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Contentment 


And may my humble dwelling stand 
Upon some chosen spot of land; 
A pond before, full to the brim, 
Where cows may cool and geese may swim. 
Behind, a green, like velvet neat, 
Soft to the eye and to the feet, 
Where odorous plants in evening fair 
Breathe all around ambrosial air. 
—Matthew Green 
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AIN’T no use to pester me any more, 
Hamp,” she broke in suddenly, “‘you 
ain’t fitten to marry.” 

“But why ain’t I fitten?” he pleaded. “I 
can lick any man round here, an’ you said only 
yes day that I was harnsome an’ mighty good- 
natered—” 

‘An’ barefoot,” she broke in 
| scornfully. “Sakes alive, Hamp 
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| Paddleford, you ain’t s’posin’ 
i I’d marry a man who’s got 
' nothin’ in this wide world but a 


| runt pig his pappy was too lazy 
' to keer for? I ain’t that or’nary, 
| Ihope,” and she drew herself up 
' to her full height with flushed 
' cheeks and flashing eyes. ““Mebbe 
| you’re fitten the way Coon Flat- 
| ters gener’ly are,” with a proud, 
| comprehensive sweep of her hand 
| toward the earth floor of the cabin. 
| “My pap brought mam here, 
} an’ she’s been here ever since, 
_ with not so much as anew shovel- 
| ful of mud put on the chimbly 
| that was finished only half-way 
|} up. An’ pap was jest as harn- 
+ some and good-natered, an’—an’ 
| no ’count as you are, Hamp. 
‘**Tain’t ’cause I ain’t usen to 
' such things,” slowly and with the 
| blaze going from her eyes. “It’s 
| the Coon Flat way. But ’tain’t 
| goin’ into my marryin’. I do 
felike you, Hamp, an’ I. ain’t 
| *shamed to tell you so, but my 
| man’s got to have a cabin witha 
| floor to it, an’ a cow, an’ hens, an’ 
| shoes for meetin’ days— 
' *“T’ll git all of °em, Posey, every 
| cussed one,” he urged eagerly. 
' “You know—” 
“Yes, I know. Mam said pap 

| was goin’ to make her a plank 

floor, but he never did. Now 

there’s Tyke—”’ 

His humility vanished instantly. 

“Doggone Tyke,” he snapped. 
“He’s got a cabin with a floor, 
an’ he’s a cow an’ hens, an’ is 
dickerin’ for a mule; but he ain’t got nerve to 
fight a possum. An’ he’s bow-legged an’ squints 
an’ ain’t more’n five feet high. If a gal like you 
is willin’ to stand up ’longside Tyke, then I 
ain’t in the hunt.” 

She looked at him placidly. 

“T ain’t sayin’ but you’re the better favored, 
Hamp,” she commented. “But you’re twenty- 
five years old, an’ ain’t never owned a pair of 
shoes for meetin’ yet. Tyke was here yes’day ’an 

‘Slowed to sheer all he’d got, an’ he’s a still in the 
\\y mountain that’ll bring a-plenty right along.” 

““An’ what did you say?” sullenly. 

Posey laughed a little, then her face grew 
sober. 
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“Well, I run him from the cabin, fust off,” 
she confessed. ‘“‘But he wouldn’t take that 
answer, an’ sneaked back to the door an’ begged 








‘** Taint no use to pester me any more, Hamp,’’ she broke in 


suddenly, ‘‘you ain’t fitten to marry’”’ 


me to think it over. He said he’d come ag’in 
tomorrer.” She was silent for a few moments, 
then threw her head back defiantly, looking 
squarely into his eyes. ‘An’ I have thunk it 
over, Hamp Paddleford, an’ made up my 
mind for good and all that I won’t end my 
days on no mud floor. That’s all the answer 
I’ve got.” 

She looked superb as she stood there in the 
doorway, and Hamp caught his breath in a 
half sob of longing and despair; then he turned 
and slouched down the path. 

Opposite his own cabin he paused hesita- 
tingly. His mother was seated in the doorway 
with pipe in mouth, ready for a talk. She had 
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seen him with Posey. So he slouched on to 

the next cabin, to where his particular friend 

lay sprawled at full length upon the leaves. 
“Done see ye,” the friend drawled signifi- 


dbend |  - va 


cantly; ““went up the path full swing, an’ come 
back with head droopin.’ Hope the brook 
ain’t runnin’ over no rocks nor 
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nothin’. 

Hamp grunted and threw him- 
self upon the leaves. 

“That or’nary Tyke was hangin’ 
round thar right smart yes’day,”’ 
the friend continued, reflectively. 
“’*Course they’s nothin’ to it, but 
gals—” 

“He’s “lowin’ to marry her, 
Sam,’ Hamp said listlessly. 

“Hey! and Sam raised himself to 
an elbow and looked at his friend 
queerly. “Tyke carryin’ off your 
gal, an’ you lyin’ here a-dreamin’. 
Why don’t you shoot him?” 

*““What’s the use?” mournfully. 
*“°Twould only put me furder 
away from Posey. You don’t 
understan’ her, Sam. She’d say 
I was too big to jump on a little 
sawed-off thing like Tyke—an 
she’d be right. Not but what 
I’d like to shoot him, though,”’ 
vehemently, “jest like I would a 
skunk or snake. It’s all he’s fit 
for, to be shot. But I can’t resk 
hard feelin’s with Posey.” 

Sam dropped back disgustedly. 

“Gals are cert’ny queer,’’ he 
grumbled. “I’m glad I’ve never 
got in with none of ’em myse’f. 
The idea of a harnsome critter 
like Posey sidlin’ up to Tyke, 
when a man like you was makin’ 
eyes at her!” 

“Oh, ’tain’t the man, Sam. 
Posey likes me well ’nough, but I 
ain’t no plank floor, nor even 
cabin; an’ Tyke has both, an’ 
other things. I’ve never thought 
much bout floors bein’ needed 
to prance round on; but when 
Posey spoke like they was, I knew 
she was right. If Posey’d say everybody ought 
to wear coats even when twas hot, like preachers 
do, an’ that we should have shoes for every day 
in the week, an’ I was lookin’ in them eyes of 
hers when she said it, I’?d know she was right. 
Posey ain’t like no other Coon Flat girl that ever 
growed. Why, Sam,” earnestly, “if one of 
them little birds should drop twenty-five whole 
dollars right down here on the leaves, I’d be 
willin’ to put every blame one of ’em into a 
plank floor for Posey to walk on.” 

Sam gave a long, low whistle, and dropping 
his head back upon his hands, looked thought- 
fully at the bits of blue through the interstices 
of foliage. Ten, fifteen minutes, then he sud- 
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denly returned to his position on one elbow. 

“You must get Posey the floor, Hamp,” he 
declared. 

Hamp merely 
getting his granny. 

“But you must,” Sam insisted, rising to his 
feet in his earnestness. “‘Why, man, you’re 
the one who ought to be shot, not Tyke. I 
ain’t no gal man, but if I was an’ had one like 
Posey, no cussed little floor could come atween 
us. She should have floors till she couldn’t 
rest, if I had to bark my knuckles an’ keep my 
gun barrel red hot to git ’em.” 
~ “Tyke’s comin’ tomorrer,” Hamp muttered, 
rising slowly to his feet—‘‘Right tomorrer, an’ 
from the way Posey spoke, there ain’t to be no 
if an’ mebbyin’. She’ll snap ‘yes’ or ‘no’ right 
out, an’ she’ll stick to what she says. She 
won’t do no monkeyin.’ The 
only way I can see is to shoot 
him—an’ that would make 
things wuss. A floor cabin’s 
boun’ to cost a heap.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sam, “boun’ 
to. But I’ve been piecin’ the 
thing out. You know the 
big hoss farm down in the 
valley?” 

Un Clecagee ea: 
done sold out.” 

“TI know, to a whole passle 
of folks from the North— 
more’n a hundred famblies, 
some say. They’re startin’ a 
village, an’ a whole lot of 
truck farms to grow stuff 
for city sellin’, an’ the hoss 
farm is bein’ cut up an’ divid- 
ed. But what Ive been 
piecin’ out is this: They 
don’t know nothin’ about 
hosses an’ are tryin’ to sell 
?em off, an’ the animals are 
runnin’ wild all over the 
place. Hincle an’ his men 
have gone away, an’ the new 
folks don’t know you an’ 
me from Adam. We’ll slip 
down tonight, an’ while you’re 
makin’ up to ’em with that 
smooth way of talkin’ you’ve 
got, I'll snoop in among the 
scattered hosses an’ run a 
couple into the bushes. Then 
you ll jine me, an’ we'll git ’em 
over t’other side the mountain by mornin’ to 
that man Shanks. He’ll buy anything at half 
what’s it’s wuth, an’ not ask a question. The 
next day he’ll slip ’em over the line into another 
state, an’ that’ll be the end of the matter, only 
that you an’ me will have forty or fifty dollars 
apiece.” 

“Bill Todd got caught up with when he tried 


grunted something about 


but he’s 





to run a hoss from Hincle’s last year,’ said 
Hamp thoughtfully. “‘He’s in jail yet.” 
“That’s difrunt,” contemptuously. ‘‘Hin- 


cle had a pair of eyes in every fence post on his 
place, an’ besides, you know what Bill Todd 
was. A cow could catch up with him. Will 
you go?” 

“Will I go?” Hamp turned suddenly, his face 
transfigured. He was anotherman. His form 
dilated. His eyes flashed. ‘“‘Will I go?’ he 
repeated. ‘“‘Man, I'd go if there was two pairs 
of eyes in every fence post, an’ each pair sightin’ 
me along a gun barrel. Ain’t Tyke comin’ for 
an answer tomorrer? I’d give up ‘cause I 
couldn’t see no way; if I could, an’ ’twas to pull 
down the moon, I’d kick my legs an’ arms off 
a-tryin’. You ain’t looked in Posey’s eyes an’ 
seen what I have. Come.” 

Sam grinned derisively. 

“Been hangin’ round Posey *bout three years, 
nigh’s I can rec’lect,” he commented, ‘an’ 
ain’t never had a sprunt like this afore, not 
even a sprunt big ’nough to steer ye into a pair 
of shoes for meetin’ day. Reckon Tyke’s 
crossin’ the trail has sort of stirred ye up. But 
come on. They’s no sort of hurry, for ’tain’t 
noon yet; but I don’t reckon ye’d be satisfied 
to wait, now ye’ve struck a scent.” 

It was ten miles to the new settlement down 
the valley; but their long legs made it in a little 
less than two hours. As they approached the 
cluster of dwellings which were taking the place 
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of the big barn and stock yards, they noticed 
what seemed to be an unusual gathering for 
even the building of a village.. Nor did they 
hear the sounds of saws and hammers. In- 
stead, nondescript wagons were standing about, 
with horses hitched to wheels or tailboards. 
Other horses were fastened to the fences, with 
saddles on, and men were walking about or 
gathered in groups in earnest discussion. Here 
and there among the horses were a few auto- 
mobiles owned by some of the more ambitious 
settlers. Hamp and Sam paused irresolutely 
and looked at each other, then Sam nodded, 
his face clearing. 

“°Lection, of course,” he said. “I heered 
they was goin’ to call the neighborhood to- 
gether to talk over a schoolhouse an’ a court 
house, an’ to ’lect town officers an’ a sheriff, 
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It was ten miles to the new settlement; but their long 
legs made itina little less than two hours 





but didn’t know when. This is it. Well,” 
reflectively, “I don’t reckon it'll make any 
difference to us. Only ’stead of skulkin’ off 
on one side I'll go straight on with you into the 
crowd. ‘Two more won’t make no jar. We'll 
sidle roun’ an’ make friends till *bout dark, 
then I'll slip a couple of hosses into the bushes 
an’ tie °em. Folks won’t notice with so much 
goin’ on, an’ you makin’ yourse’f conspic’ous 
all the time. Arter a while, I'll come strollin’ 
back unconcerned like, an’ you an’ me’ll talk 
some with everybody an’ then prance off 
straight opposite, circlin’ round to the hosses 
arter dark. That'll prove an alerbi in case 
one’s needed. But look yonder!” 

Hamp turned. A big negro was heading 
directly toward them, running at full speed. 
But as he drew near and saw them, he suddenly 
swerved, sprang over a fence, and sped across 
a field toward the nearest wood. With a 
“Somethin’s done broke,” Hamp cleared the 
fence at a bound and sped after him. ‘The 
negro was a large man and a good runner, but 
Hamp was larger and swifter. At the end of a 
hundred yards dash his hand dropped heavily 
upon the negro’s shoulder, swung him around, 
and began to drag him back to the group of men 
who had by this time joined Sam. 

“Ding me if that wa’n’t the best capture I 
ever saw,” called one of them, delightedly, as 
Hamp approached with his prisoner. “A 
clean jump an’ run, an’ a clutch like a steel 
trap. That’s the way folks ought to be took. 
Come to ’lection, I s’pose?”’ 

“Why, yes, sort of,’ Hamp acquiesced, “‘me 
an’ my friend Sam “lowed we’d step round an’ 
git ‘quainted a little.” 

“That’s right, that’s right!” heartily. “We 
want everybody round to jine in with us an’ 
git law an’ conveniences started. We need 
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’em bad. This black feller’s been makin’ 
chicken business brisk lately, but we didn’t 
have any lawful place to shet him up. I’ve 
kept him tied in my barn three days, waitin’ 
for “lection to provide suitable officers an’ 
places. Live near by?” 

**Bout ten miles.” 

“Well, that’s pretty close in a neighborhood 
like this, but I hope you’ll come in closer still. 
It’s a mighty good thing to have a neighbor 
who can capture criminals in such an easy, off- 
hand way. Folks’ll all be glad to know you. 
See,” smiling and nodding significantly toward 
a group that was hurrying toward them, “there 
comes a passle now. S’pose you tell me your 
name so I can do the introducin’.”’ 

Hamp glanced sideways at Sam; but Sam 
was looking straight ahead and did not appear | 
to see him. Still, in spite of 
the gravity of the face, he 
was conscious of a slow, 
convulsive wink, apparently 
directed at a turkey buzzard 
floating in the distance. 

“Im Hamp, foreshore 
he said, answering both the 
man and the wink; ““Hamp 
Paddleford altogether. My 
friend here is Sam Pollock. 
An’ we'll be glad to jine in 
your ‘lectin’ an’ other busi- 
ness. We come down jest 
to be neighborly.” 

“Good for you!’ cried 
the man, slapping Hamp be- 
tween the shoulders. ““You’re 
the right sort. My name’s 
Thompson— Bill Thompson 
—an’ that’s my house right 
ahead, the big one. Now for 
the introducin’.”’ 

During the next half hour 
Hamp passed from one group 
to another, soon establishing 
himself as an open-hearted, 
good-natured fellow who was 
ready to make friends. And 
his character was saved 
undue gentleness by thestory 
of the negro’s capture, which 
followed him everywhere. 

At length a man stood up 
in a wagon body and began 
to talk, and the scattered 
groups closed in about him, 
Hamp and Sam in the very front. And to all 
appearances there were none more interested 
than they in the fate of the school-house 
and courthouse and jail, and in the election 


of suitable committees and the town 
officials. But though their hands and voices 
were always emphatic and conspicuous, 


they were used in a judicious seconding of the 
popular sentiment. In time the office of 
sheriff was reached, and as had been the case 
with the other officers, it was to be decided 
upon by the popular and easy method of 
showing hands. Those of Hamp and Sam had 
been in the air most of the time; but now, 
when the name of Bill Thompson was called, 
they rose a little quicker and their voices 
went a little higher. But as the noise began 
to subside, Bill Thompson himself was heard 
speaking. 

“Sorry, boys,” he said, “but I’ve got to 
decline. You know how I’m fixed. Got more 
work than any two men ought to do, an’ you 
know a sheriff needs time of his own. Get 
somebody less busy.” 

There were a few moments of consultation, 
then some one called “Jake Potter.” 

“No, no, boys,’ came a hoarse voice from 
somewhere on the other side, I’m like Bill 
Thompson, got too much work. Try ag’in.” 

“Hamp Paddleford!” cried Bill Thompson 
suddenly. ‘“He’s the man we want. Why 
didn’t we think of him before? He caught the 
nigger, an’ he’s big enough an’ quick enough 
to catch anything. Hamp Paddleford’s the 
man.” 

“Hamp Paddleford!’ “Hamp Paddleford!’ 
“He’s the man we want!” yelled the crowd. 
“Hurray!” 

Hamp’s hand had gone up instinctively at 
the first sign of a [Continued on page twelve 
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By E. T. STRONG-—General Sales Manager 


UPPOSE you are waiting on a 
down-town corner in any large 
city for a chance to cross the 

street. Motor cars are rushing by in 
an unbroken stream. Suddenly the 
traffic officer blows his whistle. What 
do you hear? The blasts of the whistle 
are drowned in the screaming of brakes 
and the scraping of tires on the dry 
pavement. There is nothing unusual 
in that, you say. 

Unfortunately, there isn’t, because 
at least ninety per cent of our six 
million and more automobile drivers 
handle their cars that way. They 
drive with their brakes. They let the 
safety of their cars rest entirely on the 
serviceability of their brakes. They 
do not believe there is any need of 
preparing to stop before conditions 
actually require the slamming on of 
brakes. 

Not so many years ago public opin- 
ion declared a man a good driver when 
he could speed up to a point, jam on the 
brakes and bring the car to a stop in a 
very short distance. In fact, this sort 
of “braking power” was supposed to be 
a test as to the worth of an automobile. 

This idea of good driving still prevails 
to some extent. 

In the words of people whose judg- 
ments are generally accepted as true by 
those we call sensible, a good driver is 
one who has his car under control at all 
times. He is cautious in whatever he 
does that he may not endanger the 
safety of pedestrians, other motorists, 
or his own car. 

It naturally arises, then, that a man 
who drives with his brakes is not a good 
driver. This may seem like a strong 
statement, but an analysis will clear up 
any doubts in this regard. 


Why Cars Have Brakes 


VERY automobile manufacturer 
realizes that it is just as important 
Somaiouea Caras it is to start it. 
With the average driver, brakes receive 
more wear than any other part of the 
ear. And for this reason, engineers pay 
a great deal of attention to the design 
and material in brakes. 

Most cars are equipped with two sets 
of brakes which operate on drums 
bolted to the rear wheels. Successful 
car manufacturers have worked out the 
proper friction area and the correct 
lining material to insure positive action. 

Because they are efficient, however, 
the average driver gets into the habit of 
bringing his car to dead stop with them 
nine times out of ten. Because they 
are convenient, he subjects his service 
brakes to unnecessary wear and abuse. 
If the friction surfaces were twice the 
approved size, he would want to stop in 
half the ordinary distance. 

And because his brakes are usually 
dependable, he trusts them to answer 
his call in rounding corners, crossing 


streets, passing other cars or approach- 
ing railroad crossings. He is simply 
driving the car with his brakes. 

He does not have his car under con- 
trol at all times. He imperils pedes- 
trians. He tries to hold his ear on hills 
wholly with his brakes. He ruins his 
tires and often causes damages to many 
of the working parts of his car. Notice 
the long skid marks on the pavements, 
the cars in service stations waiting for 
brake linings and cars along the curb 
with broken wheels. 


What Is the Answer? 

UR constructive criticism is this: 

secure all the assistance possible 
from your motor as a _ brake in 
bringing the car toa stop or in going 
down hill. To the common-sense driv- 
er there is nothing startling in this 
advice. He has discovered for himself 
that it is the safeand satisfactory way 
to control a motor car. He has found 
that it makes driving a real pleasure. 

It is just as logical for the motor to 
stop a motor car as to propel it. In one 
case, with the throttle open, the explo- 
sive power within the cylinders is used 
to drive the rear wheels; in the other 
case, with the throttle closed, the 
compression offers a resistance against 
the pistons which carried through the 
transmission retards the movement of 
the wheels. 

Virtually every motorist understands 
this principle. The point is, however, 
he fails to apply it in his driving. 

The driver who uses his motor in this 
manner will call on his brakes less than 
one quarter as often as the driver who 
depends on his brakes entirely. He 
will drive easier and skid less. 

The correct way to use the motor as 
a brake is first to place the hand throt- 
tle in a position so that the motor turns 
over slowly. Then use the accelerator 
for driving. If you are going down a 
grade, merely take your foot off the 
accelerator, and the motor set at a safe 
speed will hold the car back. If you 
see that the grade is likely to be very 
steep, shift to second or first speed as 
the grade may require before starting 
down. 

Never throw the clutch out when 
actually driving down hill. To do so 
may mean absolute loss of control. 

Neither is it advisable to shut off the 
spark completely, as it is better to have 
the engine running so as to have power 
available in case of emergency. 

Take Things Easy, Best Plan 

N city driving, take things easy. 

Do not drive fast between blocks 
and jam the brakes on hard at the cor- 
ners. You gain very little time. Let 
the motor slow the car down gradually 
and smoothly before applying the 
brakes and, then, do not put more pres- 
sure on the brakes than is necessary to 


stop at the proper point. There is 
positively no sense, except in rare cases, 
in locking the brakes so tightly as to 
slide the rear tires on dry pavement. 

Consider, for instance, the engineer 
on any of our fast passenger trains. 
Does he rush his train almost to the 
station door before shutting off steam 
and then slamming on the brakes? The 
proper care of property and the comfort 
of passengers prohibit such practice. 

As he enters the yard limits he begins 
to close the throttle and when he is still 
some distance from the station he 
applies the brakes easily and smoothly. 
The train pulls in and comes to an easy 
stop. 

The same practice should be adopted 
by motorists. True comfort and econ- 
omy should demand it. When you 
know that you will be required to lessen 
your speed, make preparations a safe 
distance away. Let the motor do the 
work of stopping as well as starting. 

If you have ever toured over moun- 
tain roads you will understand what it 
really means to drive with the motor as 
a brake. There is that satisfaction in 
knowing that the motor will hold your 
car when going down long grades, that 
you have control of your car. There 
is no worry about brake linings burning 
out. 

What Motor Braking Means 

F driving with the motor for power 

and brakes should do nothing more 
than make motoring a greater pleasure 
for you it surely is worth while. 

But, incidental to the increased com- 
fort, you will find that your tires wear 
longer. And you will find that less 
attention is needed in keeping the 
brakes in order for emergency use. 

The constant setting of brakes will 
in time ruin the most scientific and 
well-manufactured brake linings. Even 
metal would wear away under the pres- 
sure some drivers force their brakes to 
stand. And, in addition, the frequent 
jamming on of brakes places an unusual 
strain on the entire brake mechanism. 

Besides the added pleasure and the 
saving in tires and repairs this sane 
method of driving will afford you, it will 
mean greater safety for pedestrians and 
other motorists. 

No one has a better right than the 
man on the street to know what the 
automobile driver is going to do. It is 
not beyond reason for the pedestrian to 
expect the motorist to show some signs 
of slowing down when approaching a 
corner. 

Brakes are important. There is no 
question about that. But because they 
are efficient and convenient they are 
used altogether too much. The good 
driver will keep his car under control at 
all times because he realizes that it is 
his duty to himself as well as to the 
other fellow. 
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HERE are three things about the 

Buick factory that have made an 

indelible impression on my mind,” 
an owner of Buick motor cars for eight 
years said the other day while in Flint. 

“T formerly thought it was enough for 
me to know that my Buick performed 
satisfactorily. I was contented because it 
did all the duties I expected. So, during 
these eight years I haven’t given a 
great deal of thought about the Buick 
Motor Company, except that I frequently 
commented on the character of the cars 
it manufactured. 

“My visit in Flint has revealed many 
surprising things. In the first place, I 
am quite overwhelmed by the immensity 
of your factory, the length and breadth 
of your manufacturing area, building after 
building —more plants in one than many 
cities can boast in the aggregate. 

“Then there is the completeness of the 
factory—a fact which would have been 
less startling had I considered how it 
would only be possible to produce a car 
of the Buick price and the Buick ser- 
vice. I find that you are building the 
Buick in your own plants; that every part 
essential to its success is made right here. 

“These two points seemed impor- 
tant to me but there is an- 
other just as striking. That 
is the spirit of efficiency so 
apparent throughout the whole 
Buick organization. I noticed 
it in the great administration 
building, in each of the plants 
and everywhere I saw a Buick 
in the making. It seems that 
waste motion has been almost 
entirely eliminated; every 
move has its part in more 
efficient production—a produc- 
tion as accurate and pains- 
taking as it is great. 

“There is that swing to 
things, that uninterrupted ad- 
vance of material from the 
crude to the finished state. I 
have never before seen so many 
men lending themselves to 
such co-operation. 

‘All of these things im- 
pressed me. They really have a definite 
meaning to me now because I see that they 
are essential in producing the cars | drive.” 

And just as this one owner has been 
stirred by the wonders of the Buick fac- 
tory, others have actually seen how the 
Buick is manufactured. They have come 
to understand how it is possible to build 
a car of Buick quality and price. 

It is not remarkable that the immen- 
sity of the factory strikes the eye of the 
layman first. He sees an orderly and sys- 
tematic arrangement of plants in a group 
a mile long and varying in width from 
two to four city blocks. He sees new 
buildings and additions in the course of 
construction. 

As he passes from plant to plant, he 
looks upon the numerous pieces of special 
machinery and appliances, many of which 
were designed by Buick engineers and all 
of which are kept in excellent operat- 
ing order by the factory maintenance 
departments. 

As large as the Buick factory is today, 
it would necessarily be many times greater 
if it were to produce 500 Buick cars a day 
without this special equipment or with- 
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One of the electric monorail cunveyors receiving metal 
ata furnace in the Buick foundry before rushing to the 
place where the metal is poured 





This view shows two Buick chassis on the endless chains that 
carry them through the steam bath and different stages of 


painting and finishing 





Buick bodies are also conveyed from one department 
to another by endless chains 
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out the present methods of manufacture. 
And, yet the great size of the Buick 
factory does not make it at all unwieldy. 
There has been no haphazard erection 
of buildings or additions. 

The various departments have been 
developed and expanded along the prin- 
ciples so rigidly adhered to in the de- 
velopment of the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor. The plants have been planned 
and located so that the finished parts flow 
to the group of final assembly plants— 
the hub of the Buick wheel of industry. 

Each department is a separate fac- 
tory in itself, occupying a single building 
or group of buildings so centralized as to 
permit easy handling of raw materials 
and the forwarding of finished parts to 
the three large assembly plants in the 
center of the manufacturing group. 

In this great factory an enormous ton- 
nage of material is handled daily. The 
umount can be estimated roughly by 
taking the material needed for one car 
and considering the number of times each 
part must be worked on before it is ready 
to go into the finished car. And, then 
multiply this amount of labor by 500, 
the approximate number of Buick cars 
made each working day. 

So, handling of material, 
supplies and parts is a problem 
that has been solved in the 
Buick plants. 

As the progressive system 
of manufacture is followed in 
each department, from the 
handling of raw material as 
received until the unit is fin- 
ished, each man or group of 
men having certain duties to 
perform, re-handling of parts 
could in itself be an expensive 
item in the production of 
Buick cars. 

But the re-handling of 
material is eliminated in virtu- 
ally all cases. When one 
operation is completed the 
part is placed on a mechanical 
conveyor and carried to the 
next operation. 

There are four general types 
of conveyors saving time and re-handling 
in the Buick factories: Overhead, such 
as the monorail conveyors and traveling 
cranes; endless chains or belts; rollers 
and, lastly, chutes. Where none of these 
systems is feasible, parts are piled on 
racks and carried away periodically by 
electric floor trucks. 

The latest application of monorail con- 
veyors is seen in the new Buick foundry, 
where the molten metal is rushed from 
the furnaces by electric cars, suspended 
from an overhead track, to the place 
where the metal is poured. In this way 
difficult handling is eliminated and time 
is saved between the flow of the metal at 
the furnaces and the pouring into moulds. 

Various forms of traveling cranes are 
used throughout the factory. On the 
loading dock, a powerful crane places 
Buick automobiles in position for ship- 
ping; in the raw metal yards, a huge crane 
with a gigantic magnet lifts pig iron and 
other materials from the ground to the 
third floor of the foundry where it deposits 
the iron on trucks ready to go to the 
furnaces. The traveling cranes have 
magnets, tongs, claws or. scoops for 
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Roller conveyors are used to conduct parts 
from one operation to the next. This 
method saves extra handling 
and heavy lifting 


The Valve-in:-Head motors are placed on 
individual trucks, which carrythemthrough 
the assembly stages 


moves to the bottom where it comes to 
rest. It is ready for the next workman 
and operation in its progressive manu- 
facture. 

And then there are the chutes, down 
which different units slide to the floors 
below. This form is illustrated in the chute 
used for the delivery of tops from the 
top department to the dock from which 
they are conveyed to the assembly plants. 
When a top is completed and inspected, 
it is sipped into the mouth of a chute in- 
stead of being loaded on a truck, wheeled 
to an elevator and lowered to the desired 
floor as was the practice in the era when 
the manufacture of fifty cars a day was 
considered remarkable. 


collecting the material, the form most effi- 
cient for the particular purpose being used. 

There are endless chain or belt types of 
conveyors, long, continuous chains. Carry- 
ing finished or semi-finished parts, they 
progress to the point where they dis- 
appear as steadily as rivers flow down to 
the ocean and are lost. 

In the final assembly plants, the par- 
tially completed chassis is grasped by an 
unending chain and carried through the 
steam baths, painting rooms, drying ovens 
and several additional stages until it is 
able to move forward on its own wheels. 
The chain moves just at the proper speed 
to permit workmen to perform their par- 
ticular tasks before it is time for the men 








Transmission cases are lifted to the assembly plant 
by an endless belt. Any case having a stud missing, 
threads burred or in any way defective is held out 






Buick wheels are assembled on the ground 
floor of the final assembly plants and are 
lifted totheir proper position along the lines 
by a novel form of endless chain conveyor 


Even Buick gasoline tanks are carried 
through the enamel baking ovens by an 
endless conveyor 


In addition to these different systems 
electric floor trucks are used to move mate- 
rial and parts from one department to 
another. The trucks, built in various 
sizes and styles, are able to dart quickly 
down the aisles lined with machinery. 

The electric trucks in each plant are 
constructed for certain work. They not only 
carry material but often move loaded trailers 
from one department to another when this 
method is found most suitable. 


a = Then, there are the less automatic sys- 
Thts clew shows one of the many electric floor tems in common use, such as the racks 


of the next stage to add their touches to the 
final assembly. In this instance the end- 
less conveyor allows each man to devote all 
of his time to work on the car. 

Another form of the endless belt system 
is illustrated in the method transmissions 
are hurried to the assembly plant. Each 
job, on passing the plant inspection, is 
placed on a belt which sweeps it away to the 
upper story of the adjoining factory. The 
part is rapidly and regularly delivered to 
the place it is wanted without unnecessary 


handling or piling up. A truck applications in the Buick factory. The > 
Buick bodies are also steadily advanced trucks carry material and parts as well as on small trucks adapted to the storing 
by this form of conveyor during the process draw loaded tratlers and moving of Buick wheels while they 
of painting and finishing. Between the dif- are passing from one step to the next. 
ferent coats of paint, the bodies pass slowly through long drying ovens, Operating over a network of railroad tracks and sidings, special 
where the temperature of a certain intensity, dependent upon the move- Buick freight cars move with the punctuality of continental pas- 
ment of the chain, has ample time to dry the paint thoroughly. senger trains. This private system transfers raw material from the 


Perhaps, the most widely used conveyor system is the gravity roller. warehouses to the plants with the greatest economy and speed. 
This type is found in various applications throughout Supplementing this heavier traffic is a fleet of motor 
the entire Buick plant; in some cases only a few feet trucks, both heavy and light, to handle materials that 
in length while in others extending for great distances. cannot wait for the regular schedules. 

Motor cylinder blocks slide down roller conveyors In a general way, this outlines one of the methods 
from one operation to another and in the machining of adopted by the Buick Motor Company to obtain 
transmissions, rollers are used to carry the castings from greater efficiency in car production. 
step to step. The systematic progression of raw material through 

Roller conveyors have been adopted wherever a the stages of preparation and finishing, always working 
workman can be saved the lifting and carrying of a toward the assembly plants, stands for the new age in 
heavy part. When he is through with a cylinder block manufacturing. It is efficient because it saves time 
or transmission, for instance, he merely places it at and re-handling. Its true worth is inherently ex- 
the head of the conveyor and, of its own accord, it pressed inthe quality of Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars. 
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The Buick Five-Passen 








bn Car, Model K-Six-45 





TILITY, as expressed in the various 
Buick Valve-in-Head Motor Cars for 
1920, is a composite thing, made up of 
those elements which may be consid- 
ered vital factors in the serviceability 
of an automobile. Each Buick model 
has a certain scope, a particular range 
of usefulness. There is no better illus- 
tration of the completeness of the Buick 
line than this Model K-Six-45, a 
capable open car for five persons, de- 
signed to cover the multitude of uses 


ete ta OIE 
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idual Models 


to which such a car is put. It differs 
from the other Buick Valve-in-Head 
Motor Cars only in tonneau and chas- 
sis length. It possesses the same degree 
of ruggedness, easyflowing power and 
mechanical excellence. It is distin- 
guished in appearance, pleasing in ease 
of operation, remarkable in point of 
durability. And back of its attrac- 
tiveness is the Buick Walve-in- Head 
motor with its surplus power that 


means satisfactory performance. 
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Braving unimproved, winding roads through valleys and over moun- 
tains, Mrs. Fred Wilson, wife of Fred S. Wilson, vice-president of 
the Thermoid Rubber Company, of Trenton, N. J., and in charge 
of the California branch of the corporation, completed with her 
daughter in a Buick an unusual transcontinental trip of 6,000 miles. 

Mrs. Wilson and her daughter in their Buick and Dr. Mortenson, 
his wife and son in their car drove from Los Angeles to Milwaukee, 
from which city Mrs. Wilson proceeded to Trenton. 

The first part of the journey was made over the interior route 
from Los Angeles to Spokane, Washington, along which the party 
experienced real mountain climbing. In several cases the turns 
were so short, Mrs. Wilson was forced to back her car three times 
before being able to make the sharp turns. 

The party remained in Yellowstone Park a week. The Buick 
withstood the hard gruelling in excellent shape, gliding smoothly 
over the rough roads—a point which Mrs. Wilson did not overlook 
when she decided to make the trip. She has been driving a Buick 
for several years and was a member of the Women’s Motor Corps. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this Model 10 Buick of 1908 was 
hoodless and its sturdy motor exposed to the weather it recently 
completed a 1,500-mile trip between San Francisco and Seattle over 
all kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather. 

William Vivian, owner, with Joseph Coppola, driver, and Albert 
Garbaldi, trouble shooter, two lads who had just been discharged 
from the service, and ‘‘Toots,” the mascot, set out from San Fran- 
cisco to follow the ribbon-like road on its way up the coast. 

In Oregon, where roads were under construction, the party was 
forced to make detour after detour. Jains set in and that which 
had been road became a sea of mud. 

The “White Streak” was not as young as it was once, but it ran 
true to form. Up hills and down into valleys it sped. No hills were 
too steep, no detours too hazardous, or roads too muddy to faze it. 

It plunged into Cow Canyon. On all sides cars and trucks were 
glued in the mud. Those who were stalled laughed at the ‘‘White 
Streak” as it hove into sight. But the laugh faded away as they 
watched it sail through the mud and disappear in the distance. 

Having covered 1,500 miles in a running time of five days, this 
ancient Buick with its Valve-in-Head motor displayed the stamina, 
which has been a Buick characteristic for nearly twenty years. 


As a token of respect for John Poole, Immediate Past President of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, the organization recently gave 
him a Buick roadster, Model K-Six-44. ‘“‘We regard its selection over 
other fine cars as especially significant,’ writes the Randall-Dodd Com- 
pany, of Salt Lake City, who sold the Buick, ‘‘when it is taken into con- 
sideration that the members of the committee were men from all parts of 
the country. Most of them are drivers of cars of many different makes, 
yet the regard with which they hold the Buick is evidenced in their selec- 
tion for a gift for Mr. Poole.” 


“Buick” is a synonym for both serviceability and good service in 
Tacoma and southwestern Washington and the Mueller-Harkins 
Motor Company has helped to make it so during the last three 
years. The new building, giving 27,000 square feet of floor space, 
is one of the finest and most complete on the Pacific Coast. Buick 
cars are displayed in their spacious tile-floored show room, which is 
finished in gray and gold. To the rear of the salesrooms are the 
general offices and service department. The Mueller-Harkins 
Motor Company stands as an excellent illustration of the modern 
dealer who realizes the stability of the automobile industry and 
also the value of being equipped to handle service as well as sales. 


Further evidence of Buick stability and Buick Valve-in-Head power 
comes in a letter from Chief T. C. Murray, of the Traverse City (Michigan) 
“ire Department, who says ““My D-Six-45 has given exceptional service 
and seems to run even better with age and the hard use given it. It has 
never failed and I cannot speak too highly of its wonderful performance 
and low upkeep.” 


From a small rented shop, 30 x 40 feet, four years ago to 


fe 


“This is my third Buick. It’s my best 
bet.” writes Charles M. McKenzie. 
Taylorville, Ill... of his new Buick 
K-Six-45. Buick performance has com- 
pletely sold Mr. McKenzie. 


the ownership of a handsome building, 160 x 220 feet, 
equipped with every up-to-the-minute garage necessity, 
has been the growth of the Buick agency in Columbia 


City, Indiana, under the direction of William Y. Brand. 
The rapid development, Mr. Brand says, has been due to 
his Buick contract—his most valuable asset, which has 
given him cars of such in-built service that the service he 
renders is a simple problem. 
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“Since 1916, I have owned three Buick cars and 
fully realize the worth of this good make,” writes * 
A. E. Futral of Griffin, Georgia. “I live four miles § 










James M. Burnett, of Bristol, Virginia, is an enthusiastic Buick 


owner. With extended clutch and brake pedals, he finds his fr Griff  eanalitndinaipeint sad I find 
Buick roadster easy and simple to control. Mr. Burnett is a tapes Ret usyal trading Re ay tee aed aed 
Bristol merchant and a member of the Odd Fellows and Masonic ar quite useful in my farm work. I have used mj 
orders. Buick with a trailer to move my entire p ach crop. 
Should I need any supplies for my farm, large or 


small, I attach the trailer to the car, which is very 
little trouble, and bring them home with me with 
the greatest ease. So far this season I have hauled 
between 50 and 60 bales of cotton to market and 
my total expense has been for gasoline and oil only.” 














Motoring in their Buick coupe is the hobby of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. G. Ferris of Taylorville, Hlinois. During business hours 
and on social occasions, Mr. Ferris says he finds the Buick a 
comfortable, economical and dependable motor car. 


Typical of the thousands of Buick dealers, who have 
the accommodations and equipment necessary for 
reliable service, there is the E. A. Browne Auto Com- 
pany of Paterson, N. J. Mr. Browne, who has been 
selling cars since 1902, has built up a_ successful 
business through an honest interpretation of the Buick 
service idea. 


Wherever the paths of civilization lead, you will find well-satisfied Buick 
owners. Buick serviceability and service have an international reputa- 
tion. This illustration shows the Buick sales and service station of the 
Von Hamm Young Co., Ltd., Honolulu. 











Buick cars have always been dependable, comfortable saeco ae 
family cars. It is not at all unusual to find two or three => se “This is what I have always wanted, a coupe, and 
ick < ; Ves ain Gate r So great is 3 aire : - , § 1 é é te ays t , aco ae 
Bee ie rieed Hee nee that ba Naps it had to be a Buick,” says Mrs. Lewis Tolliver of 
2 : ees arp : ae eye? Me Taylorville, Illinois, who, like other women drivers, 
aunts and uncles become Buick owners. Here are three *%.* prefers refined appointments, beautiful finish and 
Buick H-Six-44 cars owned by Arthur, William and Gilbert PoP gy denendable power ina motor car. 

: ; I I 


Dreman, of Princeton, Illinois. They have owned other 
makes but are now unanimously in favor of the Buick. 
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Warming up the Motor 


GASOLINE motoris essentially a heat eng- 
A ine because it derives its power by convert- 
ing fuel into heat. That is why a 
motor operates more efficiently when it is warm 
and why many motorists make a practice of 
racing their motors when first starting them. 
They want their engines to become warm quick- 
ly for satisfactory operation. 

In the speeding up of a cold motor, there are 
two points that should be considered. 

1. Because the engine is cold, a richer and 
hotter gasoline mixture is needed for winter 
driving than at ordinary temperatures. 

2. Because alcohol is added to the water in 
the cooling system to prevent the radiator from 
freezing, cylinder walls naturally tend to be- 
come intensely cold. 


SEE SEE Ae EES ie Oo 
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So the combination of these two conditions 
necessarily requires cautious handling of the mo- 
torincold weather. Several things might happen 
as the result of too much haste in preparing 
the motor for efficient operation. 

First, let us see what actually takes place 
in a motor when it is started on a cold day. 
Because low temperatures greatly reduce the 
volatilization of present-day gasoline, it is 
necessary to send an extra rich mixture of 
gasoline into the cylinder chambers. 

Now, when this mixture rushes into the 
cylinders, portions of it strike the cold walls 
and immediately condense or return to the 
liquid form. The gasoline naturally runs down 
the cylinder walls, washes out the oil between 
the pistons and cylinder walls and_ finally 
weakens the lubricating qualities of the oil 
in the lower half of the crankcase. 





January 





After several explosions in the cylinder 
chambers, the rich gasoline mixture firing 
above the pistons creates an intense heat on 
the heads of the pistons. And the pistons 
expand much faster than the cylinder walls, 
which are kept cold by the alcohol and water. 

With the oil washed out from between the 
pistons and walls and with the pistons expand- 
ing faster than the walls, the increased friction 
might cause the pistons to score the cylinders 
if the motor is raced on starting. It is even 
possible for the pistons to seize or stick to the 
cylinder walls. 

So it is advisable to warm up the motor 
slowly and to drain off and replenish the motor 
oil more frequently in winter than in summer. 
Taking an additional minute or two in prepar- 
ing the engine for cold weather driving is the 
mark of a good motorist. 
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HAMP, OF COON FLAT 


(Continued from page 4) 


name being called. Now it dropped abruptly, 
and he stood there with eyes and mouth 
wide open, amazed, dazed. 
“What’s it mean, Sam?” 
hoarsely. “Be they foolin’?” 
““Shet up, you fool!” Samsnapped. “Don’t 
give yourself away now. No, they ain’t foolin’: 
though you needn’t hold up a hand to vote for 
yourself. “Great snakes!’’ with a low, hilarious 
chuckle which was wholly lost in the yelling 
of the voters, “it beats anything I ever heered 


he whispered 


of. We'll take a dozen hosses ’stead of jest 
two. You're to be the sheriff who’ll go off in 


search of yourself. Ho, ho! 
don’t catch yourself, Hamp.” 

But Hamp did not notice, did not even hear. 
His eyes were still blinking at the crowd, his 
mouth was still open. He heard vaguely, “I 
nominate Hamp Paddleford to be sheriff,’ and 
a little later, ““_Hamp Paddleford is voted sheriff, 
to go in office today.” Then he felt Bill 
Thompson’s hand upon his shoulder, and heard 
his big, bluff voice saying: 

“Congratulate you, Paddleford. It’s a good 
job for a man who ain’t drove with work—you 
ain’t drove, be you?” anxiously. 

‘“‘N-no, not so very,’’ Hamp answered me- 
chanically. 

“Then it’s all right,” in a relieved voice. 
‘The job’ll turn you in seven or eight hundred 
dollars, mebbe a thousand. An’ it would be 
better if you come an’ live in our village; 
*twould be handier. Married?” 

SINOs 

“Wants to be, though,” Sam grinned. 

“Good. Bring her right down—tomorrer 
if you can. I know a nice little cottage all 
furnished that can be got. Come to my house 
first an’ let me help you get started.” 

“But I don’t—’ Hamp began, when Sam 
nudged him sharply. 

“Hamp’s all broke up,” he apologized to 
Bill Thompson. “‘Him an’ me jest come down 
here through neighborliness, an’ never dreamed 
of an office nor nothin.’ Hamp’s mighty 

back’ard *bout presumin’.”’ 

When Thompson left, Sam drew Hamp aside. 
‘Look here, man,” he expostulated, ‘“‘don’t 
you go to hintin’ nothin’ away. It’s the biggest 
plum that ever fell into two men’s mouths, an’ 
we can make our cussed fortunes if we only 
do things on the quiet.” 

But a new expression had been coming into 
Hamp’s eyes. 

“You ’low it’s all straight an’ sure,” he asked 
slowly—‘‘that I’m to be sheriff for good an’ 
all?” 

“Course.” 

Hamp drew a long, deep, wondering breath, 
a breath which reached down to some germ of 


Bet a dollar you 





honesty and ambition that lay beyond the 
influence of Coon Flat. 

“Then I reckon you’d better give up that 
hoss stealin’ idee,’ he advised, “cause if you 
don’t I’ll be ’bleeged to ’rest you.” 

Sam stared at him. 

“Rest? me?’ he demanded. 

“Yes, ain’t I the sheriff?” 

“But you're in it with me, Hamp.” 

Hamp shook his head gravely. 

“Not any more, that way,” he answered. 
‘A sheriff has to be plumb square, an’ to look 
sharp for folks who ain’t. Don’t let’s have any 
fallin’s out, Sam, you an’ me. We’re too good 
friends. But there’s to be no more buttin’ 
ag’in the law. Mebbe I can git you a job with 
me as dep’ty or something. Now let’s hurry 
to Posey.” 





The Buick Record in 
Yellowstone Park 


That motoring is gaining more favor each year 
as a means of enjoying vacations and summer 
tours and that along with the increasing popu- 
larity of automobiles for continental trips, Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor cars are more than main- 
taining their position in the lead is indicated 
in the annual report of the Superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park. The Buick record 
since the government permitted cars to enter the 
park is: 


1919 
1,360 


1916 
Buick cars in park 290 


1917 
499 


1918 
527 


A total of 10,129 cars entered the park during 
1919, carrying 39,886 people. These cars came 
from 46 states and several foreign countries. 
With the exception of a cheap, popular four 
cylinder more Buick cars have passed 
through the park than any other make of 
automobile in the last four years. And, dur- 
ing this time, the Buick has shown a greater in- 
crease in numbers than any other car. 
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Takes Entire Care of Buick 


N August 29, 1916, our Buick D-Six-45 
was delivered to us and since that time it 
has given us perfect satisfaction,” writes Miss 
Adeline C. Melchers, of Maywood, New Jersey. 
“Last winter we had the car overhauled and 
a few minor parts replaced. It has now made 
15,000 miles and is as good as new so far as the 
mechanism is concerned and, also, in its out- 
ward appearance. 

“T have taken great pride in our Buick as I 
am the driver and with the assistance of your 
instruction book, which I have followed care- 
fully, I take entire care of the Buick.” 


Might Trade, but Must Be for 
Another Buick 


SAW in The Buick Bulletin for August 

that Mr. D. A. Deland had made a trip of 
1,590 miles in 22% running days. Will 
some one tell me just what mileage I made in 
15 running days as I broke my speedom- 
eter,” writes Mr. Jno. J. Lees, of Franklin, 
Pennsylvania. 

‘TJ have a Buick Four and started with 
five passengers besides our camping equip- 
ment. We went from Franklin to Warren, 
Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, and then to 
South Bend, Ind., Chicago Heights, Peoria and 
Quincy, Illinois, and Kansas City. We re- 
turned by way of St. Louis, Missouri, Spring- 
field, Indianapolis, Dayton, Columbus, Canton, 
Salem, Youngstown, Ohio,and Sharon, Penn- 
sylvania. I cleaned my spark plugs once on 
the trip. 

“Of course, we had some tire trouble, but 
you cannot blame the car for that. This is 
the third year for my car and I think after I 
have it painted and a new top, it will be as 
good as new. Yes, I might trade it off but it 
must be for another Buick.” 


How One Owner Looks Ahead 


T pays to look ahead. That’s why I 

am writing you at this time to order 
my 1921 Buick so I won’t be disappointed,” 
Mr. B. R. Van Valkenburg, of the American 
Photo Player Company, San Francisco, re- 
cently wrote to the Howard Auto Company, 
Buick distributors in San Francisco. 

“IT want a five-passenger car out of the 
first shipment that arrives in San Francisco. 

“You might say, ‘But you don’t know what 
the 1921 Buick will look like.’ To this I would 
answer that I know it will look a little better 
than most cars on the road. 

“Again you might say, ‘But you don’t 
know what kind of equipment we will use.’ 
Again to this I will say that each successive 
Buick I have owned has always shown improve- 
ments in equipment. So I am not worried. 
I know that the Buick engineers have done 
all the worrying for me. 

“Or you might say, “You do not know the 
price.’ My reply is, ‘Why worry about the 
price?’ It will be the same that you will 
charge everyone else and there will be a hun- 
dred who will be glad to give me my place in 
line. 

‘‘Now if you would ask me why I am order- 
ing a new Buick, I’d have to say that I really 
don’tknow. My Buick purchased in 1918 is just 
as good as the day I got it, but I like to sit 
in a new seat, feel a new wheel, see the new 
paint and know I have the latest when it cost 
so little.” 
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Miss Charlotte Pencein the Buick K-Six-46 which won the prize of blue ribbon and cup at the Minnesota State Fair. 
Miss Pence is the daughter of H. E. Pence, Buick distributorin Minneapolis 


HIS Buick coupe, model K-Six-46, was 

awarded the second prize of blue ribbon 

and cup at the Minnesota State Fair 
closed car show, in which were entered 30 
closed cars representing virtually every make 
selling for as high as $8,000. The judges con- 
sisted of 17 prominent men and women, none of 
whom was interested in the automobile indus- 
try or owned a Buick car. 

The decision does not come as a surprise. It 
is merely the expression of public opinion as to 
the beauty, refinement and excellent appoint- 
ments of Buick closed cars so gracefully treated 
in the Buick coupe. 

For the Buick model K-Six-46 is a true coupe 
model, with permanent sides and roof, an excep- 
tionally wide body and a handsome contour 
which eliminates all open spaces between the 
body and fenders. From the outside, the 
appearance of the car is low, rakish and well- 
balanced, but there has been no sacrifice of 
interior head room. 

A Pullman type chair is provided for the 
driver with a wide seat for two set slightly back 
of the driver’s seat and an extra seat which 
swings out of the way under the cowl. The 
deeply upholstered interior is finished in a new 
and improved fabric, without bindings. 

The Buick coupe is complete in every respect. 
There is that atmosphere about it which gives 
one the same impression as a conservative, well- 
dressed man or woman. Good taste in the 
selection of materials and their design creates 
a character, rich, luxurious and harmonious. 

Buick beauty is not of the gaudy or striking 
nature. It is rather the kind that wears. It 
is liked better the more it is seen. 

And, yet, body lines, finish, upholstery and 
the other details of excellent appearance are of 
little value unless the chassis is of correct de- 
sign and correct manufacture. The finished 
car must of necessity be judged by the manner 
in which its mechanical units are co-ordinated 
and balanced. 

Buick appearance reflects Buick quality— 
the correct relation between power and load, 
comfort and safety, performance and dura- 
bility, service and economy. 

Power has always been a distinguishing Buick 
attribute. Wherever there are hills to climb, 


deep sand to conquer or heavy mud roads to 
traverse at certain seasons of the year, there 
you will find the Buick car remarked for its 
power, as compared with other cars that do not 
exhibit the same ability to meet these condi- 
tions. 

The answer is found in the design and con- 
struction of the Buick Valve - in - Head 
motor. 

In discussing internal combustion motors, 
it is first necessary to get one fact firmly fixed 
in mind, namely—that they are all heat engines. 
In other words, they derive their power by 
converting the fuel used in operating them into 
heat, and it is the expansion of the heated gases 
resulting from each explosion in the cylinders 
that supplies the impulses necessary to run the 
motors. 

So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
power, the greater the efficiency—or econ- 
omy—of the motor will be. In engineering 
terms, this principle is known as thermal effi- 
ciency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for power, 
because unless some means of cooling the motor 
is used the heat soon becomes so great as to be 
destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, which 
in turn is cooled by the radiator on the front 
of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water-jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to the 
cooling influence of the water. 

This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrangement 
of the valves permits of a smaller, more com- 
pact combustion chamber than is possible in 
either the L-head or T-head type. 

To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases both inlet and 


exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 
chamber, where the heat is greatest, and in con- 
sequence it is necessary to water-jacket the 
valve chambers as well as the tops and sides 
of the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylinder in which the valves 
are located. This pocket is water-jacketed. 
In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on each 
side of the cylinder, one containing the inlet 
valve and the other the exhaust valve. These 
pockets also are water-jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves loca- 
ted in the head of the cylinder. And as this 
space is already water-jacketed, it follows that 
the Valve-in-Head type affords the minimum 
of water-jacketed space that is possible to be 
secured for any given size of cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water-jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the big valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, in- 
stead of being forced around corners and down- 
ward through a much larger chamber, as in 
the L-head and T-head types. And the com- 
bustion during each working stroke is more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the mixture 
is purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
type of motor, a quicker ignition of the charge 
and a smaller loss of heat through the water- 
jackets. The sum of these advantages in 
design is more power with less gasoline con- 
sumption. 

To these characteristics of design is added in 
the Buick motor the fruit of nearly twenty 
years’ experience in building Valve-in-Head 
motors exclusively, and in improving the design 
consistently every season throughout that 
period. 
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Camping Trip with Buick Success 

| ste joys of outdoor life, the pleasure of 

ever-changing scenery and the satisfaction 
attendant to dependable transportation were 
experienced by Albert Allen and his family of 
four with a Buick E-Six-49 in Yellowstone 
Park. Mr. Allen is of the firm of Allen Broth- 
ers, Buick dealers at Elkader, Iowa. 

Driving to Minneapolis they took the Red 
Trail to Glendive and from there followed the 
Yellowstone Trail to the park. After spending 
a week in the park they started on their return 
trip by way of Cody, Wyoming, traveling south 
to Denver and Colorado Springs by way of 
Cheyenne. 

After taking in the sights at Colorado Springs 
they decided to climb to the summit 
of Pike’s Peak, over the ‘‘World’s 
Highest Highway.” ‘They started at 
3:00 a. m., driving their Buick with 
seven the summit in 
two hours, getting there in time to see 
the sunrise. 

Their homeward trip was made 
over the Lincoln Highway, through 
Nebraska. The entire trip covered 
1,000 miles. 

During their trip they pulled a 
special trailer, fully equipped, back of 
their Buick, camping each night and 
getting their own meals, never stopping 
a single night at a hotel. The Buick 
made this trip without any trouble 
whatever, the only wear noticeable 
being on the tires. 


passengers to 


Long Trip Through Texas 

ATHER KEMPER, who has been 

doing wonderful work among the 
Mexicans through his church at Kerr- 
ville, Texas, recently made a 1,400-mile 
camping trip through Texas in his 
Buick. 

With a camping outfit strapped to the 
running boards and accompanied by three 
other men, Father Kemper drove to Oklahoma 
by way of Austin, Waco, Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Wichita Falls. Both ways they passed through 
Mineral Wells, Weatherford and Hill county, 
where a heavy rain made it impossible to travel 
more than two miles an hour. As soon as the 
party passed Hill county, the tarviated roads 
to Waco made easy going. 

“T have had my Buick over two years,”’ writes 
Father Kemper, ‘“‘and I have kept an accurate 
expense account which has convinced me of my 
car’s economical performance in this part of 
Texas which cannot boast many good roads. 
There is a strong movement here to improve 
the roads so that tourists will be attracted to 
our beautiful section of the country. For 
healthy living, Kerrville climate cannot be 
surpassed.”’ 


Mr. W. 
cabinet 


Combining Pleasure with Business 


EVERAL months ago, W. C. Moulton, 
Northwestern representative of a Pennsyl- 
vania cabinet maker, bought a Buick H-Six-45 





The Buick and trailer used by the Allens on 
their camping tour to Yellowstone 
Park and Pike’s Peak 


C. Moulton, 
manufacturer, combined pleasure with business on a 10,000: 
mile trip through the west in his Buick 


and before he had taken the first lesson in 
driving, started out from St. Paul, Minnesota, 
on a six months’ business tour, accompanied 
by Mrs. Moulton. 

They carried their home right along with 


them. They traveled through Minnesota, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, Montana, 


Idaho and Washington to Seattle. 

“T saw nothing on the whole trip that thrilled 
me so much as the apple orchards of the Yakima 
Valley and the stretches of evergreen timber 
as we passed the Snoqualime Pass,’”’ Mr. Moul- 
ton told friends. 

“Everybody, and especially motorists we 
met, boosted the Buick. It is certainly a satis- 
faction to sit in a car, day after day, feeling 





with confidence that one is going to get to his 
destination with no trouble whatever.” 

The Moultons found Buick dealers consider- 
ate and kindly from the beginning to the end 
of their journey. With a Buick organization 
of more than 3,000 dealers and service statiors 
to rely on, a trip of this nature is a pleasant 
undertaking in a Buick.” 

“Our entire automobile expense for six 
months, outside of gasoline, oil and tires, was 
about $15,” continued Mr. Moulton. “One 
of the original tires came in O. K. on the home 
run, having made the 10,000 miles. 

“T find a high-powered automobile is the best 
means of travel for a business man. My 
Buick has paid for itself several times over 
already. The average traveling salesman can 
increase his business almost 50 per cent with 
a car. Appearance, first impressions, and the 


Roads encountered in Texas by Father Kemper 
and party 









Northwestern representative of a Pennsylvania 





like, you know, count for a whole lot,’ said 
Mr. Moulton. 

As soon as the Snoqualime Pass opens in the 
spring, Mr. and Mrs. Moulton expect to make 
a similar trip back to St. Paul. 


Couple, 60 Years Old, Enjoys Trip 


R. and Mrs. A. Roe, of Seattle, Washing- 

ton, have just completed a_ successful 
6,341-mile journey from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in their new Buick car, delivered to 
them at the Buick factory. 

“We were given a special guide who showed 
us through the Buick factory. We started 
with the sand pile and ended up with the fin- 
ished shining Valve-in-Head Buick. I con- 
sider that trip was a liberal education 
in motor car construction, and I have 
more respect than ever before for 
Buicks.” 

That same day they left over the 
national highways for the Atlantic 
Coast. They whirled through Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Washington, D. C.; Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Atlantic City and 
New York City. Motoring up the 
Hudson River they made short stops 
at Rome, Poughkeepsie and Albany 
on the way to the Adirondacks. They 
struck across New York State into 
Buffalo and shortly after crossed 
into Canada at Niagara Falls. 

Crossing Ontario to the west by way 
of London, they entered Michigan at 
Port Huron and proceeded to Detroit 
and Chicago. 

From the cornfields of Iowa they 
turned north driving over the 
Jefferson Highway through St. Paul, 
and over the National Parks High- 
way to Fargo, North Dakota. 
They entered Canada at Portal. 
Through the Bad Lands of Canada 
they drove westward over the Red Trail, 
crossing the Rocky Mountains at Crows 
Nest Pass. 

They swiftly made the final lap of their 
journey between Spokane and Seattle complet- 
ing their 6,341-mile trip with a total mechani- 
cal expense bill of 50 cents. That 50 cents was 
spent for tightening rivets in the fan. 

They made 200 miles to the day, starting at 
sunrise and driving until after dusk. They 
camped out every night from New York City 
to Seattle with the exception of the visit with 
home folks in Iowa and Canada. 

“East of the Ohio River,” said Mr. Roe, 
““we counted the cars on ten-mile stretches and 
many a time we counted more Buicks than any 
other make.” 

They had no occasion to test the reputation 
for courtesy of the Buick dealers along the way. 
“With only two punctures from coast to coast 
we certainly had a wonderful trip,” said Mr. 
Roe enthusiastically. “I am well pleased with 
the Buick car. Mrs. Roe and I both are past 
60 years and yet we were never tired out on the 
way across country.” 





Mr. and Mrs. A. Roe, of Seattle, and the Buick 
in which they completed a 6,34!1-mile 
trip across the continent 
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The Fire of Driftwood 


We sat within the farm-house old, 
Whose windows, looking o’er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold, 
An easy entrance, night and day. 


Not far away we saw the port, — UR 
The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, — — 
The lighthouse, —the dismantled fort, — 
The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 


We sat and talked until the night, 
Descending, filled the little room; 
Our faces faded from the sight 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 


We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was dead; 


And all that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 
Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 

And never can be one again; 


The first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words are powerless to express, 
And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 


The very tones in which we spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark; 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 

A mournful rustling in the dark. 


Oft died the words upon our lips, 
As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 
The flames would leap and then expire. 


And, as their splendor flashed and failed, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main, 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer back again. 


The windows, rattling in their frames, — 
The ocean, roaring up the beach, — 

The gusty blast, —the bickering flames, — 
All mingled vaguely in our speech; 


Until they made themselves a part 

Of fancies floating through the brain, — 
The long-lost ventures of the heart, 

That send no answers back again. 


O flames that glowed! O hearts that yearned! 
They were indeed too much akin, 

The driftwood fire without that burned, 
The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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RS. BENTHAM, waiting on the cor- 

ner for her car, was amazed to see her 

small daughter. half dragging as dis- 

reputable and dejected a pup as ever successfully 
evaded the dog-catcher. 

“T found him,” Dorothy announced trium- 
phantly. ‘“‘And I’m going to feed him and 
*dopt him.” 

‘Yes, dear,’’ said Mrs. Bentham, “I’m sure 
he needs to be fed. But I think—” 

What she thought Dorothy never knew, for 
the car came along 
just then, and Mrs. 
Bentham after a 
second’s hesitation 
boarded it. 

At home Dorothy 
was privileged to 
take in as many 
stray dogs and cats 
as she pleased, but 
here it was differ- 


ent. Dorothy and 
her mother were 
visiting Dorothy’s 


paternal grand- 
father, a gentleman 
who never permit- 
ted a pet of any kind 
on his premises. 

Mrs. Bentham, 
who stood very 
much in awe of her 
father-in-law, and 
at stated intervals 
took Dorothy to 
visit him only be- 
cause her husband 
insisted upon it, 
wondered uneasily 
what would happen 
when that dog was 
presented to him, 

But Dorothy had 
no misgivings. She 
took her dog to the 
kitchen, and, aided 
by the good-natured 
Irish cook, fed him 
until his lean sides bulged. Then she picked up 
the animal and went in search of her grandfather. 

She knocked at his study door, not because 
she considered such formality either necessary 
or advisable, but because he did and she was 
willing to oblige him to that extent. 

““Come,”’ he called. 

“Now, you Ginger-dog,’ Dorothy admon- 
ished, “When I open the door, just you walk 
right in. Don’t you be afraid of gran’pa; 
he likes dogs.’’ Which last was pure fiction 
but Dorothy didn’t know it and the Ginger-dog 
didn’t care. He entered after the fashion of a 
missile hurled froma catapult, and he looked 
at Mr. Bentham with the kindly toleration 
of the large nature for the smaller one. 

“Gran’pa,’ announced Dorothy, “this is 
my Ginger-dog.” 

She surveyed the animal proudly and waited 
for some expression of her grandfather’s appro- 
bation. But from sheer excess of amazement 
he was silent. 


> 








“‘Ginger,”’ explained Dorothy encouragingly, 


29 


‘is his name, and he’s a dog. 

“U—um,”’ said Mr. Bentham with an eye on 
the dog who was now enthusiastically investi- 
gating the waste basket. “And may I ask 
what you intend doing with your Ginger-dog?”’ 

“Keep him here,’ said Dorothy promptly, 
“until we go home, and then take him with me. 





‘If he isn’t emptying your waste basket he’ll probably be doing something 


much worse. And I’ll pick up the papers for you’’ 





I ’spect, gran’pa,” she advised, following the 
direction of her grandfather’s eyes, “you 
better leave him alone. If he isn’t emptying 
your waste basket he'll probably be doing 
something much worse. And I'll pick up the 
papers for you.” 

“Your mother,” said Mr. Bentham, 
let you take that dog home with you.” 

“Oh, yes, she will,” said Dorothy with cheer- 
ful conviction, ‘“‘and papa’ll be most tickled to 
death to have him. ‘I’ve got,’ she confided 
enthusiastically, “‘six cats and four dogs—all 
tramps we picked up.” 


“won't 


Mr. Bentham’s eyebrows went up. “We?” 
he questioned. 
“Papa helped me find them,” Dorothy 


explained. ‘Papa says every city ought to 
have a home for little orphan kitties and dogs 
same as they do for orphan babies.”’ 

Mr. Bentham smiled grimly. He wasn’t at 
all surprised, for he remembered how Dorothy’s 
father when a boy had been continually bring- 
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ing home homeless animals, but he had never 
been allowed to keep them. He opened his 
lips to tell her so, and then, very much to his 
surprise, closed them again. 

The Ginger-dog stood before him and looked 
up at him with sharp, twinkling eyes. He 
had found a leather strap in the waste basket 
and one end dangled alluringly from his mouth. 
He shook it invitingly and growled gently. 
Dorothy, on her knees gathering together the 
scattered contents of the basket, laughed de- 
lightedly. 

““Isn’t hea dear?’ 
Dorothy cried. 
“Gran’pa, he wants 
you to play with 
him.” 

“Gr-r-r-r-r!”’ said 
the Ginger-dog. 

It was the first 

time probably since 
he left off wearing 
pinafores that any 
one had expressed a 
desire to play with 
Roger Bentham. 
The nerve of it 
somehow appealed 
to him. Acting on 
the impulse of the 
'; moment he leaned 
Ed down and grasped 
the free end of the 
strap. 
“G-r-r-r-r!”’ said 
ie the Ginger-dog. He 
braced himself and 
pulled stoutly. Mr. 
Bentham suddenly 
released his hold 
and a very much 
surprised dog 
tumbled over back- 
ee wards. But he bore 
no malice as a vi0- 
lently waving tail 
testified. 

“Oh, well, Doro- 
thy,’’said hergrand- 
father, “keep your Ginger-dog if you want to. 
But he’s very dirty,”’ he added. 

“Yes, gran’pa, John is going to wash him 
for me. Come on, Ginger.” The dog picked 
up his strap and trotted to the door. With 
her hand on the knob Dorothy turned to ask 
a question. ‘“‘Gran’pa,”’ she said, “what color 
do you s’pose he’ll be when he’s washed?” 

“Dorothy,” said her grandfather, “it’s hard 
to say. But if John ever succeeds in getting 
down to his hide, I think he’ll probably come 
out white.” 
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* * * 


Mrs. Bentham had quite expected to be 
met by a tearful little daughter mourning for a 
homeless dog that she wasn’t permitted to keep. 
So her surprise was considerable when she found 
them sitting on the front steps—Dorothy, 
smiling, happy, and the Ginger-dog scrubbed 
to a state of immaculate whiteness and with 
one of Dorothy’s hair ribbons tied about his 
neck, 
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“Dorothy,” said her mother, nervously, 
“does your grandfather know you have that 
dog?” 

“Of course,” said Dorothy in a matter-of- 
fact tone, “‘gran’pa said I might keep him. 
Grandpa likes him.” 

“Are you quite sure?” Mrs. Bentham per- 
sisted. 

“He said,’ quoted Dorothy, ‘“‘Oh,well, keep 
your Ginger-dog, if you want to.’ ” 

Dorothy was a truthful child so her mother 
could not but believe her, but she failed to 
understand it. However, she contented her- 
self with merely a word of caution to the effect 
that the Ginger-dog had better be kept out of 
doors or in the stable. Dorothy dutifully 
promised and left him in charge of the coach- 
man when she went in to dinner. 

John fully intended to prove faith- 
ful to his charge, but while he gos- 
siped on the back porch with Hester, 
the pretty housemaid, the Ginger- 
dog unobserved by either of them 
slipped into the kitchen. 

Cook heard him yelp when the 
swing door caught his tail as he 
went into the butler’s pantry. But 
it was Perkins, the dignified but- 
ler, who opened the door from the 
dining room and inadvertently let 
him in. It was the first time in all 
his years of service that the per- 
fectly trained Perkins had ever 
found himself at a loss. The agon- 
ized glance he sent in Mr. Benth- 
am’s direction that gentleman 
maliciously refused to see. He was 
determined to make Perkins act on 
his own responsibility... And Per- 
kins did. He reached for the 
Ginger-dog as he flew past, missed 
him, lost his balance and tumbled 
ina heap beside Mr. Bentham’s chair. 

‘**Perkins,”’ said his master blandly, 
‘“‘when I engaged you, you neglected 
to mention that you were a con- 
tortionist.”’ 

“Ves, sir;, No, sir, stammered 
the much embarrassed Perkins get- 
ting to his feet. 

Through the rungs of the chair 
the Ginger-dog eyed him warily. 
When he understood that he was 
not to be further interfered with, 
he settled down beside Mr. Bentham 
and rested his chin on the gentle- 
man’s correctly tailored knee. 

Mr. Bentham moved uneasily, 
but the Ginger-dog merely snuggled 


up closer and suggestively licked 
his chops. 

“He wants you to feed him, 
gran’pa,”’ prompted Dorothy. Mr. Bentham 


looked doubtfully from the Ginger-dog to 
his plate and back again to the Ginger-dog. 

“T ’spect he’d eat bread if you buttered it,” 
Dorothy suggested helpfully, “or a piece of 
meat. Then, catching sight of her mother’s 
signals of distress, ‘‘What is it, mama? Am I 
talking too much? I’msorry. But you know 
gran’pa isn’t much used to dogs. P’rhaps he 
doesn’t know what they like.” 


His daughter-in-law’s confusion put Mr. 
Bentham in a good humor. He shrewdly 


guessed that his idiosyncrasies had been pretty 
frankly discussed by his son and now it gave 
him some satisfaction to offer proof that he 
was not quite as he had probably been repre- 
sented. 

He cut a slice from the roast and offered it 
to the Ginger-dog. It disappeared at one gulp 
and a look of deep satisfaction settled on the 
animal’s face. 

‘Ginger likes gran’pa,”’ said Dorothy. 
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But Mrs. Bentham, watching the dog, was 
unable to determine whether his attitude 
toward Mr. Bentham was prompted by affec- 
tion or by mischief. 

And a closer acquaintance with the Ginger- 
dog but made her the more puzzled. Always 
when he could effect an entrance to the dining 
room he sat by Mr. Bentham’s chair and begged 
for food; he licked the polish from that gentle- 
man’s shoes, not as one having an appetite 
for that particular delicacy but rather after 
the manner of one attending to the serious 
business of life. 

When Mr. Bentham left the house he went 
with him to the gate, and he met him when he 
came back. He was no respecter of persons 


and his manner of greeting her father-in- 





‘“‘We want a doctor, Perkins,’’ he said, ‘‘I think 


there’s a sprain here’’ 





law caused Mrs. Bentham much uneasiness. 

‘““By stepping on his hind feet you can break 
him of jumping on you,”’ she suggested once. 

“T dare say,’ Mr. Bentham agreed. “But 
will you tell me how I’m to reach his hind feet?” 

Mrs. Bentham looking at the wildly leaping 
dog was obliged to confess that she didn’t know. 

* * * 

It was ten days since Dorothy and her 
mother had gone home taking with them the 
Ginger-dog. 

The gardener had set out new plants to take 
the place of those the Ginger-dog had dug up 
when he buried his bones; his collection of old 
shoes had been carefully gathered up and 
burned; the furniture he had scratched and 
chewed and otherwise maltreated had been 
looked after by the repairer. In short the 
place had returned to its normal state of quiet 
order. 

Without, the rain fell steadily and Mr. 
Bentham sat in the library reading a letter that 
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had come from his daughter-in-law by that 
afternoon’s post. 

It was a nice, correct, little letter, but it left 
Mr. Bentham wondering why it was he had 
never been able to inspire in any one save the 
most perfunctory affection. He was aware 
that his wife, long since dead, had loved him 
because she was his wife andit is a wife’s duty 
to love her husband. His son’s affection was 
of a like nature and his daughter-in-law was 
like the others. Dorothy, too. Many a 
time he had longed for spontaneous caresses 
from her, but all Dorothy’s adoration was 
showered on her father. 

It was, he supposed, his own fault. It was 
his nature to be reserved, not to make the first 
advances, but he believed that if some one 
would love him in a reasonless, 
irresponsible way which is, after all, 
the only real way of loving, he could 
be different. 

He picked up Eleanor’s letter to 
return it to its envelope, and as he 
folded it, a page came into sight 
that he had not seen before. It was 
a postscript and it concerned the 
Ginger-dog. 

“Dorothy is heartbroken,” he 
read. ‘‘Her Ginger-dog ran away 
—TI can’t think any one would steal 
him, he is not sufficiently valuable 
for that—the day after we got 
home. We have searched for him 
and advertised without result. I 
suppose he is just naturally a tramp. 
Animals, as well as people, some- 
times are.” 

It was then that Mr. Bentham be- 
came aware of some kind of com- 
motion in the hall. He opened the 
door to see what it was all about. 

“It’s that Ginger-dog, sir,”’ Per- 
kins explained in a tone of deep 
disgust. 

He was red of face and he held the 
struggling animal firmly by the col- 
lar. ‘‘However he got here J don’t 
see.” And he shook the dog with 
no gentle hand. 

At sight of Mr. Bentham the dog 
redoubled his efforts to break from 
Perkins’ detaining hand. 

“Let himyyeo;geevine 
ordered. 

Perkins obeyed, and with a yelp 
of delight the dog cast himself on 
Mr. Bentham. It mattered not to 
either of them that he was drip- 
ping wet and that he left the prints 
of his muddy feet on Mr. Bentham’s 
immaculate waistcoat. 

The Ginger-dog was, if possible, 
dirtier than he had been when Dorothy had 
picked himup. One ear was torn and bleeding; 
he was pitifully thin; and Mr. Bentham 
noticed that he limped badly. 

All the tales that Mr. Bentham had ever 
heard or read of dogs who had traveled long 
distances to be with the master they loved 
rushed into his mind. 

Mr. Bentham stooped and picked him up 
and held him in his arms. He was not 
ashamed of the sudden tightness in his throat 
or of the smart in his eyes. 

He gently touched the lame leg and the 
animal winced and whined a little. He felt the 
thinness of the little body and his heart swelled 
with pity. 

‘We want a doctor, Perkins,” he said. 
“I think there’s a sprain here. And, Perkins, 
bring a tray—chicken and cake,” he sought 
to remember the delicacies that the Ginger- 
dog had most fancied, “‘ice cream, oh, the best 
there is in the house, for the Ginger-dog!” 
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By E. T. STRONG—General Sal 


N automobile owner who relies on 
poormotor oil as a means of saving 


money in the operation of his car 


is like the farmer who fastened green 
goggles over the eyes of his cattle be- 
fore turning them into a dry pasture to 
graze. He is simply fooling himself and 
injuring his motor performance. 

For some years motor car manu- 
facturers and service men have been 
recommending careful attention on the 
part of the driver in keeping the motor 
supplied with the right amount of oil. 
We do not believe sufficient emphasis 
has been placed on the right kind of oil 
that should be used. 


Before we enter any discussion about 
motor oils, we should fix firmly in our 
minds this one vital fact. The proper 
(lubrication of a motor is more import- 
ant than any one other item in the care 
of the engine. 


Most gasoline engines are automat- 
‘ically lubricated throughout. Manu- 
\facturers usually incorporate in their 
}motors a combination pump and splash 
isystem which, in addition to lubricat- 
ing the cylinder walls, supplies lubricant 
for the main bearings, wrist pin bear- 
ings and connecting rod bearings. 


A gauge is generally attached to the 
/crankcase of the motor to indicate the 
‘supply of oil and another gauge is af- 
fixed to the dash in the driving com- 

partment to show whether or not the 
oil is circulating properly throughout 
the system. 


But as automatic and scientific as a 
‘lubricating system may be designed, 
-no manufacturer can provide a system 
‘that will do its work properly unless it 
is kept supplied with a good grade of 
‘motor oil. 





In this connection, we should not 
confuse the words “good” and “poor” 
with “expensive” and “cheap.” We 
are speaking of good and poor oils only. 
It is often found that a good oil costs 
less than a poor oil, gallon for gallon. 
By good oil we mean a lubricant that 
stands up in quality and body regard- 
tless of what it costs. 


Body and Quality Essential 
ONDITIONS within the motor can 


only be met by a good motor oil. 
The fundamental task of a lubricant is 
to prevent undue frictional heat; or, in 
other words, to protect all wearing 
surfaces against destructive wear. If 
the oil you are using now does not 
succeed in that, you may be assured 
you are burning up poor oil. 
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To more clearly illustrate the value 
of good oil, consider the piston in each 
cylinder moving up and down many 
times a second. Think what that 
means. Think of the surface the pis- 
tons would be rubbing over if their 
travel was in one continuous line. And 
think of the heat the piston and cylinder 
walls are subjected to by the heat 
explosion of the gas mixture. 

To overcome the intense friction that 
otherwise would be created, a thin 
layer of oil must be maintained between 
the walls of the cylinders and pistons. 

Without that film of oil, pistons 
would soon seize or freeze to the cylin- 
der walls. 

Any recognized motor oil will furnish 
the lubrication for a short time. But 
only a motor oil of the correct body and 
quality will stand up in the long run. 

Scored cylinder walls and _ scored 
pistons are common marks of the poor 
motor oil. 


Poor Oil is Expensive 


&® all internal combustion motors 
L\. are heat engines, a terrific heat is 
generated within the cylinders on the 
explosion of each charge of gasoline 
mixture. Most of the excess heat is 
removed through the cooling system, 
yet for efficient operation of the motor, 
the cylinder temperature remains at 
a high point. 

So, in addition to overcoming fric- 
tional heat, motor oil must also be able 
to withstand the heat resulting from 
combustion. 


If the oil breaks down under this 
heat, it is no more a lubricant thana 
thin film of water. Poor oil permits 
the moving surfaces to come into 
actual contact, which results in de- 
structive wear. | 

Fouled spark plugs and pitted valves 
are usually due to incorrect lubricant. 
And when valves are ground, the 
expense should be charged to poor 
oil. In the same way figure as lubri- 
cating expense broken piston rings, 
worn wrist pins and the cost of elim- 
inatng motor knocks, cylinder and 
piston wear. 


Some Points of Evidence 


F the oil pressure gauge on the dash 

of your car fails to register proper 
pressure after the motor has warmed 
up, it is generally safe to say that your 
motor oil is poor. 

In this same regard, if the oil fails to 
stand up under cylinder temperature, 
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cylinder because it reduces the force of 
the explosion in letting gas vapor 
escape by the pistons. There is not 
only a loss in power, but also a waste 
in fuel. 

Another disadvantage of poor oil 1s 
that it is weakened much more readily 
than good oil when on first starting a 
cold motor the gasoline vapor condenses 
and runs down the cylinder walls. The 
poorer the oil the easier it is for gaso- 
line to wash out the film of lubricant 
between the pistons and cylinder walls. 

Good oil will protect the main bear- 
ings, as well as the connecting rod and 
piston pin bearings, against destruc- 
tive wear. When the crankshaft is 
revolving at a rate of 1,000 to 2,000 
revolutions a minute, a terrific heat 
would be generated between the shaft 
and bearings if the oil lacked sufficient 
body and quality. 

The observant motor car driver will 
discover many other evidences of poor 
motor oil. 

The point is that you are not saving 
by using poor motor oil. Running 
tests recently conducted in the Buick 
laboratories proved that the saving to 
the motor parts when using good oil far 
more than paid the extra oil expense. 


How to Select Good Oil 


ND, now you perhaps wonder how 
you are going to know which is 
the good oil and which is the poor oil. 

It is true that most oils to the lay- 
man look alike and feel alike; yet, there 
is a vast difference in their quality and 
body. 

There is one way to discover the 
right oil for your motor under the 
conditions which you operate it. And 
that is to consult the Buick dealer in 
your locality. 

He understands the conditions which 
must be met in your particular part of 
the country. Because he wants you 
to obtain the uninterrupted use of your 
motor car, he will specify the lubricant 
best adapted to your motor. And it 
is to your advantage to call for such 
brands, when your oil supply needs 
replenishing. 

Because conditions are so varied 
throughout the country, the Buick 
Motor Company can recommend oils 
to owners only through its dealers, who 
are in better position to judge oils 
suited for the climatic conditions in 
their localities. 

You will find good oil is cheap at 
any price. 






























































LTHOUGH the chief thing to 
bear in mind about a motor 
car is that it is a piece of 

machinery, it is not enough to say 
that an automobile has a depend- 
able motor, sturdy frame and cor- 
rectly-related mechanical units. 
The strength of these features ex- 
presses in a measure the utility of 
a motor car, but when beauty, 
refinement and convenience are 
neglected a motor car lacks ele- 
ments which might be considered 
essential to true satisfaction and 
comfort. 

Buick engineers and designers 
have long realized the fact that 
genuine utility is acomposite thing. 
Just as unwavering as they have 
been in the development of a ser- 
viceable car, so have they been 
consistent in the development of a 
beautiful car and a comfortable 
ear. And in Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor cars for the present season 
the highest mark of this many- 
fold development is reflected. 

Increased comfort can be seen in the new 
body types; greater convenience in the equip- 
ment and appointments and beauty in the 
graceful lines and handsome finish—all of which 
have been made possible by the efficient meth- 
ods employed in the Buick factories. 

Consider, as an illustration, how it is possible 
for Buick to give bodies the rich lustre and 
leather upholstery—features distinctly Buick. 
Let us follow a Buick body through the finish- 
ing and upholstering departments. 

Each Buick body is, first of all, constructed 
right. The frame and sills are made entirely of 
selected oak and ash re-inforced with number- 
less iron braces. To this frame is secured the 
perfectly moulded sheet metal covering which 
binds the whole together and forms the basis for 
the smooth finish. 

Before paint is applied to the metal, the body 
passes through the sand blasting department 
on its way to the finishing stages. In the 
blasting room streams of fine sand under great 
pressure are played upon the body to remove 
all traces of scale or foreign material that might 
cause a mar in the finish. The body then 
comes out with a clean, pebbled surface and 
passes on to the first painting. 

In the primary paint stage, the body re- 
ceives a coat of rough paint which fills up the 
pebbled pores in the metal and 
gives a firm surface for the color 
paint. The first coat is dried in 
a huge oven and a second layer 
of heavy paint is applied, which 
in turn is baked or set in an 
oven. 

After the second rough coat is 
dry, the body moves along to the 
first color deck. Resting on rol- 
lers it stops in place above a large 
pan and a skilled workman im- 
mediately begins to “‘flow’ color 
over the body surfaces much after 
the manner a man in washing a car 
sprays the body with a stream of 
water. 

The “‘flow’ method of painting 
is one of the secrets behind the 
smooth finish on Buick bodies. 
Flood painting gives a thicker and 
a more evenly distributed layer of 
color over the surface than the 
obsolete hand or brush method of 
painting. And the new system 
not only saves time, but also 
saves paint. 
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The first operation in the Buick finishing department its to cover the two coats 
of rough paint with the first layer of finishing color. After the paint has been 
‘*flowed’’ on, the body moves on a conveyor through the baking ovens 


Surplus paint drips into a pan and runs into 
a clarifier, which separates foreign substances 
from the paint so that it can be used over again. 
Consequently there is less waste and more 
layers. of better paint can be applied at virtually 
the same cost of several layers of lower-grade 
paint by the old method. 

When the body has been completely covered, 
it is released from its position and is carried by 
an endless chain conveyor through a long oven. 
The body moves at the right speed to permit 
established conditions within the oven to firmly 
set the layer of paint. Under the common 
plan of finishing, bodies are stored between 
painting stages in rooms at prevailing temper- 
atures, and climatic conditions naturally have 
a great deal to do with the thoroughness with 
which a job is painted. 

But, under the Buick method of using a 
conveyor system in carrying bodies through 
a baking oven, absolutely nothing is left to 
chance. Correct temperature can always be 
maintained. 

When the body has passed through the first 
oven it is picked up by an overhead conveyor. 
It then moves to the next painting stage and 
the next oven and so on until it has received its 
entire quota of color paint. 

On coming out of the last color oven, the 





ovens at the p 
setting of the paint. This view shows bodies leaving one of the ovens and 
passing to the next painting deck 
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body is removed from the over- 
head conveyor and placed on a 
small four-wheel truck, which is 
shifted to a position on the rub- 
bing deck. 

The rubbing deck is an excel- 
lent example of the care exercised 
in the manufacture of Buick bodies. 
The body, as it leaves the oven, 
could readily be sent to the uphol- 
stering and varnishing departments 
without being rubbed or polished. 
Perhaps, little difference in the 
body would be noticed at first. 

But, by rubbing and polishing 
the body with a mixture of dusted 
pumice stone and water, a finish- 
ing touch is added to the color 
surface, which to a large extent 
accounts for the lasting lustre and 
smooth appearance of the finished 
Buick body. 

After it has been carefully pol- 
ished, the body moves on its 
truck to the upholstery depart- 
ment, where it is placed in line 
for the upholsterers. 

Workmen in the upholstery department are 
divided into groups, each group having two 
lines or tracks to work on. While the men are 
affixing leather, cushions, springs, hair, etc., to 
the bodies on one line, the other line is being 
loaded with bodies from the rubbing depart- 
ment. When the men have completed work 
on the first line, they shift to the other and the 
upholstered bodies are removed. ‘This method 
relieves the upholsterers of handling bodies and 
permits them to devote their entire time to the 
work for which they are especially qualified. 

The leather, trimmings, and French pleats 
stuffed with hair are prepared in an adjoining 
department and come to the upholsterer ready 
for the body. 

Particular care is taken in shaping the cush- 
ioned backs for the greatest comfort. Seats, 
for instance, are always made higher at the front 
edge than at the rear, affording the most com- 
fortable position for passengers. 

The upholstered body is now placed on 
another conveyor and sent to the varnishing 
department where it receives its final coat by a 
flood method similar to the painting in the 
earlier stages. 

A traveling conveyor connects the body 
conveyor with an oven track and the body 
starts on its last trip through baking ovens. 
It moves slowly and persistently 
forward, the varnish setting firmer 
and firmer, and by the time the 
body reaches the end of the oven 
the lasting lustre is set. 

Inspectors with the aid of spot 
lights examine the body for 
possible defects or flaws in the 
finish. 

If the body meets with their 
approval, it advances to an open- 
ing in the floor directly over the 
chassis assembly line on the floor 
below. 

While the body has been pass- 
ing through its various stages, the 
chassis, which it is to join in form- 


passed through systematic stages 
in its evolution. 
and chassis meet, when the body 
is lowered through the opening by 
a pneumatic hoist, to become a 
part of a Valve-in-Head motor 
car, beautiful in design and finish 
and correct in mechanical con- 
struction. 


And so body > 
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When Buick bodies have passed through all the stages of color On the four-wheel trucks, bodies are sent to the rubbing stages, 
painting and drying, they are mounted on small four:wheel trucks. where workmen with a mixture of powdered pumice stone and 
This illustration shows the bodies leaving the last color oven water carefully prepare the bodies for the smooth lustre 


of the final varnish 





being filled with bodies from the rubbing department 


After being polished, the bodies enter the upholstery department, Buick bodies are again placed on conveyors for the final varnish 
where adept workmen affix cushions, springs, hair, leather, etc. which gives them a permanent and lasting lustre. The varnish is 
This view shows men working on one line while the other line is “‘flowed’’ on similar to the color paint 

’ 





As soon as the varnish is applied, the bodies enter the final baking From the varnish ovens the bodies move to the inspectors, who with 


oven, being gradually carried along by chain conveyors. Climatic the aid of spot lights look for possible defects or marks in the finish. 
| conditions within the ovens are so maintained as to firmly If the bodies are passed, they roll forward to an opening in the 
set the varnish floor, through which they are lowered by pneumatic hoists to the 


chassis assembly line on the floor below 





HE striking point about the six Buick models is 








that they enable the business man or woman to select 
a Buick Valve-in-Head motor car ideally suited for 
any particular field of usefulness. The Buick three- 
passenger car makes a wide appeal because it fulfills 


the requirements of a large majority of people. With 








surplus power and endurance, simple and easy con- 
trol, roominess and distinctive appearance this road- 


ster may be operated with perfect satisfaction by 





both men and women drivers in all climates. 
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‘‘For some time I have been reading with much interest The Buick Bulle- 
tin,’ writes Mr. P. M. Lynch, assistant manager of the Southern Iron & 
Equipment Co., Atlanta, Ga. “This is the third Buick car I have owned and 
purchased through your dealer here—John M. Smith & Company. I have 
had complete satisfaction from each Buick. I made a trip last year from 





Mr. J. A. Adams, who travels central Illinois territory for 
the Roberts Sash & Door Company, uses his Buick roadster 
every day. Mrs. Adams and their dog are seen in the car. 
Mr. Adams says his Model E-Six-44 is running cheaper 
than any other car used in traveling territories by his com- 














Atlanta to Miami, Florida, taking in several side trips through Florida. pany. Automobiles are being used more and more by 
I did not have one minute’s trouble the entire time. The Buick is a y 
dependable car and I might add you have a dependable dealer in Atlanta.”’ 






business travelers and the service this Buick roadster has 
given Mr. Adams is an example of Buick utility in modern 
transportation. 
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The stability and sound merchandising plan of the automobile industry 
is found reflected in the character of sales and service stations through- 
out the country. Motor car sales rooms, beautifully and efficiently 
equipped, are seen in the best business districts of cities and towns, and 
automobile dealers invariably have a high standing in their commu- 
nities. An excellent illustration of the aggressiveness of Buick dealers 
is shown in the new building of the Rawlins Motor Company, the Buick 
home in Rawlins, Wyoming. This dealer has a complete show room, 
accessories department and a large storage capacity as well as a well- 
equipped repair shop. 





“One of the most beautiful women of the screen selects the most beau- 
tiful car’? is the way a photoplay press agent described Miss Anna Q 
Nilsson’s decision to purchase a Buick roadster. He should have added 
that Miss Nilsson, who appeared with great favor in the leading femi- 
nine role of ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune,” looked for the appealing combination 
of beauty and dependability ina motorcar. In this view we have Miss 
Nilsson and her selection. She is now awaiting delivery of a Buick 
sedan, which is evidence of Miss Nilsson’s satisfaction in Buick perform- 
ance and comfort. 
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| Although the sale and use of motor cars in China is restricted 

: _ by the almost total lack of roads suitable for motoring, the 
- Honigsberg Motor Car Company, of Pekin, during the last 
» three years has received greater shipments of Buick cars each 
season. On May 20, 1919, there were registered in Shanghai, 
where Mr. H. S. Honigsberg’s main office is located, 1,042 
passenger cars, of which there were more Buick cars than any 
other make of fine automobile. 






The worry of Buick dealers all over the country is not the 
- selling of cars but securing enough to meet the urgent demands 
of regular customers. As a consequence, dealers are leaving 
no stone unturned that might lead to another Buick for them. 
~ When J.B. Roddey, Columbia, S. C., Buick dealer, heard that 
* C. C. Coddington, Buick distributor at Charlotte, N. C., had 
~ received a shipment of Buick cars, he hired an airplane and 
_ made the first commercial trip through the air in the two 
- Carolinas. He dropped circulars on all the towns enroute 
and on arriving over Charlotte he scattered thousands of 
circulars as illustrated above. In the illustration Mr. Roddey 
is on the left and the pilot, Lieut. E. P. Gaines, on the right. 
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There is something infectious about a Buick car when it is taken into a 
family. The other members cannot avoid having a Buick of their own. 
Here are three brothers, Bob, Jack and Jim Wilkinson, successful busi- 
ness men of Waynesburg, Ohio. They own three Buick cars which 
have an average mileage of 20,000 miles each and the brothers say that 
the cars have served without trouble, 


A Buick owner has the satisfaction on returning from a long trip— 
perhaps, a hunting excursion, a business journey or a vacation jaunt 
through the mountains—to know that he has experienced little trouble 
despite bad roads, sandy hills and steep grades. That was the feeling 
of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hodge, of Kane, I/linois, when they made a six- 
day return trip from Milestone, Saskatchewan, Canada. The total 
ees for the 1,472 miles, including oil, gas, hotel, garage, etc., was 
$55.37, 






He is known in his 
community by the product he sells and the service he offers. The quality 
‘cof the product—Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars—is the same in every ; 
instance and Buick service is rapidly becoming universal in its adoption eek cera 
and application. How dealers are falling in line with the Buick movement ; ; 
is illustrated in the place of business of A. E. Thorson, Buick dealer in 
Beloit, Wisconsin, who has an attractive and fully-equipped building on 


a prominent site, 
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Miss Minerva Dooley, who is seated at the wheel with her two friends, 
Miss Kathryn Elgin and Miss “Buick,” all of Bloomington, Illinois, 
has had considerable experience with motor cars. When she was ready 
for a new one her selection, based on style, motor, size of wheels, finish, 
ease of control and dependability, rested with a Buick roadster. “‘I 
rejoice in that my money is invested in a Buick,” says Miss Dooley. 
“T recommend a Buick car for any purpose and wish to advise any lady 
in purchasing a motor car to consider the Buick, especially for its ease 
of control and freedom from annoying troubles.” 


“TEdrove my Buick H-Six-44 5,000 miles. I sold it for list price, plus 
war tax and freight to a former Buick owner,” says Mr. Frank M. 
Forkner, of Hartford City, Ind., in a letter written to the Blackford 
Auto Company, Buick dealers in Hartford City. 

“T have been so well pleased with the car that I have not spent any 

time looking through catalogs, but will place an order with you for 
spring delivery of a Model K-Six-44. 
“Your company says, ‘When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick 
Will Build Them.’ But, I ask, ‘How can they build them better?’ 
My impression is that the Buick can run over or around anything in 
front of it,” 








When the coal shortage threatened New Zealand, 
all express trains were cancelled and passengers were 
unable to travel without first furnishing sufficient 
reasons that they should be allowed to do so. 

To overcome this inconvenience and also delay 
in delivery of mails, citizens organized an automobile 
service between towns and districts with the result 
that Buick Sales, Ltd., of Christchurch, N. Z., under- 
took the mail service to Methven and Dunedin, the 
return journey from Dunedin being attended to by 
another concern. On every occasion the Buick 
arrived in time to allow mails and passengers to 
connect with steamers leaving for Wellington. 

The illustration shows a five-passenger Buick car 
loaded up for the daily run to Dunedin. The mails 
usually weighed more than a thousand pounds and 
in addition there were generally three or four pas- 
sengers. ‘This small model has been asked to carry 
as many as nine people. 

In the daily service of our cars, we often overlook 
the real value of an automobile. Many times it 
takes instances similar to the New Zealand emer- 
gency to reveal the wealth of surplus power and 
strength built into Buick motor cars. 
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OU should bear in mind that your motor 

car is fundamentally a piece of machinery 

and, like all other machinery, it should 
receive careful attention in the matter of lubri- 
cation. 

As religiously 
motor oil, you should see that every 
part is properly lubricated at all times, 
effort to oil the motor and 
chassis parts has been reduced to 
such an extent that the work can be 
attended to in only a few minutes at 
periods. The more system- 
lubrication, the easier it is 
to insure the 
performance of 


as you replenish the supply of 
chassis 


The 


needed 


reoular 
atized the 
for the owner 
ful and dependable 
his car. 


success- 


The following schedule indicates 
the parts that should be lubricated 
ind the kind of lubricant.that should 


I (Numbers refer to chassis 


1 
pe usea 


diagram 


Motor oil. Fill crank 
through oil filler 
tube on left side of motor to the 
‘teock, and do not 
above the 
excess will 


1— Moror. 


case reservoir 


level of the pe 
allow the oil to come 
petcock level as an 
motor to smoke 
ssure gauge on instru- 
shows circulation by 
indic ator 


level occasl 


needle. 
mally 
» petcock and w hen 
dom » make certain the pet- 
cock is not stopped up with dirt 


or sediment. 


action of the 
ASCE alll oil 


by opening the 


When oil level is below pet- 
cock, the quantity of oil in crank 
case can be determined by look- 
ing at measuring stick or gauge. 

(Old oil should be drained 
from crank case and replaced 
with fresh oil as frequently as 
conditions make it necessary, 
depending on grade of oil used, 
climatic conditions and use to 
which motor has been subjected.) 


2—TRANSMISSION. Use steam cyl- 
inder oil for all temperatures above 
freezing. Thin with motor oil 
sufficiently to make liquid below 
freezing temperature. Remove 
filler cap on left side of trans- 
mission case and fill to level lof 
opening. 


3—REAR AXLE. Use steam cylinder 
oil for all temperatures above freez- 
ing. Thin with motor oil suffi- 
ciently to make liquid below freez- 
ing temperature. Remove plug in differ- 
ential housing cover and fill to level of the 
opening. 

4—STEERING GEAR. Steam cylinder oil. 

Remove oil cup cap, insert oil until positive 

housing is full. 


5—TiminGc Gears. Steam cylinder oil. Fill 


through wing plug on left side of timing 
gear case to within one inch of the level of 


the opening. 


6—Pump SHAFT BEARING. Motor oil. Add 
one or two ounces at frequent intervals, 
but do not try to fill full, or the oil will 
overflow into the timing gear case. 


7—VALVE Rocker Arms. Motor oil. 
move wing plug and fill bracket with oil 
until wick becomes thoroughly saturated. 


Re- 
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Adopting a Lubricating Schedule 


Every 500 Miles 
8—REAR SprRING Seat. Motor oil. Lift cap 
of oil cup and fill full allowing felt in oil 
pocket to become thoroughly saturated. 
9—Kuine Botts. Motor oil. Turn cap on oil 
cup until holes line up, fill full of oil and 
give cap half turn. Oil is fed automatically 
through a wire wick to the bolt, 


niente ) 






























































Buick lubrication chart, showing chassis parts that 


should be attended to regularly 
10—Tie Rop Botts. Soft cup grease. Give 
grease cups half a turn. 
orease. 
the tie rod. 


11—Rear Sprinc. Soft cup grease. 
grease cups on spring shackles, 
blocks, and ends of springs half a turn. 
Keep filled with grease. 
cups to each spring. 


Give 


12—STEERING CONNECTING Rop. Soft cup 
grease. Give grease cups a turn or two 
Keep filled with grease. There is one cup 
to each end of the rod. 


a 


The Buick Valve-in-Head motor 


is automatically lubricated 





14—CxiutcH RELEASE Fork PIn. 


Keep filled with 
There is one cup at each end of 


spring 


There are four 


February 











13—BrRAKE AND CLuTcH PEpDALs. Soft cup 
grease. Remove floor board and give 
grease cups one or two turns. Keep filled 
with grease. There is one cup on each 
pedal hub. 
Soft cup 
Remove clutch cover and give 
Keep filled 


grease. 
grease cup one or two turns. 
with grease. 


15—C.iutcu RELEASE BEARING RE- 
TAINER. Soft cup grease. Give 
grease cup—outside of transmis- 
sion housing—one or two turns. 
Keep filled with grease. 


16—BRAKE SHAFT. Soft cup grease. 
Give grease cups one or two 
turns. Keep filled with grease. 
There is one cup at each end of 
the shaft. 

17—SrarTER SiipiInc Gears. Soft 
cup grease. Give grease cup half 
a turn. Keep filled with grease. 


18—FRontT SPRING. Soft cup grease. 


Give grease cups half a turn. 
Keep filled with grease. There 
is one cup at the front end and 
two at the rear end of each 
spring. 

19—Brake Cam Suart. Soft cup 
grease. Give grease cup one or 


two turns. Keep filled with 
grease. There are four cups, two 
at inner ends and two at outer 
ends of the shafts. 


20—SPEEDOMETER SHAFT JOINT. Soft 
cup grease. Give grease cup on 
shaft housing one or two turns. 
Keep filled with grease. 


21—DerL_co GENERATOR. A. Soft 
cup grease. Swing cover on front 
end of distributor housing near 
shaft to one side, and inject 
grease with grease gun, for lub- 


rication of distributor gears, 
generator clutch, and forward 
armature bearing. 3B. Motor 


oil. Turn oiler in rear end of 
generator until hole is open and 
inject motor oil for lubrication 
of rear armature bearing. C. 
Motor oil. ‘Turn oiler on distrib- 
utor cup and inject motor oil 
for lubrication of upper distrib- 
utor shaft bearing. : 


Every 1000 Miles 


22-FronT WHEELS. Soft cup grease. 

Move or jack up car and turn 

wheels until pipe plugs in hubs appear 

on top. Remove plugs, fill hubs with 

soft cup grease and replace plugs securely, 

and at the same time remove hub caps 
and fill with grease. 


23—REAR WHEELS. Soft cup grease. Move or 
jack up car and turn wheels until pipe plugs 
in hubs appear on top. Remove plugs, fill 
hubs with soft cup grease and replace plugs 
securely. 


24—PINION SHAFT BEARING. Soff cup grease. 
Remove adjusting cover on pinion flange 
and fill with soft cup grease. Use grease 
gun 
gun. 


25—Fan Hus. Motor oil. Remove plug in 
hub and inject a small amount of oil. Be 
sure and replace plug securely. 























Nineteen-twenty 
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APOLEON once said, “For everything 
| \ you must have a plan. Whatever is not 

profoundly considered in its detail pro- 
duces no good results. I trust nothing to 
chance.” 

In all branches of business and industry the 
big successes have been won by the firms and 
individuals who settled upon the right policy 
and then stuck to it. 

The strict adherence to a principle is the 
reason for the Buick’s great success. Out of a 
plan have grown a plant and a product, we 
believe, unequalled in this modern industrial 
era—an efficient plant that makes possible the 
product and a dependable product that, be- 
cause of the overwhelming demand for it, 
warrants the immense Buick factories. 

And because of the correctness of the Valve- 
in-Head principle of motor design and the 
unwavering persistency of Buick in sticking to 
the principle, the name Buick has been linked 
with Valve-in-Head in the minds of motorists 
since the days when the possibilities of the 
motor car began to be dimly realized. 

From the very start Buick designers under- 
stood that the motor was the heart of the 
automobile and that a handsome body could in 
no way make amends for a weak or unreliable 
motor. A good motor must first be designed 
and proved. And, then, like a man with a 
strong heart, the outward appearance would 
naturally reflect the vital strength of the motor. 

So that was the plan that guided the engi- 
neers, who designed the first Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor car and have designed and im- 
proved every Buick model since that time. 

Originally satisfied that the Valve-in-Head 
principle was correct, they have refined and 
added features season after season to the Buick 
Valve-in-Hand motor. 

As the Buick developed and improved in 
performance and dependability, it has grown 
steadily in public favor because it has done just 
what the public expected it to do. 

It is, indeed, interesting to look back over 
the long period of the Buick evolution. And 
taking in the development as a whole, one 
is impressed by the fact that every detail in the 
long line of improvements has been consistent 
and in harmony with the original principle, 
and that each succeeding Buick car has profited 
by the experience gained from those that have 
gone before. 

Take, as an instance, the early automobile 





All during the years Buick cars have been marked 
by a steady, consistent development. To the ex- 
clusion of radical departures from approved design, 
there have been improvements and refinements in 
each successive model. This Model C-Six-55 of 
1915 is still a beautiful car. With its six-cylinder 
Valve-in-Head motor, vacuum gasoline feed, electric 
starting, lighting and ignition unit, it not only up- 
held the Buick name but raised Buick standards to 
higher levels. 











One of the early forerunners of the present-day 
Buick was this 1905 model which was the result of 
more than five years’ experience in building cars with 
Valve-in-Head motors, two cylinders opposed. The 
body, pride of the old coach-maker, was akin to the 
surrey of the time. With its carriage top, leather 
fenders, removable oil lamps, bulb horn—features 
that now seem quite impossible—and its dependable 








motor, this car as it sped along was the joy of owners 
and the awe of the countryside. 





During the next five years considerable improve- 
ments were made in the finer automobiles. While 
many other manufacturers were shifting from one 
principle of design to another, the Buick adhered 
closely to the Valve-in-Head motor principle and 
its co-related chassis and body development. In this 
Buick for 1910, refinements over the 1905 car are 
readily seen. Brass trimming was one expression 
of beauty and the Buick was bountifully supplied. 
A four-cylinder vertical Valve-in-Head motor 
replaced the horizontal engine. The motor was a 
sturdy predecessor of the present powerful Valve-in- 
Head motor used in all Buick models. 





which were so aptly described as 
‘‘horseless carriages.” ‘There was little in the 
way of established precedent to follow. The 
body builders turned to the more elaborate 
surreys for guidance, while the motor designers 
busied themselves in adapting marine motors 
to the new vehicles. 

Thus, in the first Buick models a_ two- 
cylinder opposed Valve-in-Head motor fur- 
nished the driving power. ‘The _ horizontal 


models, 








motor was located under the front seat and 
cranked by hand at the side of the car. 

Many interesting features are found on the 
early cars. Buick was the first to make an 
improvement over the old-style buggy fenders 
and steps and also the first to use doors on the 
bodies. As the new models appeared, a 
gradual refinement in body design was made. 
The high, rear seats were lowered, the wheel-base 
lengthened, brass trimmings at first used 
lavishly and later sparingly, the control of the 
car shifted from the right to the left side and 
many other improvements were added in 
succeeding seasons, the Buick gradually and 
steadily becoming what it is today. 

But concurrent with the exterior develop- 
ment of the car, there was the more important 
development of the motor—the heart of the 
car. 

While many thought that the original two- 
cylinder Buick Valve-in-Head was as near 
perfect as it ever would be, Buick engineers by 
ceaseless research and experimental work 
designed the vertical Valve-in-Head motor, 
which through its smooth operation marked a 
new period in the development of the motor 
car. 

Considerable attention was given to the 
correct design of the chassis and its co-ordinat- 
ed units. Every little detail that became a 
part of the Buick Valve-in-Head motor car 
was first put to test in every possible condition 
of road and weather. 

And so each succeeding year finds a number 
of improvements in the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor and motor car. 

Because the Buick Valve-in-Head motor has 
literally performed its way to success, a vast 
organization has been built around this val- 
uable asset of the Buick Motor Company. It 
has taken years to develop the motor to its 
present high state of efficiency and this has 
only been possible through the untiring efforts 
of the Buick engineers and the experience 
gained in years. of painstaking production. 

The reward for the strict adherence to a 
constructive policy through all these years has 
been a demand for Buick cars, which has in- 
creased so rapidly that even with ever-increas- 
ing manufacturing facilities at no time has the 
company been able to build enough cars for 
buyers who realize that the Buick trade name 
stands for the very highest point of perfection 
and efficiency in gasoline motors. 





This 1920 Buick Model K-Six-50 seven-passenger 
sedan is not only the latest development in closed 
car design but the latest effort of the Buick engi- 
neers, backed by twenty years’ experience in building 
Valve-in-Head motor cars. ‘The richness and beau- 
ty of its finish, upholstery, trimmings and graceful 
body reflect the care and skill employed in designing 
and manufacturing the fundamentals of a successful 
motor car—a Buick Valve-in-Head motor and co- 
ordinated mechanical units. 
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6,500 Miles with Five Cents Expense 
| Be eae BENTON, of Seattle, Wash- 

ington, accompanied by Mrs. Benton and 
daughter, Louise, have just completed a 6,500- 
mile transcontinental trip in their five-passenger 
Buick Six. Mr. Benton, contractor and build- 
er, is now a motoring enthusiast—and why 





wouldn’t he be with a 6,500-mile trip to his 
credit at an entire expense on the car of five 
cents outside of gas and oil. 

Mr. Benton took delivery of his car at Flint. 
Speaking of the factory, Mr. Benton says: 
Every- 


“They certainly are busy back there, 
thing runs like clock- 
work. They are focus- 
ing on production, you 
see.” 

From Flint the Ben- 
tons drove to New 
England where they 
proceeded to tour 
through Vermont, 
New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. 

‘In Massachusetts 
we found and enjoyed 
the best roads of any 
state along the entire 
trip. From the public 
library in Boston we 
left at 10:30 a.m. and 
at 6:00 p. m. we were 
crossing the New York 
line. That route lay 
lengthwise of the state 
of Massachusetts and 
our running time gives 
one an idea of the con- 
ditions of the roads.” 

They ferried across 
the Hudson, drove up 
to Albany and then 
started west by way 
of Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. Yellow- 
stone Park just couldn’t be skipped so they 
made the regular five-day tour of the Park and 
they said that Yellowstone was sufficient com- 
pensation for the entire trip overland. 

‘We camped out every night from Portland, 
Maine, to Seattle except one night which we 
spent in the Rochester Hotel at Rochester, N.Y. 
That was the only night we didn’t sleep be- 
cause it was as hot as blazes there. 

‘“‘We preferred our Auto Bed which we erected 
in {ve minutes to any hotel room in the land. 

ooked our breakfasts and suppers on a 
1ail alcohol stove and lived like kings on the 
tat of the land.” 

Mr. Benton was deeply impressed by the fact 
that Buicks predominated over all other fine 
cars in the home state of Michigan and also in 
New England. 

“Buick dealers from one end of the journey 








Mr. S.F. Goheen of Manh 


Buick in which he and his family made a tour of 
6,586 miles through the west. ‘‘We were gone nine 


weeks,’’ he writes, ‘‘and we had no 
trouble of any kind’’ 
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to the other were courteous and anxious to serve 
us but, thanks to Betsy Jane, we didn’t need 
any assistance,” he writes. 


In certain sections of Montana and also in 
Horse Heavens’ country of Western Washing- 
ton they motored for miles through loose sand 
which was almost axle-deep. Every 1,000 miles 
Mr. Benton religiously changed the oil in the 
crankcase. He made the whole trip on the 
original set of fabric tires, one of which still 
contains the air of Flint. One blow-out and 
two punctures made up his only car excitement. 
“When I drove into Seattle the car was behav- 





Many Buick owners, gathered around the fireside these February nights, are entertaining their 
friends with stories of last year’s tours over the country’s highways and trails. Perhaps none 
will be more interesting than the experiences of fishing and hunting excursions into the wilds. 
Are you planning your vacation for next summer? 

fail to show to whom this fascinating photograph should be credited) 


ing just as well as when I took it at the factory. 
There was not a loose joint and my only expense 
outside of gas and oil was a nickel and that 
nickel was for a nut on the spring clip.” 


Owner Enjoys Beautiful Tour 


R. C. J. WELLS, of Battle Creek, Mich- 

igan, is an ardent motorist and since 
completing his last trip of 2,800 miles in his 
Buick roadster, he is a true Buick enthusiast. 
The tour through New England was a beautiful 
one and even more thoroughly enjoyed be- 
cause it was not marred by motor trouble 
of any kind. 

Starting at Battle Creek, he drove through 
New York, covering the Catskill and Storm 
King mountains; from New York to Boston 
by way of Providence and on up the coast to 
Portland, Maine. From Portland he went to 
Burlington, Vermont, passing over the White 
Mountains and through the 
Britten woods. 


In crossing the mountains, 
climbing up the steep, narrow 
roads, the motor pulled stead- 
ily, ‘‘running like a top all the 
way.” 

From Burlington, Mr. Wells 
went through by Lake Cham- 
plain, Rouse’s Point and 
Montreal, down the St. Law- 
rence to Alexandria Bay and 
then on to Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and _ Battle 
Creek. 

During the entire trip there 
was no motor car trouble of 
any kind so Mr. Wells has 
been enthusiastically boosting 
“friend Buick’ ever since. 
He plans to drive to Los 


Angeles this winter, using 
the smaller of his two Buick 
cars. 


(We regret that our records 








February 





Buick Equal to Western Tour 


[ you remember when I first talked with 
you in regard to the purchase of an auto- 
mobile, I told you that we intended to make a 
trip to the Pacific coast and that I desired to 
purchase a car that was equal to accomplish 
the trip and bring us safely home. I am 
satisfied that I made an excellent choice in 
the seven-passenger Buick,” writes Mr. 
S. F. Goheen, of Manhattan, Kansas, to the 
Manhattan Motors Company, Buick dealer. 

“T purchased the car May 21, 1919. On 
June 18, 1919, we started on our trip to the 
western coast. The 
car had been driven 
258 miles before we 
started on this jour- 
ney. There were five 
people in our party, 
and our car with the 
average load weighed 
4,525 pounds. 

“We left Manhat- 
tan June 18th, followed 
the Golden Belt road 
to Salina, Kansas, then 
by way of Hutchinson, 
Dodge City, Garden 
City, Kansas, Trini- 
dad, Colorado, Raton, 
Las Vegas, Santa Fe, 
Albuquerque, Socorro, 
Magdalina, New Mex- 
ico, Springerville, St. 
John, Halbrook, Win- 
slow, Flagstaff, Wil- 
liams, Ashfork, King- 
man, Arizona. 

“We crossed the 
Colorado river into 
California at Topah 
about 12 miles south of 
Needles, from Needles 
to Barstow. 

“From Oakland we started home by way of 
Stockton, Sacramento, Placerville and Lake 
Tahoe. We came through Carson City, Reno, 
Lovelocks, Elks, Montello, Nevada; then by way 
of Snowville, Tremonton, Brigham, Ogden to 
Salt Lake; from Salt Lake to Pocatello, 
Idaho, through Blackfoot, Idaho Falls, Rex- 
burg, St. Anthony to the west entrance of 
Yellowstone Park, coming out by way of Cody, 
Wyoming. 

‘We arrived August 18th. We were gone 
nine weeks and had traveled 6,586 miles. We 
had no motor trouble of any kind. We had 
to purchase one new fan belt. 

“I can assure you that we gave the Buick a 
very severe trial coming through Nevada on 
the way home. The road was exceptionally 
bad between Lovelocks and Elks, Nevada. 
We had the only blow-out at 3,005 miles, and 
the only puncture at 5,000 miles.” 





For many years an ardent motorist, Mr.C. J. Wells, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, is now a true Buick en=- 
thusiast as the result of 2,800-:mile 
trip through the east in his 
Buick ~oadster 
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The “Day is Done 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through and rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me, 
That my soul cannot resist: 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that invest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


—— 
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A Tardy Rebellion 
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me a-settin’ here waitin’. 
“Comin’, pa.” Louella dropped the twist 
of pink ribbon on the old-fashioned wash- 
stand that served her for a dressing table, and 
hurried down the stairs. “I thought Bessie 
was here,’ she explained, breathlessly. 


OQUELLER! LOUELLER!” 
“Seems t’me you take your time, an’ 


“Well, she ain’t. I called you 
a dozen times.” 

“T’m sorry, pa. Did you want 
somethin’?”’ 


“What'd you spose I was yellin’ 
myself hoarse fer? My pillows is all 
in a heap. Fix ’em, can’t you?” 
Moses Abbott’s voice was querulous; 
his watery blue eyes accusing. He 
hitched a little forward in his chair, 
groaning. In curious contradiction to 
his short, fat little body, his face was 
long and thin. His cheeks were 
covered with a bushy stubble of gray 
whiskers, out of which his sharp 
nose started at an abrupt angle, giv- 
ing him the appearance of being 
suspiciously alert. 

“An my baccy’s over onto the 
mantlepiece,” he grumbled. 

‘‘Now jest you wait a second, pa, 
I’ll get it,’ Louella promised cheer- 
fully. She patted and plumped out 
the calico covered cushions in the 
chair, brought her father’s pipe, 
found and struck a match and when 
his tobacco was well alight, turned 
towards the door again. 

“Where you goin’?” Abbott 
demanded, between deep puffs. 

“I—I was jest goin’ to finish 
dressin’, pa. 


A 


““C’m here, I say!’ 

Slowly Louella approached his chair. 

“T want to know what’s all this 
fussin’ an’ fixin’ up fer,”’ he demanded. 
“T want ter know why you’re wearin’ 
yer best clo’es of a Tuesday night.” 
He poked the stem of his pipe at 
Louella’s stiffly-starched muslin 
sleeve. 

“Nothin’, pa”’ 

“Don’t you lie ter me! It’s that 
Blake feller comin’, that’s what it is. 
Well, he kin just take hisself home 
ag’in and stay there. It ain’t goin’ 
ter do him no good ter hang around 
here. You hear me? Now, I’ll have 
some tea.” He settled himself back in his 
chair, with the air of one who had issued an 
ultimatum about which there could be no 
possible argument. 

Without a word, Louella crossed the kitchen, 
and pulled the shining copper kettle over onto 
the middle of the stove. Then she walked up 
the stairs, unheeding her father’s commands to 
return. It was the first time in her life that 
she had deliberately defied him and the action 
filled her with a sort of panic. When she stood 
before the cracked mirror over the wash-stand 
and tried to fasten the pink bow on the front of 
her dress, her fingers were shaking so that she 


“Oh—Henry!” sniffed 
Bessie. 
care. 

She went into the 
sitting room, closing 
the door behind her, 


By Lillian Bennet Thompson 


could hardly hold the pins. She knew that she 
ought to have become used to her father’s 
uncompromising hostility toward Henry Blake; 
and on this occasion, she had steeled herself to 
meet it, but she was frightened at her own 
temerity. 





“He won’t 
I—I’m busy. 


In a flutter of tremulous expectation, she 
loosened her hair a little about her thin tem- 
ples. She rather fancied that the wispy brown 
locks made her careworn face appear younger. 

It was nearly three months since she had 
seen Henry Blake, and the last time had been 
one of Moses Abbott’s “bad” days; she hadn’t 
even had a minute to change her gingham 
dress. She hoped Henry would like this one; 
maybe he would remember she had worn it 
when they went to the barn dance together 
the year of the freshet. The pink bow gave it 
a touch of newness. 

Was that his step on the path? She pushed 





aside the curtain and looked out. It was only 
her sister, Bessie, coming along between the 
straggling rows of four o’clocks, and with young 
Bob Phillips. Bessie was nineteen now; she 
had graduated from school, and was home to 
stay. 

Bessie was a good cook and housekeeper— 
Louella had seen to that. She could do the 
work of the house easily, and maybe 
by getting somebody to work the 
land on shares, Bessie could manage 
very well. She’d have to. Henry was 
tired of waiting—fourteen years is a 
long time for a man to be faithful to 
one woman—. 

Fourteen years! It was just that 
to a day since Henry Blake had asked 
Louella Abbott to marry him. 
Louella had been twenty-three then; 
rather attractive, in spite of her large 
red hands and awkward feet. Now 
she was merely thin; her pretty color 
had faded and her hands seemed 
larger and redder than ever, but 
Henry’s devotion had not wavered. 

Four times a year he had made 
the thirty-mile trip to the Abbott 
farm to ask Louella to drive back 
with him, as his wife. And Louella’s 
answer had always been the same. 
There was Bessie. The child must 
have a good education, and she must 
have a little fun, too. Louella’s own 
stark childhood must not be repeat- 
ed in Bessie’s. 

And there was Moses Abbott, 
crippled with rheumatism. He need- 
ed lots of attention, and he liked 
Louella’s cooking. If she married, 
who would look after him? Louella 
had seen her duty plainly before her. 
Four times a year she had sent Henry 
Blake away, and gone on with the 
dreary treadmill of life about the 
worthless little farm, while Bessie 
danced through a happy girlhood, 
and Moses Abbott sat and ate and 
smoked and complained. 

“When Bessie comes home from 
school,” had been Louella’s promise 
to Henry Blake and herself all 
through the years; and now Henry 
was coming to claim its fulfillment. 
Bessie had had her education and 
her good times, her leisure and her 
gay hair ribbons. Now it was her 
turn to cook and bake, milk and 

Henry said so and Louella acknowl- 


churn. 
edged that he was right. 

In Louella’s little bible, was a letter, short 
and ill-spelled, the only letter she had ever 
received from Henry. 

“Tl be over Tuesday night a week” (it said) 


“and we'll get things fixed, Loueller. I ain’t 
gettin’ any younger, and I guess this’ll be the 
las’ time. Bessie’s home, now, and you can 
take me or leave me. Y’rs, Henry.” 

Louella’s mind was made up. Maybe it 
would be hard on Bessie, but something inside 
of Louella clamored for the life and love that 
she had denied herself. 








“Come 


? 


“Louella It was Bessie’s voice. 
down, will you? Here’s Henry Blake.” 

Louella could hear Henry out at the barn. 
Her heart was thumping against her thin ribs 
as she put out the candle and felt her way 
downstairs. 

Bessie was waiting in the dusky hall—a 
pretty, fluffy-haired girl, with large blue eyes 
and a voice inherited from Moses Abbott. 

“You'll have to take Henry out on the porch, 
Louella,” she said. ‘Bert Phillips is in the 
sitting room.” 

“All right, honey,” Louella patted her 
cheeks. ‘“‘Pa want anything?” 

Bess shrugged. 

“T guess he’ll make out a while. But if he 
wants anything, you go, will you?” 

“Well, honey, would you jest as lief? Hen- 
ry— 

“Oh—Henry!” sniffed Bessie. 
care. I—I’m busy.” She went into 
the sitting room, closing the door 
behind her. 

Henry Blake’s step sounded on 
the porch. He was a big, heavy 
man, with a good deal of black hair 
and brown eyes that softened won- 
derfully when he saw Louella. 





‘He won't 


“Well, girl!’ he greeted her. “‘So 
Bessie’s home!” 
Louella nodded, looking up at 


him shyly. 

He drew her to the low step and 
sat down beside her. 

“The house isall ready an’ waitin’, 
Loueller,”’ he said. ““Tomorrer morn- 
ing, if you’re agreeable, we'll drive 
over to the parson’s. Broke it to 
the old man yet?” 

“Not yet. He—he ain’t been so 
easy to get along with lately. I—I 
thought mebee—” 

“T better tell him myself,” Blake 
suggested, but Louella laid a detain- 
ing hand on his arm. 

“No, no, Henry! I'd ruther. 
might say somethin’—” 

He interrupted her. 

“Took a-here, Loueller, you ain’t 
goin’ to put me off ag’in? I’m forty- 
three years old, an’ it’s time I settled 
down. I ain’t never looked at no 
one but you—you know that. But 
—there’s Jess Adam. She'd have 
me, I guess—an’—an’—well, you 
ain’t goin’ to put me off, are you?” 
Jess Adams! Louella knew her 
a handsome, capable woman, 
whose well-run farm adjoined the 
Blake place. Yes, she’d have 
Henry, but—Bessie was home now. Louella 
put out a timid hand, and Blake covered it 
with his own. 

“Suit you to drive over to the parson’s 
early, Loueller?’”” He put a clumsily tender 
arm about her waist. 

Louella’s plain face was flushed a soft rose; 
her wistful eyes were starry. She opened her 
lips to speak. 

“Loueller!”’ 

“It’s pa callin’,” she said. 

“Well, let him wait a minute. 
Loueller, girl?” 

“Touella Abbott!” 
again. 

The sitting-room door was flung open, and 
Bessie’s voice shrilled out pettishly. 

“Touella! Don’t you hear pa calling you? 
Where are you? Louella!’’ 

Louella got to her feet. 

“T’l] have to go, Henry, dear, ’’she said softly. 
“Pll be right back.” 

In the hall, Bessie made a little rush forward 
and grasped her arm. 

“T ouella!’’ she whispered excitedly, “‘Listen! 
Bert’s got a job in the city and he wants me to 
marry him right away! Oh, I’m so happy. 

I’m going to live in a swell flat and never even 
see a cow!” 

“Why don’t you say something?” she de- 
manded, as Louella did not speak. ““‘Why don’t 
you say you're glad?” 

“Toueller! Loueller!’’ came the voice from 
the kitchen. 

“Are you?” Bessie was distinctly aggrieved. 


He 





Suit you, 


The man’s voice called 
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“Oh, of course I’m glad, honey,’ Louella 
said, mechanically. ‘“‘Bert’s a nice feller. Yes, 
pa, I’m comin’.” 

Moses Abbott sat by the stove. 

“T want you should get me my tea, Loueller,”’ 
he said, peevishly. ‘‘I’ve called an’ called you, 
til I’m all wore out. Nobuddy cares whether 
I get any tea or not. Who’s that on the porch 
with you?” 

“Henry Blake,’’ said Louella. 

Her father snorted. 

“Huh! That calf! You a-settin’ out there 
with Henry Blake, while I’m a-wantin’ my tea! 
You’d be glad if I was outer the way, so’s you 
could set around all the time an’ moon!” 

“Oh, don’t, pa!’ begged Louella. “I’m sorry 
I forgot your tea. I—” 

“No, you ain’t!”’ he contradicted her fiercely. 
“You'd rather see me set here with my tongue 
hangin’ out fer want o’ a dish o’ tea, and never 











































































































“You lazy, shirkin’ old scoundrel!” said Henry Blake, “for two cents, I'd 
take that boot myself an’ whale you with it.” 


You’d rather lully-gag with Henry 
I won’t have him hanging 


move. 
Blake, you would. 
around here.” 

In silence, Louella poured out the tea, and 
handed her father the brimming cup. And 
then, without a word, she left him there, and 
went back to the front porch. 

Blake turned as she came out. 

“Well?” he said. ‘‘Suit you, Loueller?”’ 

Slowly, very slowly, she shook her head. 

“T_can’t, Henry,” she said, very low. 

A puzzled look spread over his face. 
can’t? You ain’t goin’ back with me?” 

“No. I can’t, Henry.” Her voice sounded 
very tired. ‘““There’s pa, Henry.” 

‘“But—Bessie’s come home.” 

‘“Bessie’s goin’ to marry Bert Phillips right 
away.” 

“And that means you can’t marry me?” 
he asked after a minute. 

She nodded. 

“Think, Loueller,” he urged. “I’ve waited 
fourteen year fer you. I need you, Loueller. 
Ain’t you give up enough fer Bessie? First, 
she was too little to be left alone; then she had 
to git an eddication. Now she’s old enough, 
an’ she oughter take some care off’n you. She 
ain’t the only one you got to think of. What 
about me?” 

“There’s pa, Henry,” Louella said again. 

He went closer to her and took hold of her 
arm. 

“Toueller Abbott, you’ve waited on that man 
hand an’ foot ever since I can remember,” he 
said. ‘He ain’t no more a cripple than I be! 
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Don’t send me away 


He’s. jest plumb lazy. 
I want a 


ag’in, Loueller. I—I’m lonesome. 
real home an’ a real woman in it.” 

Louella was trembling. She twisted a plait 
of her skirt between her roughened fingers. 

“Henry,” she faltered, ‘“I—I—” she could 
not go on. 

“Then,” he said, slowly, “‘you mean I should 
ask Jess Adams? You know that it means— 
I told you, Loueller.” 

“Yes, Henry,” she nodded, unsteadily. 
know.” 

“Well?” He released her arm and stood 
away from her. ‘‘Well, Loueller?” 

She held out her hand; he did not seem to see 


con) 


it. 

“Goodnight, Henry.” 

“Goodbye, Loueller.”’ 
stepped off the porch. 

Her eyes filled suddenly with stinging tears. 
She tried to see his tall figure, as 
it slouched around the corner of 
the house, but her sight was blurred. 
A choking sob caught at her throat. 

“Tou-el-ler Abbott!’ The sharp 
impatience in her father’s voice told 
her that he must have called her 
several times. ‘‘Loueller! I want 
you should come here!” 

“Comin’, pa.” With dragging 
feet, she turned and went into the 
house. 

Bessie was in the kitchen; she 
looked up as Louella entered. 

“T should think you’d come when 
pa calls, Louella!’ Bessie dragged 
the tea kettle toward her, and 
snapped open the cover of the tea 
caddy viciously. ‘““You know Bert’s 
here, and we’re talking! You might 
have a little consideration!” 

“My pipe’s out,” Moses Abbott 
complained. “Git me a match, 
Loueller.” 

The matches were within a foot 
of his chair, by stretching out his 
hand he could’ have’ reached 
them. He glowered at Louella, as 
she came forward. 

“Sulkin’,’’ he remarked. ‘Sulkin’ 
cause you’re axed to do a lettle 
favor fer your poor ole pa! I’d be 
ashamed!” 

“T ain’t suikin, pa,’’ Louella said, 
listlessly. 

“Don’t tell me! Now you can 
help me off with them boots. I 
could set here til my feet was achin’ 
off’n me, and you wouldn’t care.” 

Louella bent over, her hand 
outstretched. 

“*Loueller!”’ 

She started upright. 

“Toueller Abbott! Don’t you dare touch 
that boot!’ In two strides, Henry Blake 
crossed the floor from the door; one arm he 
flung protectingly about Louella’s shoulder; 
the other hand pointed accusingly at Moses 
Abbott. 

“You lazy, shirkin’ old scoundrel!’ said 
Henry Blake, “for two cents, I'd take that 
boot myself an’ whale you with it! Settin’ 
there like you was the Queen of Sheby, an’ 
growlin’ cause things ain’t done prompt to suit 
you! Well, you’ve growled your last growl at 
Loueller!”’ 

The little eyes of Moses Abbott opened to 
their widest extent. His pipe slipped from his 
relaxed fingers and clattered noisily on the 
floor. 

At the sound, Bessie found her tongue. 
“What do you mean, Henry Blake?” she 
shrilled. 

“T mean just what I say—he’s yelled at my 
Loueller fer th’ last time!” Henry turned on 
Bessie. ‘Of all the mean, skulkin’ ole devils 
that ever drawed the breath o’ life, he’s the 
meanest an’ triflin’est!” 

“You just clear out of here!” Bessie ordered 
sharply. ‘“You’ve got no call to come inter- 
fering with things that don’t concern you! If 
I was pa, ’d—” 

“If you was your pa, you'd do jest like he’s 
done—loafed and lolled an’ put on Loueller!’”’ 
Blake interrupted her. ‘““You’re [Continued on page 12 


He turned and 
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An 


CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


HEN aman goes into an estab- 

lishment to transact business, 

he pays a high compliment to 
it because by his very act he expects to 
receive courteous treatment and _ it 
doesn’t: make a great deal of difference 
whether he is looking for goods, service 
or merely information. 

Any organization planning for the 
future will see that the man who meets 
the visitor will return the compliment 
by showing a sincere desire to be of real 
service. And the attitude of the sales- 
man will not be changed should he find 
that he is unable to supply the needs 
of the visitor. The conscientious sales- 
man with any degree of foresight will 
always be courteous. 

But, in virtually every line of busi- 
ness today oversold conditions have 
tended to break down the morale of 
salesmen. Because it has been a great 
deal more difficult to obtain goods to 
sell than it has been to sell them, many 
men in various organizations have as- 
sumed an indifferent air toward custom- 
ers and prospective customers. They 
seem to show little care whether the 
man buys or not. They know that they 
will be able to dispose of what they 
have to sell today. 

The truth of the matter is, as every 
keen merchant knows, that keeping 
alive the practice of courtesy is a thing 
of much importance in business. As 
we have said before, it is not enough 
that the head of the establishment be 
courteous, but this sound business 
practice should extend to every man 
connected with the organization. 


Fundamentals of Courtesy 


HERE is an instance of a man who 

wanted to transfer his account to a 
new branch of a bank near his office. He 
had a considerable amount of money to 
deposit, but when he asked for an 
explanation of the bank’s policy in 
regard to several points, he was treated 
so curtly and coldly that he left the 
branch and took his money along with 
him. 

The branch not only lost this partic- 
ular account but a dozen or so others, 
which would have gone there had not 
the man told of his experiences. There 
is no telling how much this bank would 
have been repaid in financial returns 
had one member of the branch realized 
what he was doing. 

Business courtesy is social courtesy, 
except for a few minor differences in 
detail. In either case it is a question of 
good will—a question of making or 
losing a friend. 

Consider the man who enters a store 
and finds that there are others ahead of 


him. It would only take a minute for 
a salesman or clerk to tell him that he 
cannot be taken care of right away and 
politely make him as comfortable as 
possible while waiting. 

There is scarecely a man who would 
let a friend or even a caller stand on his 
doorstep for any length of time just 
because he had other company. The 
customs of social courtesy dictate better 
practice than that. Yet, how often one 
enters a place of business and is met 
with no attention whatsoever. There 
are any number of cases where custo- 
mers, who are forced to patronize an 
exclusive dealer or agent, are anxiously 
awaiting the time when they can pur- 
chase what they want elsewhere. 


Selling Automobiles 


UST at this time when the demand 
for motor cars is far in excess of the 
supply, there is, generally speaking, 
very little sellmg being done. People 
are buying rather than being sold. On 
many salesmen, this condition has had 
a very disastrous effect. 

Perhaps the most noticeable example 
of this is seen at the motor car shows, 
where men who in other days were 
sincere salesmen are now frequently 
nothing more than part of the exhibit. 
Of course, they will answer questions 
but they are reluctant about going into 
any more detail than is absolutely 
necessary. 

As far as the Buick Motor Company 
is concerned, the present market con- 
ditions are not especially new. Even 
with increased production facilities each 
year, Buick production has been far 
oversold season after season. As peo- 
ple learn about the principles upon 
which Buick cars are constructed and 
about the manufacturing methods in 
vogue throughout the immense Buick 
factories, they want our product more 
and more. 

The Buick standards have attracted 
to this organization an unusually good 
class of dealers and salesmen, who in 
turn have set a high standard for their 
dealings with Buick owners. They 
know that what is good business for the 
Buick Motor Company is good business 
for them. The result is that owners 
have unlimited confidence in the dealers 
as well as in the cars and company. 


Planning for the Future 
RDINARILY we think of selling as 
creating in the minds of interested 
prospects a desire for the product and 
‘arrying that desire to the completion 
of the sale. However, in the case of the 
Buick motor car, the desire for posses- 
sion is present in the prospect before he 
meets the salesman. So, the duty of 





the salesman is to make clear and ex- 
plain why the prospect desires the 
Buick product. 

In this view, then, it makes little 
difference to the salesman whether or 
not he has a car on hand to deliver to 
the purchaser, because it is the purpose of 
the salesman to make more widespread 
the real knowledge of the Buick car. 

In other words, the good salesman, 
while primarily interested in the sales 
of the day, is greatly concerned with 
the sales of the future. He treats all 
inquirers with equal courtesy and 
politeness because he knows that each 
is not only a possible owner but a maker 
of other sales through the spreading of 
Buick principles. He knows that the 
more Buick cars are known the more 
eagerly they are desired. 

As an example, a salesman might tell 
a man that the Buick motor derives its 
power and economy from the fact that 
it represents the highest development 
of the famous Valve-in-Head design. 
To the automotive engineer that would 
be sufficient, but to the layman it may 
be almost meaningless. The good sales- 
man will show him the various features 
of the Buick Valve-in-Head design, 
particularly the fact that it has less 
water jacketed space than any other 
type of motor and the man will quickly 
understand that the less water there is 
to radiate heat, the greater will be the 
percentage of fuel converted into usable 
power. 


Buick Advertising Sincere 


GAIN we state Buick advertising, 
which is nothing more than written 
salesmanship, reflects this same prin- 
ciple of being devoted to educational 
work rather than to an effort to induce 
people to buy Buick cars. Advertising 
is designed to tell people what the sales- 
man would tell them if he were able to 
reach them in person. 

The policy behind all Buick adver- 
tising is to tell the simple truth about 
our product. Because we have been 
sincere and truthful, our manufacturing 
facilities have never been able to reach 
a point where the supply of Buick cars 
will even approach the demand. 

Our advertising is never sensational 
or exaggerated because we know that 
misleading advertising, like discour- 
teous treatment at the hands of sales- 
men, always has a boomerang effect. 
Misrepresentation would result in the 
loss of confidence and the consequent 
decrease in the demand for our cars. 
Just as definite a policy lies behind 
Buick advertising and salesmanship as 
that with which Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor cars are designed and built. 
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The new Buick repair parts factory is seen on the right alongside the 
building housing the repair parts department, where finished material is 





prepared for shipment to Buick branches, distributors and dealers. 


Making Service to Owners Continuous 


NE of the most valuable assets of the 

Buick owner is the genuine service ren- 

dered by the Buick dealer organization 
in connection with the service built into Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor cars. 

Buick dealers everywhere realize that, while 
they are selling motor cars, they are ina broader 
sense selling dependable and comfortable trans- 
portation. Their faith in this view is evidenced 
in their whole-hearted desire to insure the 
Buick owner the continuous use of his motor 
car. 

When a man invests money in a new motor 
car, he generally has one idea in mind. He 
wants to improve his method 
of transportation by more com- 
fort and reliability or, perhaps, 
more economical service. In 
any event, the purchase of an 
automobile is only a gilt-edge 
investment when the owner re- 
ceives the uninterrupted use of 
that investment. 

As delays naturally decrease 
the utility of the car, and lessen 
the value of the investment, 
Buick dealers are intent on 
making sure that Buick owners 
receive the proper service to in- 
sure continuous transportation. 

Perhaps the best illustration 
of the Buick dealers’ service 
plan is seen in the rapidity with 
which repair parts are supplied. 

More than 600,000 Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor cars have 
been marketed since the first 
two-cylinder Buick was intro- 
duced to the motor world. 
There is no possible way to es- 
timate the total mileage of this vast 
number of cars because of the varied 
services into which they have en- 
tered. For instance, the many Buick 
cars in taxi service, running virtually 
twenty-four hours a day the year ’round, 
will turn out more miles in several 
months than the average Buick will 
travel in a year. 

But, it is sufficient to say that 
some Buick cars will undergo more 
wear and tear than others because 
of the care and treatment they receive. 

Some cars will need the replacement 
of parts because of natural wear; others 
because of the neglectful care and severe 
treatment they have received in the 
hands of drivers who have failed to 
lubricate the working parts properly 
or to make adjustments from time to 
time. 

And repairs resulting from the 
neglect of this latter class of drivers 


are the ones that make necessary the large and 


complete stock of genuine Buick parts in 
dealers’ service stations. 

For years the point has been made by the 
Buick Motor Company that a motor car is no 
stronger than its parts, for upon the service- 
ability of each part, as well as upon the ser- 


This view shows one group of gear cutting 
machines used in the department where various 
gears for the different models are produced. 


viceability of the car as a whole, rests the 
assurance of satisfactory motor car service. 
Buick serviceability cannot be credited to 
any single unit or set of units, but to all of the 
units, which are so designed and built that 
they not only perform their own functions 
properly, but are perfectly balanced in strength 
and action with all other units in the car. 
There are thousands of Buick dealers who 
carry a complete stock of repair parts in suffi- 
cient quantities to protect the uninterrupted 
use of Buick cars in their territory. The parts 
are arranged in bins, card indexed, so that they 
may be readily obtained to meet the occasional 








The machine in the foreground is one of the latest types of automatic machines, 
which to the layman seem uncanny in the way they handle three or four 
different operations at the same time. 


demands of local owners as well as owners on 
tour through the various territories. 

The local dealers are backed by the Buick 
branch offices and distributors, who maintain 
larger stocks of repair parts to supply the 
dealers. The branches and distributors are in 
turn supplied by the repair parts department 


The same efficient plan of Buick manufacture 
is followed in the parts factory. 
the gang drills used on various jobs. 


at the factory in Flint. By keeping in regular 
communication with the field, this department 
is able to judge approximately the amount of 
stock that will be needed from time to time. 

To help supply the repair parts department, 
a new building has been equipped with modern 
machinery to manufacture a_ considerable 
number of parts for Buick models now out of 
production. In line with the Buick policy of 
expansion, other units will be added to this 
plant to provide additional spare parts for the 
ever-increasing number of Buick cars in service. 

There are a number of distinguishing features 
about the repair parts plant, which, though 
incidental to the chief Buick 
business of manufacturing cars 
is as modern and complete as 
any of the Buick factories. 

The plant is a unit in itself. 
It has its own general manager, 
superintendent, office force and 
the like. When an order comes 
from the repair parts depart- 
ment for a quantity of certain 
parts, the stock is ordered from 
the general supply station or 
another Buick factory. And 
when the job is completed, the 
parts are sold to the repair 
department. 

All of the parts turned out 
by this plant are in every re- 
spect up to the Buick standard. 
Tools, dies, jigs and fixtures 
made by Buick tool makers in 
afactory especially constructed 
for that purpose are used to 
enable the plant to make parts 
according to specifications. 

The progressive system of 
production, as in all other Buick plants, 
is followed in the machine shop; that 
is, raw material enters at one end of 
the building, passes through the various 
stages of manufacture and leaves as the 
finished product at the other end of 
the plant. Waste motion and hand- 

ling have been eliminated. 

The plant is laid out with the de- 

partments stretching across the build- 

ing. The raw material, after leaving 
the rough grinding department, moves 
forward on electric trucks to the par- 
ticular department where it is to be 
machined. The machines are arranged 
so that the material passes from one to 
the other across the building through 
the finishing stages to the inspector. 
Deposited in one aisle as raw material, 
the finished parts are soon collected in 
the opposite aisle by another electric 
truck and delivered to the repair parts 
department in a connecting building. 

So there is a constant progression, trucks 
moving up one aisle with raw material and 
down the other with the finished parts. 

The variety of work turned out by this model 
shop is amazing to the layman. While one 
battery of machines may be producing parts 
for one model of Buick cars, the adjoining 
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This machine is used to press babbit bearings 
into piston rods. The molten material is forced 
into place by compressed air. 


This illustration shows one end of the piston department, 


In this view, the pistons may be seen after they have left 
where rough castings are being machined down. 


the finishing stages and reached the inspector. 


department may be working on 
parts for another model. One 
group may be producing pistons 
and another headlight brackets. 
It makes little difference the 
character of the part ordered, the 
efficient plant produces it with 
remarkable rapidity, economy 
and accuracy, because it uses the 
same materials, follows the same 
blue prints and enforces thesame 
rigid inspection as used in 
building the original Buick cars 
they are to be used on. 

The department making 
pistons for various models is in- 
teresting to the casual observer. 
Here he is likely to see the pro- 
duction of pistons for three or 
four different models going on 
at the same time. 

The rough pistons come in 
from the store room and are at 


Another example of plant 
efficiency is seen in the method 
by which the various depart- 
ments receive grinding and cut- 
ting compound, which is used in 
the processes of machining and 
grinding various materials. Taps 
have been provided near each 
cutting and grinding department 
so that workmen can easily re- 
plenish the supply, thus permit- 
ting the continuous operation of 
the machines. 

After a department completes 
work on parts for a certain model, 
the jigs, dies and tools are re- 
turned to the tool supply depart- 
ment where they are _ listed 
properly tagged and placed in 
their respective bins. Here may 
be seen row after row of tools, 
guides, fixtures, gauges and other 
equipment used in the production 


first dressed down lightly in the The parts plant is equpred with a complete line of grinders. This of Buick Valve-in-Head cars 
rough grinding department. view shows a row of finishing gtinders where parts are dressed down during the past twenty years. 
They are loaded on electric trucks to the exact specifications. : This equipment is naturally of great 


and shifted to the piston department. 
First the bottoms and interiors are 
machined to specifications. The 
pistons then are placed on jigs and 
the exterior faces are rough machin- 
ed. Then when the pistons are 
machine finished, slots for the piston 
rings are cut. 

Moving on to the next stage, piston 
pin holes are reamed out and bushings 
pressed into place. By this time the 
pistons have reached the end of the 
department, where they are placed on 
the inspectors’ tables. When they have 
been approved they are picked up by 
the electric floor trucks and delivered 
to the parts department. 

Every department is equipped with 
all of the machinery necessary for the 


value and it is handled with unusual 
care, as are the blue prints and 
specifications of the various parts. 
This new and modernly equipped 
machine shop is now in full operation 
at the Buick factory, producing 
parts that may be needed to replace 
others that have worn out because of 
long and strenuous service or because 
of neglect and inattention. 

Through distributors and dealers 
these parts are conveyed to the owner 
in a manner that insures the owner of 
a Buick Valve-in-Head motor car the 
uninterrupted use of his investment— 
a factor that has been of great import- 
ance in giving the Buick organization 
a national, as well as an international, 
reputation for careful and prompt 


work of the department. This means This milling machine is used in the production of crank-cases for service. With this service, beginning 
that there is no interference between some of the older Buick models. at the repair parts plant, and the 
departments and that production con- serviceability built into Buick cars, 


tinues steadily. dependable transportation is assured. 


This is the long aisle toward which the parts are advanced as they In this illustration one section of the tool storage department is 
pass through the different departments. After passing inspection, shown. Each tool, jig and die has a particular bin where it is kept 
electric floor trucks move them to the parts department. when not in use and an index system makes it readily accessible. 
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The Buick V. alve-in-Head 









t their Best where the going is difficult 


HEREVER the going is difficult—over country 
by-ways, on sandy hills or unimproved highways 


E=this seven-passenger touring car is seen at its 
best. Front and rear springs of special construction, steer- 
ing gear remarkable for its ease of operation and long wheel- 
base give the K-Six-49 unusual road qualities, which, as every 
Buick owner realizes, along with the flexible, dependable power 
furnished by the Buick Valve-in-Head motor, make for com- 


plete comfort and satisfaction under all motoring conditions. 
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Buick prestige in Australia has been won and held by per- 
formance alone. In eight test runs for gasoline consumption, 
speed in hill climbing and general reliability, a Buick has in 
each case won first place. In several instances, in a field of 
twenty-five or more entries, Buick cars have won first, second 
and third places. 

All of the cars were stock chassis with bodies built in Aus- 
stralia because of export restrictions. 

Car No. 9, as illustrated here, driven by Mr. S. L. Tyler, 


The great value of a motor car to a physician and a commu- 
nity is illustrated in the performance of a Buick E-Six-45 for 
Dr. H. G. Hinckley, of Merrill, Wisconsin. During 1919 Dr. 
Hinckley drove his Buick more than 14,000 miles in visiting 
patients and in one week, during the influenza epidemic, he 
covered 1420 miles without delay or trouble. Dr. D. B. 
Reinhart, with the Buick D-44 equipped with the Rex top, has 
also been able to call on his patients more often since he has 
relied on Buick performance. Dr. Hinckley’s first Buick was 
a Model G, two-cylinder roadster. He has driven nothing 
but Buicks for thirteen years. 


ARRINGTOXBUIGKGO, 


An excellent example of the progressive Buick dealer spirit is 
seen in the development of the Arrington Buick Company of 
Rome, Georgia. Mr. A. B. Arrington, the young gentleman who 
has rushed out from his office in shirt sleeves to get in this group 
around the Arrington service car, succeeded to the well-estab- 
lished business on the death of his father a year and a half ago. 
His close application to business and systematic methods have 
placed him in the forerank among motor car dealers in his section 
of Georgia. 








won the petrol consumption test with a mileage averaging 
30.19 miles to the Imperial gallon. Mr. H. H. McIntosh is 
seated beside Mr. Tyler. 

In a one-day reliability run, Mr. C. E. McelIntosh, Car No. 
25, won first place with a perfect score; Mr. S. L. Tyler, Car 
No. 26, second place and Mr. P. A. McIntosh, Car No. 24, 
third place. The test consisted of a 107-mile run over hilly 
country. All Buick cars averaged 28.5 miles per Imperial 
gallon. The bodies were of Australian construction. 


“My ninth Buick roadster made more than 100,000 miles. 
Here is my tenth Buick, a Model K-Six-46,” writes Dr. W. L. 
Stierwalt, of Fremont, Ohio. “I have never owned any other 
car but Buick since I commenced using a Buick in my busi- 
ness in 1908. I have always dealt with the same Buick 
dealer. The Buick is the car for me.” 


The number of Buick cars in services where absolute depend- 
ability is demanded in a motor car is constantly growing. In 
this regard, there is no better illustration of Buick leadership 
than the number of Buick roadsters that have been selected for 
fire chiefs throughout the country. J. J. Ryan, chief of the 
Galveston (Texas) Fire Department, is one of the latest to be 
supplied with a Model K-Six-44 for this duty, which requires in 
a motor car the ability to stand 24-hour service the year-round. 
The car is a stock model, except that it is painted in the usual 
fire department red. 
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Floating over Princeton, Indiana, in an air- 
plane equipped with a valve-in-head type of 
motor, Mr. L. C. McFetridge, of the McFet- 
ridge Buick Company, was the first to adver- 
tise Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars from the 
air. Mr. McFetridge was busy for twenty- 
five minutes dropping circulars from the air- 
plane. 


Mr. R. C. Rogers, of Bloomington, Illinois, is now 
driving his seventh Buick car, a Model K-Six-46. He 
was particularly proud of each of the six previous 
Buick cars, but in his new coupe he has found complete 
satisfaction—power, dependability, beauty and the 
Buick refinements that add materially to comfort. 


Buick cars, through the world-wide Buick dealer 
organization, have reached a following that is both 
national and international. Wherever there are roads, 
Buick cars are to be found. Here is a Buick E-Six-50 
sold to Dr. John N. Chain, of Eureka, California, 
which, by the way, boasts the farthest west Buick 
agency in the United States. 


On the most prominent automobile thoroughfares in 
Providence, Rhode Island, are located the sales and show 
rooms of the Aetna Bottle & Stopper Company, Buick 
representatives. The sales offices are among the best in 
town and the service station, in a separate building, is 
especially well equipped to handle the service work for the 
many Buick owners in Providence. Typical of the thou- 


: : sands of other Buick dealers, the Providence organization 
Mr. and Mrs. Justus Peterson, and daughter Eunice, of Prince- is continually striving to keep Buick performance con- 


ton, Illinois, have been won to the ever-increasing ranks of ardent : duty made easy by the in-built serviceability of 
Buick motorists by year-’round Buick Valve-in-Head perform- State fa yi eas eMGhe Sock fe 
ance. : 


All the way from Erie, Pennsylvania, to California with a The rare beauty of Buick design is that it pleases day after 
side trip to the top of Pike’s Peak without a single adjustment day; in fact, it is more appreciated as the miles roll by. And 
is the record of this Buick K-Six-45 driven by Dr. M. S. because of Buick conservative design and dependable mechan- 
Warner and Mrs. Warner, of Erie. This view shows the ism, women drivers have a natural preference for the Buick. 
Warners and their Buick on Pike’s Peak, after the Buick Perhaps none is more popular than the Model K-Six-46, one 
Valve-in-Head motor had successfully negotiated the long, of which Mrs. Rucker Penn, of Danville, Virginia, recently 
hard pull. purchased. 
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Attending to Minor Details 


EEPING a motor car in excellent working As an additional precaution, strips of felt are spring leaves with a mixture of flake graphite 
| order is asimple matter when a regular placed between the body and the frame of car. and motor oil. This lubricant will permit the 


schedule of lubrication and adjustments Should squeaks of any kind develop in the leaves to slip over each other with very little 
followed. Most drivers are quite con- body they may be eliminated by simply tight- friction, thus giving the same smoothness of 
ening the body bolts with a good sized action as when the car was new. 
during warm and fair weather because they wrench, which will draw the body down firmly It is also a good point, after driving the car 
realize that all of the little things go to rounding in position again. all winter, to thoroughly clean the cooling 
out more perfect operation. It is advisable, whether or not squeaks are system before warm weather comes on. No 
All-vear driving has become the custom apparent, to inspect the bolts after winter matter what kind of anti-freeze mixture is 
: During the winter driving to see that they are drawn up good used,a certain amount of sediment is bound to 


is 
scientious in attending to the minor details 


rather than the exception. 

there seems to be a tendency on the part of and snug against the lock washers. settle in parts of the system, or adhere to the 
some to neglect the usual routine and to let Another simple matter is the proper care cylinder and radiator walls. 

slip such matters as attending to grease cups, of springs. Springs do an_ extraordinary ‘" A simple method of cleaning the system is 


amount of work and when the ground is frozen _ to drain off the water and then turn a hose in 

Perhaps this neglect is due to cold garages the shocks they meet are greatly multiplied. — the filler cap of the radiator to admit a mod- 
or to the formation of ice and dirt that gathers. The slight effort involved in caring for them — erate stream of water. Let the motor run ata 
on the lower part of the car in winter driving. will be repaid many times by the added com- slow speed, leaving open the pet cock at the 
vent, it is quite advisable to attend to fort derived and the added protection afforded bottom of the radiator. 


spring clips, drip pan, etc. 


In any e 

these details at this time. all working parts of the car. Another good point is to check up the brakes 
For instance, there is the matter of body It is essential that the spring clips be kept to see that they are properly adjusted. 

squeaks, which, though not of frequent oc- tight at all times in order that the spring If the car has been in use all during the 


leaves will be held firmly together. As spring winter, a thorough washing and cleaning is 
leaves generally break on the rebound, it is also advisable. It is especially important to 
clean the chassis where dirt and ice accumu- 


currence, should be attended to when first 
noticed. Body squeaks result from the strain- 
ing and racking of the car due to driving over necessary that the leaves hold together in 


rough roads and streets, which are usually order to divide up the shock. lated in driving over slushy and wet roads. 
particularly irregular in the winter. At this time of the year it is also advisable to A few hours spent in a “spring house- 


Buick bodies are securely fastened to the jack up the car, loosen the spring clips and cleaning”’ will put the car in good shape and 
spread the leaves apart, and with a thin, flat. insure greater comfort and satisfaction on 


chassis by means of heavy bolts, which are 
instrument liberally smear the surfaces of the invigorating spring drives. 


tightened firmly before leaving the factory. 
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A TAR DY REBELLION "twas you jest didn’t care enough. An’ then, Successful Trip Due to Buick and 





when I was goin’, I heard you cryin’. I stopped oe 

eel UN Sina P an’ thought a bit. Then I went back, an’ I Careful Driving 

jest as bad as he is—every bit. You left heard the way they spoke to you. Seemed to NE man might make the trip from Gar- 
Loueller here to do all the work, whiles you me it was time I took a hand. So I did!” nett, Kansas, to Pasadena, California, 
went to school an’ now you think you're goin’ “Suit you, Loueller?” quicker in an airplane, but never more satis- 
to get married an’ leave her here to keep on “But whatever'll they do, Henry?” factorily than we did in our Buick E-Six-45,” 
workin’! Well, you ain't. You kin git married “Work,” said Henry Blake. ‘Work, fer a writes Mr. W. W. Gowdy to Mr. C. P. Hom- 
termorrer or stay single, fer all we care. change. Do ’em good. Git up, Nancy.” righouse, Buick dealer in Garnett. 

Loueller’s goin’ with me. All her life she’s bin “We left Garnett with a Buick that had 


a slave an’ a drudge fer you two; she’s give been driven 1,050 miles and toured over the 
up an’ give up an’ give up—an’ she’s made ate 
me give up, too. An’ ['m through.” 

Still holding Louella’s arm, he marched 
across the kitchen. He yanked down a shawl 
and wrapped it about Louella’s shoulders. 
Then he drew her, too dazed to resist, to the 
door. 

“Where—-wh—where you goin’?’’ Moses 
Abbott asked feebly. 

“To the parson,” returned Henry, and 
opened the door. 

“You can’t!” cried Bessie. “You can’t take 
Louella off this way!” 

“Can’t 12” The door closed. In the road 
at the end of the gravel path, old Nancy stood way Buick owners and dealers in 
switching her tail. i ‘ : 

“Git in, Louella girl.” Spanish speaking countries are 

Louella, one hand clutching the shawl, put saying — 
an obedient foot on the buggy step. 


| Ocean to Ocean Highway, Oregon Trail, 
CUANDO SE FABRIQUEN MEJORES | Pacific Highway and Columbia Highway. We 
=. encountered all kinds of roads from paved 
COCHES, LOS ‘Bu icK boulevards to heavy grades. 
Tse eee “We never had a spark plug out or the valves 
| ground. The only repair was a tail light bulb. 
SEGUIRAN SIENDO LOS PRIMEROS. We had slight adjustments made at Colorado 
| Springs and at Twin Falls, Idaho. 

“We carried besides three passengers about 
600 pounds of baggage and lay our successful 
trip to two things—a Buick car and careful 

| driving. We carried a tow rope with us and 
Which is nothing other than the | only used it twice and then to pull the other 
fellow out.” 


Family Moves West in Buick 
HEN George L. Barner, a _ Centralia, 


“But—Henry—” she protested faintly. ‘When Better Automobiles are Washington, insurance man, returned 
“Git in,” grimly. He tucked the light robe |} Built, Buick will Build Them.” from service overseas, he stopped long enough 
’ in Chicago to boost for the Northwest as the 


about her and clambered in by her side. Nancy 
began to move. 

“Hey! Hey, you! Come back here!’ On 
the porch Moses Abbo tt, rheumatic cripple, was 
dancing up and down like a dervish. “Come 


ideal home place. His enthusiasm was so 
contagious that a short time ago, Mrs. Barner, 
his aunt, wrote: 


Keeping the Children Interested “T have a new Buick and if you’ll come back 
to Chicago and drive usWest, we'll settle there.” | 











ack here say!’ ~ ae , ~ 
back here, I say! : E drove from Transfer, Mercer Coun- 
Henry’s answer was a chirrup to Nancy. 2 ty, Pennsylvania, to Fotocuillos atend Barner jumped at the opportunity. So, the 
“Oh, Henry,” said Louella. ‘Oh, Henry! nessee, without a particle of engine or tire Barner family, with bag and baggage, moved 


West. . They visited in Minnesota and North 
Dakota and spent a week in Yellowstone Park. 
Except during inclement weather, they camped | 
by the wayside. 


“Git up, Nancy,” said Henry. The mare trouble. Gas, oil, water and a ‘place to 
broke into a jerky trot. ‘‘Guess we'll find the sleep’ were the only things the car required,” 
parson up,” Henry remarked. “If he ain’t, writes Mrs. W. M. Van Harlingen, of Knox- 
*twon’t take him long.” ville. 


“Oh, Henry,” whispered Louella. “What- “David, eleven years old counted 693 bridges “The car never missed a beat all the way. 
ever are we doin’?” along the way; Katherine, aged nine years, We had absolutely no engine trouble; not even” 


“What we’d oughter done long ago. My tallied 113 cemeteries; Virginia, who is four, a spark went wrong. All the Buick dealers 
fault. I let you do all the decidin’, ‘stead 0’ pointed out 91 windmills, while Billy, junior, across the country gave us lots of attention | 
doin’ it myself. Loueller girl,” he said, “I just two, shouted with glee when we splashed but, of course, we did not need anything,” 
thought ’twas you didn’t want me. | thought through the numerous floods.” laughed Mrs. Barner. | 
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Veteran Buick Car Placed on War Exhibit 


ESTING peacefully among the relics 

of the war at National Headquarters 

of the American Red Cross, an old 

Buick ambulance stands on permanent exhibit, 
as evidence of faithful service to the Allies. 

It has every right to be proud for it served 
during the entire period of the war from 1914 
to 1918. Day after day, month after month, 
it rushed back and 
forth between the 
first aid stations near 
the front line trenches 
and the clearing sta- 
tions on the edge of 
the zone of fire. 

The Buick stock 
chassis saw its first 
real service with the 
Norton-Harges Unit, 
Section 7, according 
to the American Red 
Cross. This organi- 
zation was one of 
the early ambulance 
units to work with the 
French army before 
the United States en- 
tered the war. From 
1914 to December 
1917 the car did mag- 
nificent work back of 
the French and Brit- 
ish advanced lines. 

Toward the latter 
part of 1917, when 
the first ambulance 
units were replaced 
by organizations re- 
cruited in this coun- 
try, the Buick car 
was taken over by an 
American army unit. 

In the great drive 
toward Paris in the 
spring of 1918, when 
the line was pushed 
back in the Monti- 
didier sector, the 
ambulance was cap- 
tured by the Ger- 
mans. 

It is believed that 
they made use of the 
car for a few months 
later, when the 
Twenty-seventh and 
Thirty-second Divi- 
sions of the Ameri- 
can army pushed for- 
ward, Americans 
found the Buick in 
a storage park, shat- 
tered and wrecked. 
They hauled it back, 
crippled as it was, to 
a point of safety. 

During its tew 
months away from 
the Americans, the 
ambulance apparent- 
ly had been in the 
battle zone, subjected 
to the terrific fire 
of the Allies’ guns. 
Evidently a large 
shell exploded near 
the front of the car, for when the Americans 
found it, the radiator was completely de- 
molished and the right side of the hood and 
right fender were badly wrecked. 

Before leaving the ambulance for re-capture 
by the advancing Americans, the Germans 
removed the tires and in other ways made the 
car useless for service. 

Eventually it found its way into the garage 
at Pare de Princes, Paris, the ultimate resting 
place of all cars after hard service at the 
front. And it was probably here that a happy 
poilu, sensing the ridiculous, labelled on the 
car “Vente”’ (for sale). 


Ae NENA ETO DS 
Among the permanent exhibits in the American Red Cross museum at Washington is this famous Buick ambulance, which 
servéd during the entire period of the war. It proudly bears the Croix de Guerre and three citations awarded the units to 


which the car was attached. Many marks of shrapnel fire can be seen on the body and armor plate in front of the driver’s 
seat. The car was recovered in its present condition after it had been captured by the Germans 


The body of the car is in itself an interesting 
study. 

On the left side can still be seen the Croix de 
Guerre with three stars. Each time the unit 
to which the car was attached was cited for 
meritorious service a star was added. Perhaps 
a citation was awarded for trying service under 
fire or during a gas attack, but records have 





not yet been discovered to show just how the 
citations were earned. 

There is considerable evidence of service 
under fire, the armor in front of the driving 
compartment and the body and sides bearing 
the marks of shrapnel and machine gun bullets. 

The huge body was similar to those used on 
the early French ambulances. It shows signs 
of having been remodeled and repaired several 
times because of damage. The peaked roof, 
no doubt, is a German creation as the French 
cars of this type had a curved roof as indicated 
by the narrow strip over the driver’s seat. 

The body, as shown in the illustrations, 


alone weighed more than the chassis was 
originally designed to carry. And, yet, it had 
accommodations for twelve ‘sitting cases” or 
five “stretcher cases,’ with room for two or 
three additional men on the driver’s seat. 
Ventilation was provided by windows in front 
and doors on the sides. 

There is no record of the number of different 
bodies this Buick 
chassis carried dur- 
ing the war, but be- 
cause of the nature 
of its service, there 


surely were many 
changes. The fact 


remains, however, 
that the original 
Buick Valve-in-Head 


motor and chassis. 
served steadily and 
consistently up to 


the time the car was 
taken by the Germans. 

Any motor car 
detailed to work be- 
hind the front lines 
naturally underwent 
trying service, but it 
is In connection with 
the Ambulance units 
that we see the most 
severe test placed on 
cars. 

While the Buick 
car was operated as 
much as possible 
during the day, it 
was at night it saw 


its hardest driving. 
Without the usual 


lights to brighten the 
road ahead, the car 
sped the wounded to 
relief and raced back 
for other men on their 
way to the clearing 
stations. 

Shell holes, dam- 
aged roads and other 
obstructions were en- 
countered. No car 
could withstand the 
terrific strain unless 
it was fundamentally 
right and mechan- 
ically sound. ‘There 
was no time for 
motor, carburetor or 
ignition trouble in the 
ambulance service. 

Yet this old Buick 
chassis served day in 
and day out, relieved 
only when the unit 
was sent back for a 
few days’ rest at in- 
tervals of several 
months. For nearly 
four years it was in 
constant operation, 
undergoing a wear 
and tear that a Buick 
in this country would 
scarcely receive in the 
lifetime of a driver. 
And the Buick was 
sull in serviceable condition when captured by 
the Germans, according to records. 

After all, the secret of a motor car’s success 
rests in the motor, which is the heart of the 
chassis. Because of the reserve power and 
flexibility built into this Buick, as in all other 
Buicks, it was able to endure the gruelling 
service of active war work. 

The Buick characteristics—ease of control, 
dependability, economical use of fuel and oil 
and Buick Valve-in-Head power—proving so 
reliable in the ambulance service, are the same 
characteristics upon which Buick owners have 
based their purchases for nearly twenty years. 
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Interesting Tours by 





A 77-day Trip of Interest 


E traveled 77 days and 

covered 6,738 miles 
through the East without any 
trouble of any kind, return- 
ing home well pleased with 
the trip. Our Buick E-Four- 
37 certainly did perform won- 
derfully and did not need any 
service,” writes Mr. Phil Miler, 
who operates a tire, vulcaniz- 
ing and accessory store in 
Kewanee, Illinois. 

“Of course, you are aware 
of the fact that this trip was 
made under unusual circum- 
stances, as I am disabled to 
the extent of wearing artificial 
legs. I did not experience 
any difficulty in handling the 
Buick, which I think speaks 
well for the car. 

“Tere are the details of the 
trip as taken in company with Mrs. 
Miler: 

“We left Galesburg, Illinois, on the 
Cannon Ball trail to Aurora and over 
the Lincoln Highway to Joliet (Illinois), La 
Porte and South Bend to Elkhart, Indiana. 
We followed the old Chicago Pike in Michigan 
passing through Sturgis, Coldwater, Salina 
and Ypsilanti. We found long stretches of 
sandy roads where some motorists experienced 
delays due to overheated motors, but we were 
not troubled. 

“From Detroit we went to Toledo and 
through Sandusky and Elyria to Cleveland 
and on through Ashtabula. Full fields of 
shrubbery, tomatoes, and flowers were beauti- 
ful. The roads were good. 

“We passed on to Conneaut (Ohio), Erie 
(Pennsylvania), Dunkirk, Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls. Here we went 
over to Canada for a 
trip of several hun- 
dred miles. 

“From Niagara 
Falls we went to 
Rochester, Syracuse, 
Utica and Saratoga 
Springs. We passed 
through the Adiron- 
dacks, and toured by 
Lake Placid to Platts- 
burg. These roads 
were fine and although 
the grades were steep, 
several three to five 
miles long, we made 
them with ease. The 
scenery was especially 
beautiful and we thor- 
oughly enjoyed it. 

“We drove along 
the banks of Lake 
Champlain and on to 
Burlington, Vermont, 
and through the Green 
and White Mountains. 
We crossed New 
Hampshire into Mas- 
sachusetts, going to 
Manchester. We 
reached Albany and Troy, New 
York, and toured along the Hud- 
son to Poughkeepsie, where we 
went into Connecticut to Dan- 
bury, New Britain, Bridge- 
port and to Providence, Rhode Island. 

“Driving south and west, we again entered 
New York state at Peekskill and followed the 
Hudson to New York City, where we made a 

number of interesting trips. We saw Grant’s 
tomb, the various army camps and aviation 
fields and took the trip around the Statue of 
Liberty. 

“We left New York by ferry for Jersey City 
and motored to Hoboken and Camp Merritt, 
Elizabeth and the various sea-shore resorts. 


and 19 geese. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Phil Miler of Kewanee, Illinois, and 

two little Buick friends in Cleveland. Though Mr. 

Miler has artificial legs, he drove his Buick E-Four-37 

with ease and comfort on a 6700-mile trip through 
the eastern and New England states 


We crossed the Delaware in a hand-drawn 
ferry and went to Delaware Water Gap, Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and through the Lehigh 
Mountains to Bethlehem, Allentown, and 
Philadelphia, where we saw many historic 
places. 

“We next motored to Reading, Harrisburg 
and Gettysburg and nearby points of interest. 
We passed through the Allegheny Mountains. 
Here our car surprised us in the way it took 
long, steep grades without laboring or steaming. 
These mountains were a real test, I assure you. 

‘We continued through the soft coal region 
to Pittsburgh and Beaver Falls. Following the 
Steubenville Pike we toured to points in Ohio. 


The first new Buick coupe to reach the Pacific coast was 
no sooner delivered than its owner, Mr.Stanley Morreson, 
a well known Seattle, Washington, insurance man, and 


three friends, Messrs. Ted Corbett, George Olson and 


William Benson, guide, started out on a hunting expedition. They returned with 76 ducks 
Mr. Morreson is seen here with the bagged birds and the Buick, which he 


praised highly for its part in the successful excursion 


We also went through West Virginia, where we 
encountered some trying roads. The National 
Trail took us through Zanesville and Newark, 
Ohio, to Columbus and thence to Bellefontaine, 
passing the inland reservoirs. Good roads took 
us to Marion, Kokomo and Lafayette, Indiana. 

“Heavy rains greeted us in Illinois but we 
made our way over the muddy roads. We 
went through the sugar corn belt just at the 
busy season. Passing through Bloomington 
and Peoria, we arrived home. 
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Buick Owners 


“We have a collection of 
photographs taken along the 
trip we value highly. We had 
no trouble whatsoever. Even 
on the mountains I did not 
adjust the carburetor, in fact, 
it was not touched on the en- 
tire trip. 

“We certainly appreciate the 
Buick and its great perform- 
ance.” 


Buick Brings Home Ducks 


HREE veteran hunters, 

Stanley Morreson, Ted Cor- 
bett and George Olson, and 
their guide, William Benson, 
left Seattle, Washington, on 
a Saturday night in a new 
Buick coupe. At midnight 
they were at LaConnor Flats, 
“300 yards north of a point 
100 miles south of the north- 
ern boundary of Washington.” 

Morning dawned cold and crisp with 
everything frozen up. The hunters 
wondered which direction to strike out 
—north, south, east or west. 

At the psychological moment, in strolled 
the guide, far famed for his prowess. In the 
Buick coupe, the men left for a windy spot 
along the horizon. There they left the car to 
take to a rowboat. But after encountering a 
heavy sea and fields of ice, they returned to the 
sandpit, tired and disgusted. 

As they were resting a storm came up. For 
three hours the hunters lay flat on their backs 
while the sky was black with flocks of geese 
and ducks flying close to shore. 

The rush kept two men busy loading while 
the third fired away. 

“Mr. Corbett pulled down the record for 
getting birds that 
soared a mile high,” 
said Mr. Morreson. 
“Long shots are his 
specialty.” Mr. Mor- 
reson himself displayed 
unusual ability as an 
oarsman chasing 
crippled ducks. 

When the storm sub- 
sided, the hunters, 
content with the world 
in general and their 
hunting expedition in 
particular, piled 76 
ducks and 19 white 
Canadian geese into 
the Buick coupe and 
started homeward. 

“There was not a 
moment of the entire 
trip but what was a 
pleasure in my Buick 
coupe,” said Mr. Mor- 
reson, who is particu- 
larly well qualified to 
speak of Buick merits, 
having owned three in 
succession. 


Buick Motor Keeps Cool 


DROVE my Buick D-Four-35 

from Wilmington, Delaware, to 
Brevard, North Carolina, about 
1200 miles, last winter and my 
only trouble was two punctures,” writes 
Mr. G. E. Killar, of Brevard. 

“In some places the roads were terrible, the 
mud being up to the running-board. On one 
stretch of twenty-eight miles in Virginia, we 
ran most of the way on low gear through a sea 
of red clay and water. And our motor kept just 
as cool as a cucumber. 

“T believe few cars have been put to harder 
test. The Buick surely must have good 
material in it to stand the kind of trip we had.” 
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Through the night, through the night, 
In the saddest unrest, 
Wrapt in white, all in white, 
With her babe on her breast, 
Walks the mother so pale, 
Staring out on the gale, 
Through the night. 


Through the night, through the night, 
Where the sea lifts the wreck, 
Land in sight, close in sight, 
On the surf-flooded deck, 
Stands the father so brave, 
Driving on to his grave, 


Through the night. 


—Richard Henry Stoddard. 
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Number Four 


The Making of Silly Billy 


E was the biggest fool-pup I ever saw, 
H chuck fulloflife and spirits, always going 

at racing speed, generally into mischief, 
breaking his heart if his master did not notice 
him, chewing up clothing, digging up garden 
stuff, going direct from a wallow in the pigstye 
to frolic in the baby’s cradle, getting kicked in 
the ribs by horses and tossed by 
cows, but still the same hilarious, 
rollicking, good-natured, energe- 
tic fool-pup, and given’ by 
common consent the fit name 
of Silly Billy. 

It was maddening to find that 
he had chewed up one’s leather 
glove, but it was disarming to 
have the good-natured little idiot 
come wagging his whole latter 
end south of the short ribs, 
offering the remaining glove as 
much as to say that “one that 
size was enough for anyone.” 
You had to forgive him, and it 
did not matter much whether 
you did or not, for the children 
adored him. Their baby arms 
were round his neck as much of 
the time as he could spare from 
his more engrossing duties. 

Every member of the family 
loved Silly Billy, but they wished 
from the bottom of their hearts 
that he might develop at least a 
glimmer of common dog sense. 
He was already past the time 
when, with most bull-terriers, 
puppyhood ended; yet for his 
destined place among his master’s 
hunting dogs, he, it was judged, 
was not yet ripe enough. 

Bob Yancy was a hunter, a 
profesional—and his special line 
was killing bears, mountain lions, 
tynxes, wolves and other such 
things classed as varmints, for 
whose destruction the State pays 
a bounty. Much of this hunting 
was done on the high level of 
“the chase.” but, as a rule, the 
mountains were too rough. The 
game either ran off altogether, 
or, by crossing some impossible 
barrier, got rid of the hunters 
and then turned on the dogs to 
scatter them to flight. 

That was the reason for the 
huge bear traps that were hanging in Yancy’s 
barn. Those formidable objects would not 
actually hold the bear a prisoner; but they 
would hold him back so that the hunters, even 
on foot, could overtake the victim. 

The dogs, however, were the interesting part 
of the pursuit. Three kinds were needed. 
Exquisite trailers, whose noses could follow 
with sureness the oldest, coldest trail; swift 
runners for swift game; and intelligent fighters. 
The fighters had of course to be brave, but 
intelligence was more important; for the dogs 
were expected to nip at the bayed quarry from 
behind and spring back from his counter blow, 
rather than to close at final grips. 
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Thus there were bloodhounds, greyhounds 
and a bulldog in the Yancy pack. Most of the 
pack had marked personality. There was 
Croaker, a small bitch with an exquisite nose 
and a miserable little croak for a bay. You 





Their baby arms were round his neck as much of the time as 
he could spare from his more engrossing duties. 


could not hear her fifty feet away, but fortu- 
nately Big Ben was madly in love with her; he 
followed her everywhere and had a voice like 
the bell for which he was named. 

Then there was Old Thunder, a very brave 
dog, with a fine nose. He was a combination 
of all good gifts and had been through many 
fights. Though slow and feeble now, he was 
respected by dogs and men. 

The bulldog is more conspicuous for courage 
than discretion, so that the post of bulldog to 
the pack was often open—the last bulldog had 
been buried with the bones of their last grizzly. 
But Yancy had secured a new one, a wonder. 
He was the product of a long line of fighting 


bulldogs. And when the new incumbent of the 
office arrived it was a large event to all the 
hunters. He was no disappointment; but a 
perfect beast of the largest size. Surly, savage 
beyond his kind, the hunters at Yancy’s 
knew at once that they had a fighting 
treasure in the Terrible Turk. 

It was with some misgiving 
that he was turned loose on the 
ranch. He was so unpleasant in 
his manner. He made no pretense 
of hiding his sense of contempt- 
uous superiority, and the pack 
seemed to accept him at his own 
value. Clearly, they were afraid 
ofhim. Only Silly Billy went 
bounding in hilarious friendliness 
to meet the great one; and a few 
minutes later, flew howling with 
pain to hide and whimper in 
the arms of his little mistress. 
Of course, in a world of brawn 
the hunters had to accept this 
from their prize fighter, and see 
in it a promise of mighty deeds 
to come. 

In the two weeks the Terrible 
Turk had quarreled with nearly 
every hound in the pack. ‘There 
was only one indeed that he had 
not actually injured. That was 
Old Thunder. There was a certain 
dignity about Thunder that even 
a dog respected, and, in this case, 
without any actual conflict, the 
Terrible Turk retired and the 
onlookers hoped that this augured 
for a kindly spirit they had not 
hitherto seen in him. 

October was glowing on the 
hills, when word came that Old 
Reelfoot, a famous cattle-killing 
grizzly, had reappeared in the 
Arrow-bell Cattle Range and was 
up to his old tricks, destroying 
live stock ina perfect mania for 


destruction. There was a big 
reward offered for Reelfoot, 


besides, there was really ameasure 
of glory attached to his destruc- 
tion, for every hunter in the 
country for several years back 
had tried to run the great grizzly 
down, and tried in vain. 
Ee sess 2 Bob Yancy was ablaze with 
hunting ardor when he heard the 
news. His only dread was that some rival 
might forestall him. It was a spirited procession 
that left the Yancy Claim that morning, headed 
for the Arrow-bell Ranch. Everything was in 
fine shape for the hunt, and we were well away 
when a disconcerting element was tumbled in 
among us. With many a yap of glee, there 
came bounding that fool bull-terrier, Silly Billy. 
Bob yelled “Go Home”’ till he was hoarse. 
Silly Billy would only go off a little way and 
look hurt; then make up his mind that the boss 
was only fooling and didn’t mean a word of it, 
and start again. He steered clear of the Terrible 
Turk, but otherwise occupied a place in all parts 
of the procession practically all of the time 








No one wished him to come, no one was 
willing to carry him back, there was no way of 
stopping him, so Silly Billy came, self-ap- 
pointed, to a place on the first bear hunt of the 
season. 

That afternoon the party arrived at the 
Arrow-bell ranch and the expert bear man was 
shown the latest kill—a fine heifer, barely 
touched. The grizzly would surely come back 
for his next meal. Yes, an ordinary grizzly 
would, but Reelfoot was an extraordinary 
animal. Just because it was bear fashion to 
come again soon, he might not return for a 
week. Yancy set a big trap by this kill, also 
seeking out the kill of a week gone by, five miles 
away, and setting by that another gaping 
pair of grinning cast-steel jaws. Then all 
retired to the hospitable ranch house. 

He who knows the grizzly will be surprised to 
hear that that night brought 
the hunter nothing and the 
next was blank. But the 
third morning showed that 
the huge brute had come in 
craftiness to his older kill. 
The place of the trap was 
vacant, log and all were gone, 
and all around were signs of 
an upset, many large tracks, 
so many that scarcely any 
were clear, but farther on we 
got the sign most sought, the 
13-inch track of a monster 
grizzly and the bunch on the 
right paw stamping it as 
Reelfoot’s trail. 

I had seen the joy blaze in 
Yancy before, but never like 
now. Letting the dogs run 
free, he urged them on with 
whoops of ‘Sic him, boys!’ 
It was Croaker that first had 
the real trail, Big Ben was 
there to let the world know, 
then Thunder indorsed the 
statement. All the pack 
knew Thunder’s voice and 
his judgment was not open 
to question. They left their 
different tracks, and flocked 
behind the leader, baying deep 
and strong at every bound, 
while the Turk came hurrying 
after and Silly Billy tried to 
make amends in noise for all 
he lacked in judgment. 

Away we went, the bawling 
pack our guides. Many a 
long detour we had to make 
to find a horseman’s road, 
for the country was a wilder- 
ness of rocky gullies. But 
we kept on, and within an 
hour the dinning of the pack, 
in a labyrinth of fallen trees, 
announced the bear—at bay. 

No one who has not seen 
it can understand the feeling 
of such an hour. The quick dismount, the 
tying of the nerve-tense horses, the dragging 
forth of guns, the swift creep forward, the 
vital questions, “How is he caught? By 
one toe that will give? Or firmly by one leg? 
Is he free to charge as far as he can hurl the log? 
Or is he stalled in trees and helpless?’ 

Creeping from trunk to trunk we went, and 
once the thought flashed up, ‘‘which of us might 
not come back alive?” 

“Took out now, don’t get too close,” said 
Yancy. “Log and all, he can cover fifty feet 
while you make ten, and I tell you, he won’t 
bother about the dogs if he gets a chance at the 
men. He knows his game.” 

The first peep, but it was a disappointment. 
There was the pack,bounding,seething, yelling, 
and back of some brush was some brown fur, 
that was all. But suddenly the brush swayed, 
and forth rushed a shaggy mountain of flesh, 
a tremendous grizzly—and charged at his 
tormentors, who scattered like flies when one 
strikes at a swarm of them. 

But the log on the trap caught on a stump 
and held him. 

This is the moment of all in the hunt. This 
is the time when you gauge your hounds. 
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There was old Thunder baying, tempting the 
bear to charge, but ever with an eye to the safe 
retreat. There were the grey-hounds yapping 
and nipping at his rear; there in the background 
wisely waiting, reserving his power for the exact 
time,was the Terrible Turk; and here and there, 
bounding yapping, insanely busy, was Silly 
Billy, dashing into the very jaws of death again 
and again, but saved by his ever restless 
activity, and proud of the bunch of bear’s wool 
in his teeth. 

Round and round they went as Reelfoot 
made his short furious charges, and even Turk 
kept back, baying gloriously, but biding his 
time for the very moment. And whatever side 
Old Thunder took, there Turk went too, and 
Yancy rejoiced for that meant that the fighting 
dog had also good judgment and was not over 
rash. 


From the reeling, yapping pack there sprang a small white flash of 
fury, not for the monster’s heel, flank or shoulder, but for his face. 





The fighting and baying swung behind a 
little bush. Yancy shouted to all to “Keep 
back.” He knew the habits of the bear, and 
the danger of coming into range. But the 
shout of warning attracted the notice of the 
bear and straight for Bob he charged. 

Many a time before had Yancy faced a bear, 
and now he bad his gun, but perched on a small 
and shaky rotten log he had no chance to 
shoot, and swinging for a clearer view, upraised 
his rifle with a jerk—an ill-starred jerk—for 
under it the rotten trunk cracked, crashed, 
went down; and Bob fell sprawling, helpless 
in among the tumbled logs, and now the 
erizzly had him in his power. 

We were horror-held. We dared not fire, the 
dogsand the man himself wererightinline. The 
pack closed in. ‘Their din was deafening; they 
sprang on the huge, haired flanks; they nipped 
the soggy heels, they hauled and held, and did 
their best, but they were as flies on a badger or 
as rats on a landslide. The brushwood switched, 
the small logs cracked, as he rushed, and Yancy 
would be in a moment more smashed with that 
fell paw. 

In a flash Old Thunder saw the only way. 
The veteran of the pack ceased all half-way 
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dashing at flank or heel. He leaped at the 
great bear’s throat—but one swift sweep of 
that deadly paw and he went reeling back, 
bruised and shaken. He rallied, rushed as 
though he knew how much depended on him, 
when the mighty warrior Turk, the hope 
and valor of the pack, long holding back, 
sprang forward and fastened with all his | 
strength—on the bear? 

No! On_ poor old Thunder, wounded, 
battered, winded—downed—seeking to save 
his master. On him the bulldog fastened with 
a grip of hate. This was what he had waited 
for. This was the time of times that he took to 
vent his pent-up, jealous rage. He dragged 
Thunder down to hold him strangling in the 
brushwood. 

The bear had freedom now to wreak revenge. | 
But from the reeling, yapping pack there sprang 
a small white flash of fury, not 
for the monster’s heel, not 
for his flank or his massive 
shoulder, but for his face, the 
only place where dog could 
count in such a sudden stand. 
Gripped as by an iron vice 
above the monster’s eye, the 
huge head jerking back and 
forth made the little beast go 
flapping like a rag; but the 
dog hung on. The bear 
reared up to claw his anta- 
gonist. It was Silly Billy. 

Bob scrambled to his feet 
and escaped. The huge brute 
seized the whirling white 
body in his paws; like stumps 
of trees, as a cat might 
seize a mouse, gripped and 
wrenched him; tore his 
own flesh, and hurled the 
pup like a bundle far aside. 
Then wheeling for a moment, 
the grizzly paused to seek 
the bigger foe, the man. The 
pack recoiled. Four rifles 
rang. Reelfoot’s elephantine 
bulk sank limp. Instantly 
Turk, the dastard traitor 
Turk, closed bravely on the 
dead brute’s haunch and 
fearlessly tore out the hair. 
The pack sat lolling back, 
the battle done. 

Bob Yancy’s face was set. 
He had seen it nearly all, 
and we supplied the rest. 
Billy was wagging his whole 
latter end, in spite of some 
red-stained slashes on_ his 
ribs. Bob greeted him 
affectionately: ““You dandy! 
It’s the finish that shows up 
the stuff a bear-dog is made 
of, an’ I tell you there ain’t 
nothing too good in Yancy’s 
Ranch for you.” 

“And you,” he said to 
the Turk, “‘Come here.” He took off his 
belt, put it through the collar of the Terrible 
Turk and led him to one side. A rifle cracked. 
Yancy kicked leaves and rubbish over the body 
of what had once been a big, strong bulldog. 

Heading all on the front of Yancy’s saddle in 
triumphal procession homeward, was Silly 
Billy, the hero of the day, his white coat stained 
with red, his body stiff and sore, but his exu- 
berant spirits little abated. He probably did 
not fully understand the feelings he had aroused 
but he did know that he was having a glorious 
time, and that at last the world was responding 
to the love he had so bounteously squandered 
on it. 

Riding in a pannier on a packhorse was Old 
Thunder. In a few weeks he fully recovered 
from the combined mauling he got from the 
bear and the Turk. | 

Billy, himself, was as fit as a fiddle within a 
month, and when half a year later he had shed 
his puppy ways, his good dog sense came forth 
in strength. Brave as a lion he had proved 
himself, full of life and energy, affectionate, 
true as steel, and within two years he was leader 
of the Yancy pack. They do not call him 
Silly now, but “Billy, the pup that made good.” 


— 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


T is not likely one would leave a 

lighted kerosene stove in his garage 

over night for as a general thing 
the average man is rather cautious in 
what he does around his home or office. 
He tries to avoid doing anything that 
will imperil his property and the money 
it represents. 

And, yet, the man careful about his 
home often goes to the other extreme 
when he is seated behind the wheel of 
his automobile. 


Why does the man, otherwise care- 
ful and heedful of his property, often 
adopt a reckless attitude when he 
drives his car? 

That is one of the difficult things 
to explain in this era of the automo- 
bile. In fact, there seems to be no ac- 
ceptable explanation for it. It only 
takes a little reason to see that this in- 
consistency cannot be seriously de- 
fended. 

Time and again the Buick Motor 
Company has emphasized the fact that 
an automobile is an investment—an 
investment in transportation. It is the 
part of wisdom to get the most out of 
and to protect that investment. 


Just because an automobile is on 
wheels or because it can be quickly 
transferred from one point to another, 
one is hardly justified in considering a 
car less than a valuable piece of prop- 
erty. 

An automobile and a home are both 
worthy of the same protection. If one 
or the other is in danger of being de- 
stroyed or even damaged, the owner 
should immediately take steps to pre- 
vent the possible loss. 


The sure way of protecting a motor 
car against damage is to see that it 


/ is driven carefully. 


When the far-sighted owner notices 


certain units of his car showing signs 








of trouble, he hastens to the service 
station. He believes a few minutes, at- 
tention at the proper time will prevent 
hours in the repair shop later. He does 
not want to be deprived of the use of 
his investment. 


But, this same owner may drive his 
car from the service station and take 
all manner of chances which might 
lead to throwing his entire car out of 
repair. In other words, through care- 
lessness and indiscretion, he might 
treat his car on the road without the 
slightest evidence of the respect he 
shows in keeping it in good running 
shape. 

Cautious in one instance, this type 
of driver is perplexing in the other. He 
is as consistent as the man who always 


saw that his horses were well shod, but 
kept them half starved most of the 
time. 

Not all motorists are inconsiderate of 
their cars and themselves, but the sur- 
prising revelation is that in many cases 
the men one would expect to be the 
shrewdest sort of drivers are often the 
most common offenders. 

For instance, the average business 
man, credited with considerable abil- 
ity and judgment in the management 
of his office or factory, seems to be 
quite a different man when he is driv- 
ing his automobile through the streets 
or over the country roads. 

It is likely he will drive at a desperate 
speed over strange roads; perhaps, he 
will try to beat railroad trains to the 
crossings or dodge around street cars. 
He may even pass other automobiles 
without giving warning of his approach 
or seeing if another car is coming from 
the opposite direction. 

The chances are he thinks he is in a 
hurry and can save a few minutes by 
bursts of speed. The fact is, as a 
sound business proposition, it pays to 
take things a little slower and with a 
little more caution. 

The Buick Motor Company does not 
believe that a driver should memor- 
ize and drive according to a strict set 
of “dont’s” and “nevers.”” The driving 
of an automobile is too much pleasure 
for that. But, we do advise every 
owner to exercise his best judgment in 
the operation of his motor car. 

We believe the owner should take 
this view from a purely business stand- 


point. He should safe-guard his in- 
vestment. We believe driving should 


at all times be based upon prevailing 
traffic rules. ! 

These principles may be generalized 
in one rule. Whenever you are indoubt 
as whether to follow the safe way or 
the uncertain way, take by all means 
the safe way. Try to keep out the 
element of chance as much as you can. 

For instance, if you are approaching 
a narrow stretch in the road and an 
automobile is coming from the oppo- 
site direction, don’t plunge ahead with 
the hope that there will be a place to 
turn out. It is better to wait on safe 
ground for the other car to pass. 

Or if you are driving toward a rail- 
road crossing and even though there is 
no apparent warning of an approach- 
ing train, it is advisable to slacken your 
speed to make sure of a clear crossing 
before passing on. 

Another simple illustration of safety 
in driving is to lessen the speed of the 
car when trying to get out of ruts in 


the road. If the car is moving rapidly, 
the sharp turn necessary to get out 
of the ruts may throw the car out of 
the road entirely. 

Mention of these instances may seem 
to some drivers as being rather elemen- 
tary in this age when driving an auto- 
mobile is considered quite simple. 

But, the fact remains that every day 
hundreds of automobile drivers are 
ignoring the simplest rules of good driv- 
ing. 

There are men who still drive through 
traffic at an excessive speed when there 
is absolutely no need for it. Or they 
turn around corners without noticing 
whether the way is obstructed or not. 
They will drive across streets without! 
the slightest interest in street cars or 
other automobiles. 

As a matter of fact, the majority of 
all varieties of accidents can be traced 
to the lack of understanding on the 
part of some one. ‘There is the freight 
train engineer who thought he could 
make a certain siding in time to let a 
passenger train pass, despite orders to 
the contrary. There is the workman 
who in operating his machine ignored 
the company’s safety appliances for 
adjusting a tool. And there are many 
similar illustrations. 

Carelessness seems to be quite inex- 
cusable on the part of an automobile 
driver. It is surely unnecessary. He 
has everything to guide him in the 
careful operation of his car. 

Traffic rules have been made _ to 
help him, rather than hinder him. For 
without traffic rules there would be a 
most admirable disorder. The driver 
would be no better off than the bull 
in the china shop. 


Individuals, manufacturers and auto- 
mobile clubs have charted roads over 
the greater part of this country. Warn- 
ings of bad curves, steep grades, rail- 
road crossings and the like have been 
posted for the guidance of the motorist. 


Railroads have adopted varied and 
efficient methods of signalling the ap- 
proach of trains. Yet, there are many 
cases on record where gongs, flagmen, 
and even lowered gates have been ig- 
nored. Railroads are still seeking bet- 
ter means of eliminating accidents, but 
apparently the effort to reduce the 
number is to some extent one-sided. 

The careful driver is amply repaid 
for his caution and discretion in the 
continued use of his investment. And 
it is in this light that the Buick Motor 
Company urges every driver to remem- 
ber the one principle—when in doubt, 
take the safe and certain way. 











ESPITE the immense 
size and the efficient 
equipment of the Buick 

Motor Company, this organ- 
ization has again been unable 
to manufacture sufficient cars 
to fill the orders booked by 
its dealers during the present 
season. 

To many readers this may 
seem like an old story, but 
those who know of the tremendous strides 
taken to increase production each year, will 
appreciate the position of this company in 
its effort to overcome the annual shortage 
of Buick cars. 

When production schedule mounted to 500 
cars a day, it was thought that finally the 
manufacturing departments would be able to 
take care of the season’s orders. But over- 
sold conditions are no better than they have 
been for many seasons past and so the Buick 
Motor Company has adopted plans to start 
the new season this summer with a production 
schedule of 750 cars a day—an increase of 
50 per cent over the present schedule. 





Although this is a simple Buick device, it can turn out 
48,000 little shims an hour, easily and accurately. 


More buildings are being added to the 
great expanse of plants and new equipment 
has been obtained to make the manufacture 
of this great number of fine cars possible. 
There will be additions to many of the factories, 
specially designed machines on an even more 
elaborate scale are being prepared; in fact, 
every department is being keyed up for the 
work that will start this summer. 

The production along the schedule adopted 
last year has by no means been neglected. It 
is being followed so far as the contracts for 
material will permit. 

In spite of the pressure bearing on the pro- 
duction department, the quality of Buick cars 
has not been lowered in the slightest degree 
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Regard for Detail Seen 
in Quality of Buick Car 


because one of the guiding principles of the 
Buick Motor Company is that, in fairness to 
the owner and the Buick organization, it is 
better to cancel an order than to send out a 
car that is not built as well as Buick equip- 
ment and manufacturing skill can build it. 


Here is a machine almost uncanny in the way it cuts wire, 
rapidly and accurately, all by itself. 


And, this same principle will be carried into 
the plan for greater production during the 
coming season. Increased facilities will per- 
mit the usual careful workmanship and the 
Buick system of inspection will guard against 
any defects in manufacture. Buick business 
has been built on quality and greater pro- 
duction will not be attempted at the expense 
of this guaranty of increased business in the 
future. 

Adherence to a definite policy, as illustrated 
in the subject of Buick quality, has resulted in 
the growth of the factory to its present immen- 
sity. The factory view shows how Buick ex- 
pansion has been governed by a plan made 
years ago, when it was realized that the public’s 
knowledge of Buick values and_ principles 
would lead to an enormous demand for Buick 
cars. So the new buildings have been erected 
along the right designs and in the proper loca- 
tions to fit in with the progressive system 
of manufacture followed in all the Buick 
plants. 

This growth has been so rapid that even 
the illustration does not include the latest 
additions that have been built since the view 






















































was made. There are more 
than thirty separate and 
distinct buildings in this group 
which occupies an area over 
a mile long and from two to 
four city blocks wide. De- 
velopment has not made the 
organization unwieldly, but as 
the plants have increased in 
number and various depart- 
ments have acquired more 
space, the factory asa whole has become more 
efficient both in point of production and 
uniformity of quality. 
Perhaps one of the chief reasons for the 
thorough functioning of the plants and de- 
partments is that the Buick Motor Company 
has never lost sight of the little details of 
manufacture in building up production on a 
big scale. Engineers have devoted consider- 
able time to improving operations which by 
some might be thought too minor or 
unimportant for serious attention. 
Long realizing the truth in the old saying 
that a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, each plant superintendent has brought 





This special Buick cam shaper is marked for its steady 
accuracy in grinding down cams to the proper size. 


his part of the Buick organization up to the 
standard adopted by the factory as a whole. 
And just as the finest portions of the metal in 
the link determine the strength of the link, so 
do the minor operations in a manufactur- 
ing organization affect the efficiency of the 
factory. 

Consequently, the efforts of the Buick 
Motor Company have not been confined to 
the improvement and perfection of the larger 
and more apparent manufacturing processes. 
The same thorough study of methods has 
been applied to the simplest details and 
operations in view of both increasing 
production and making the work easier 
for workmen. 


























A milling machine that works on two front axles at 
the same time, insuring greater accuracy. 


Men in the plants, actually in contact 
with every-day operations, have been 
encouraged to work out and suggest plans 
whereby their work could be made lighter and 
more efficient. Many workmen have fur- 
nished sketches and plans which later have 
been developed into special machinery or 
improvements in manufacturing methods. 
And the Buick Motor Company has never 
been slow in rewarding men for suggestions 
that have turned out valuable either as a 
means of increasing production or bettering 
manufacturing conditions. 

A few of the hundreds of special machines 
that have been designed by Buick engineers 
and workmen are illustrated on these pages. 
Each machine underwent a series of tests to 
prove its value before it took its place in the 
production system. 

In the department where cables are pre- 
pared for the electrical equipment on Buick 
cars there is a machine that cuts insulated 
wire with unusual accuracy and speed. As the 
wire unwinds from a large roll, it passes into 
a long hollow tube arrangement, moving along 
rapidly until the end of the wire touches a 
magnet. 

When the wire and magnet come in contact, 
an electric circuit is broken and a sharp knife 
is automatically released, cutting the wire in 
the proper length. As soon as the knife passes 
through the wire, the circuit is closed again 
and the knife is drawn back into position ready 
to cut the next piece of wire. 

The magnet on the tube may be placed at 
any distance from the knife so that all of the 
various lengths of head light, battery and 
connecting wires can be cut to fit properly. 

Before this machine was adopted it was the 
custom to cut the wire by hand and when 
long lengths were needed, the work was natur- 
ally slow and to some extent varied. With 
this special machine, a decided saving in wire 
has been accomplished as well as a saving in 
time. It illustrates in an interesting way just 


how the Buick Motor Company is safeguard- 
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This new nut tapping machine is another example of Buick 
thoroughness in attending to little details of manufacture. 


ing against inefficient methods even in minor 
operations. 

Another machine that has earned its place 
in the Buick factory as a means of increasing 
production and at the same time insuring 
better work is the front axle yoke miller. On 
each end of the axle there are four surfaces that 
must be machined. 

The Buick milling machine is not only de- 
signed to machine the four surfaces in one 
operation but also to handle two axles at the 
same time. The saving in time gained in this 
one instance will be readily realized when it is 
understood that formerly the milling of each 
surface was an operation in itself. 

A simple device of special Buick design noted 
for its remarkable speed is a little automatic 
shim machine, which is capable of manu- 
facturing 48,000 shims an hour. 

The thin sheet brass, of which the various 
shims used in the Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
are made, is prepared in large rolls and placed 
in the machine. As it feeds into the machine, 
a die cutter stamps out the shims four at a 
time. A steady blast of compressed air blows 
the shims between rollers where they are 
flattened, then properly sorted and dropped 
into their proper receptacles. 





The specially-designed piston pin hole borer handles 
four Buick Valve-in-Head pistons simultaneously. 





Brass shims are such small things that 
usually their manufacture is left to 
ordinary punch presses, which would require 
several hours to produce the number 
of shims the Buick machine can make 
in a few minutes. 

A special cam shaper is another ingenious 
machine marked for its accuracy. Instead 
of grinding each cam on the cam shaft 
separately, as was the procedure before, 
this machine takes a complete shaft and 
grinds all of the cams at the same time. 

The rough cam shaft is placed directly be- 
neath a master cam shaft which operates a 
series of millers with the result that the shaft 
in course of manufacture will be an exact re- 
production of the master shaft. 

In this same regard, a piston pin hole boring 
machine has been designed to establish abso- 
lute accuracy and also to provide greater pro- 
duction. This is equipped to handle four 
pistons, three of which are being drilled while 
the fourth is being replaced. 

The pistons are locked firmly in fixtures and 
guides on the drills holding them in the exact 
positions so that there is not the slightest vari- 
ance from specifications. This method has 
superseded the method by which only one 
piston was drilled at a time. 

Even the tapping or threading of nuts has 
seen a decided improvement in the Buick fac- 
tory. The Buick Motor Company is now 
using special machines on which five nuts are 
being tapped simultaneously. The nuts are 
fed on upright rods and are automatically 
carried down over the taps. 

There are many other examples that could 
be cited in this connection. All of them reflect 
the thoroughness of Buick engineers in attend- 
ing to the lesser details of manufacturing. 

While many of them would be of little value 
were the Buick Motor Company producing 
only a few hundred cars a week, the total value 
of these machines in the present large produc- 
tion is best expressed in the quality of Buick 
motor cars and the prices at which they sell. 
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N comparison with the values of other standard commodities 
essential to the welfare of man and the success of business, 
the value of the Buick motor car has never been sur- 
passed. Buick in-built serviceability and service whether 
at home or on tour, give the owner of any one of the six 
Buick models a transportation value on a par with the value 


of this Buick five-passenger touring car, model K-Six-4s. 





| Touring Car, Model K-Six-45 
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Buick Beauty and Strength Win Hearts 


UICK cars are well represented among the 
motorists of Columbus, Ohio, where Buick 
beauty and strength have met the dictates of 
good taste and comfort as well as consistent, sat- 
isfactory performance. 

The conservative design of Buick motor cars 
has always appealed to refined men and women. 
In the graceful lines, handsome finish and careful 
construction, there is the expression of character, 
which, like that of a pleasing personality, wears 
well and is better appreciated the more one comes 
in contact with it. 

Body lines, finish and the hundred other de- 
tails are of importance, but fundamentally the 
motor car must be judged as a piece of machinery 
—a means of dependable transportation. 

And because the Buick chassis has proved it- 
self perfectly consistent as a whole, the Buick car 
has won a following that is both national and in- 
ternational. and as illustrated in this group of 
Columbus owners. in many cases a following that 
dominates the locality. 




















Miss Werner is the daughter of the vice- 
president of The New First National 
Bank of Columbus. If you were to be 
introduced to her today, you would not 
be longer than fifteen minutes in dis- 
covering that she is an ardent Buick 
enthusiast. 













In the geographical center of Ohio, 
there is Columbus, a town (they still 
call it “‘town’’ because of the inborn 
hospitality, natural friendliness and 
sympathy of the citizenry) a town 
where there is a noticeable preference 
for Buick motor cars. For instance, 
there is Mr. Frank Stein, vice- 
president of The Ohio National Bank. 
The picture tells the story—Mr. Stein 
is proud of his Buick as well as the 
business he represents, 









Mrs. Duane H. Baker is perfectly at home in this Buick 
coupe. Mr. Baker, owner of the Baker Art Galleries, 
says that if he did not think the Buick car beautiful, 
practical and sensible, he would not be driving his third 
Buick. 






This is one of the service trucks operated by the Columbus 
Buick Company of Columbus, Ohio. The trucks are equipped 

ia with all the modern appliances and conveniences that make 
feces the mechanical phase of Buick service possible. 














































Dr. John Edwin Brown is one of the many 
busy professional men of Columbus, who 
places absolute reliance on the dependability 
of Buick motor cars. With Dr. Brown, 
his Buick is a business asset, his constant 
companion on professional calls, winter or 
summer, night or day. 






Mrs. W. A. Smith of East Broad Street, Columbus, is 
firmly sold on three important matters—Columbus, 
East Broad Street and her Buick. She is extremely 
well pleased with the smooth running Valve-in-Head 
motor and the all-’ round reliability of the car. 
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of Particular Motorists in Columbus, O. 
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Mr. Charles M. Kinnaird is president and general manager of 
the Crystal Ice Company. You seldom see Mr. Kinnaird on 
the street without his Buick and he never tires of recommending { 
it to his friends. 


“Lazarus” in Columbus means the same as Wanna- 
maker in New York or Philadelphia, or Marshall Field 
in Chicago. In this illustration we see Mr. Lazarus 
with his Buick roadster. The same keen business 
judgment responsible for the building of the great de- 
partment store manifests itself in the selection of his cars. 








Bexley, an eastern suburb of Columbus, is famed 
throughout the entire state for its beautiful homes. 
Here we see Mrs. T. S. Huntington, wife of the vice- 
president of the Huntington National Bank, just ready 
to drive from her Bexley home in her Buick. Mrs. 
Huntington is enthusiastic in her praise of Buick 
comfort, dependability and ease of operation. 










Mr. W. J. Rader is head of the Rader Dancing Academy 
an institution devoted to the intelligent instruction of 
modern dances. That he early recognized the merits of 
the Buick is indicated in the fact that he has owned five 
of them. Today he is driving one of the new sedans as 
well as a 1920 coupe. 
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Mr. George A. Archer, Jr., of the Commercial National Bank, 
finds his Buick a source of dependable and convenient trans- 
portation in carrying him to and from his suburban home. It 
does not take any imagination to see the pride Mr. Archer 
displays in his Valve-in-Head Buick as well as his beautiful home. 


As head of a big automobile seat and radiator cover manufactur- 
ing concern, Mr. J. P. Gordon has developed a keen sense of 
automobile values and as president of the Gordon Oil Company, 
he certainly can select any car he desires. Mr. Gordon owns 
and delights in a Buick coupe. 
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Knowledge of Traffic Laws Essential to Driver 


NOWLEDGE and observance of traffic The driver of all vehicles, except street cars, way over cars C and D. Car FE, in this case, 
Kk rules and regulations not only add to the approaching at the intersection of two or more would have the right of way over car A. Should 
safety of the motor car driver, but give public streets, shall give the right of way to all a traffic officer be placed at this intersection, 

him that satisfied feeling of knowing that he is other vehicles approaching at such street drivers would naturally follow his directions. 


doing what is right at all times. If for no other intersection from the right of such driver. The law in this respect varies in different 
reason than to increase the pleasure of driving, states. As the information is easy to obtain, it 
every driver should become thoroughly ac- North is a simple matter to compare the rules with the 
quainted with city and state traffic laws, foregoing illustrations, and thereby secure a 
instead of trusting to luck that he will not get 

North 


into trouble with traffic officers. 






The question of right of way at crossings, for A NE 
example, is an important part of most regula- West : ere 
tions, especially when difficulties and collisions 
occur. Although virtually every state has f c 
assed laws clearly defining the rights of drivers : Figure 2. 5 
passed laws ¢ 5 S gS ; 
North South 
Provided that vehicles being driven along those 
Fla portions of streets upon which street cars are 
operated shall be given the right of way over 
West =e ACE vehicles approaching at intersections thereof 
A upon which no traffic officer is placed to direct 
traffic. 
C As an illustration of this law, car A, in Figure 
‘ 1, approaching the intersection from the right . 
i of car B, has the right of way over this last 
Figare Zl, car, which in turn has the right of way over 
South car C, providing, of course, there is no traffic South 
it has been found that few know or are even officer on duty. clear interpretation of the rules and regulations 
slightly acquainted with these regulations. In Figure 2, cars A and C, driving along a __ in force. 
Unfortunately, they are not uniform through- Street upon which street cars operate, have the There is, however, no law or ordinance to 
out the country, but the following explanation right of way over car B, approaching the inter- protect a driver from the careless driving of 
tells how the State of Michigan provides for section. others and it is advisable for every driver to 
traffic of motor and other vehicles. In Figure 3, car A, approaching the inter- have his car under control at all times and be 
In substance, the law as passed recently by — section from the right of car B, has the right of prepared for the other driver doing the un- 
the Michigan legislature is as follows: way over car B, which in turn has the right of expected. 
HHWW,jHPFTVJ ZU Ti i iiTTTTTiTiMAHMMHHMMKKTINN OMIM na KAA MAUR 
Perfect Satisfaction ‘During the last three years she has not cost Buick Has Had No Repairs 


; ; ) me more than $25.00 for repairs and has been ; os 
HAVE just received The Buick Bulletin. running all the time both summer and winter. I HAVE read your Bulletin for three years, 


I look for it every month,” writes Mr] qon’t believe I shall have to have anything writes Mr.W. A. Hargis, of Troy, Kansas. “I 
Frank H. Harmon, of Portland, Maine. done to it now for the next two years © have noticed with pleasure the experience Buick 
“T bought a D-Six-35 June 30, 1917, and used kT haves driven: this car Iat0d0 miles, and ase have had, but don’t think any of them 
it until November 27, 1918. Itgave me perfect pelieve me she’s a bear; with power and speed have had more satisfaction from their Buick 
satisfaction and the only trouble during that {9 burn, and as a hill climber they cannot beat ©#"S than I have had with my five passenger 


time was a broken front spring, which was no fer, D-Six-45 bought in the spring of 1917. 
fault of the car. “T have a number of friends who have later “T have driven it to Birch Lake, Minn., three 
“T exchanged the D-Six-35 for a Buick D- models and every one of them is highly pleased times, a distance of 625 miles each way, with a 
Six-44, which had been run about 6,000 miles. with their Buick cars. remarkably low fuel and oil consumption. I 
I have since driven it 3,000 miles without a “So, Ben, if you are thinking of buying a car, have covered 7,500 miles without a cent for 
cent of extra expense and I will say ‘a Buick and are looking for one that will give you repairs, and have been offered by two different 

for me.” SERVICE, take it from me, the Buick is the parties in cash what I paid for the car. 
best buy on the market.” “All this driving was done on dirt roads, up 
Buick With Fourth Owner ; cack ao and down hill, and there are some real hills on 





a4 3 > t ee ® aye 
N Wilmington, Delaware, Mr. Harry 5S. he trips mentione 


Williams, in the automobile repairing busi- | 
ness. writes that he is particularly impressed || : : ‘ | S Ord 
4 ; . . x ends rder [oO 
by the lasting appearance and stamina of a Buick Revised Prices d: fe r Another 
Buick he once owned. 
“This car has been driven over 75,000 miles, 
and I was the third owner,” says Mr. Williams. 


; ; HE MacFarland Auto Company, of Denver, 
Effective April 1st, 1920 Buick Distributors, recently received a letter 
from Mr. William Murr concerning his new 
Buickwhichhe had purchased through them, and 


“Tt is now in the hands of its fourth owner,— | Model K-Six-44 $1595 Sie ate 
and is running like atop. To my knowledge it in which he was on his way to California. Mr. 


Murr knows cars, having been the Buick dealer 
in Grand Junction. 


was only overhauled thoroughly but once, and | Model K-Six-45 1595 
“When any one tells you that the Model 


that, when IT did it myself.” 


; Model K-Six-46 2239 | K Buicks haven’t as much ; 
ave pep as the older 
150,000 Miles and Ready for More 5 She Buicks, ask them what automobiles they 
N arriving home from “Over There,” Mr. Model K-Six-47 2465 are selling have as much pep as Buick cars 

Benjamin Hottinger, of Chicago, received | now have. 

a welcome from his friend Mr. E. H. Hindman, Model K-Six-49 1865 “My K-Six-47 made everybody turn and 
of Milwaukee, and the following advice con- || take a last look. It delivered the goods and 
cerning a car. Model K-Six-50 - 9895 only used one gallon of water on the entire trip, 
“Tn regard to my Buick, of course you know seven and one-half days, 1125 miles. I feel I 
Ben. that this is a Model 21, andI have been | F.O. B. Factory have the finest looking car in Phoenix,—if I did 


lose my rear tire and have my rim stolen before 
I had it insured. I am sending you an order 
for another.” 


driving it since 1911, and have never regretted 
that I bought it. I am just having her over- 
hauled, which is the third time in nine years. 
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Delivering Buick Cars Under Difficulties 



















Long drive-aways of Buick motor cars were 

common sights along the roads leading out of 

Flint during the winter. Here is one in the open 
country where the going is fairly easy 


a day under ordinary conditions 
is usually a simple matter. Large 
train sheds, loading docks and com- 
plete loading equipment, from the big 
traveling crane down to the small 
wheeled ‘‘dollies’, have been so care- 
fully planned that no rush of business 
is sufficient to prevent the prompt load- 
ing of cars at the factory, provided, 
of course, that it is possible for the 
railroad company to furnish sufficient cars for 
shipping. 

During the years when Buick production has 
been increasing regularly and steadily, Buick 
loading and shipping facilities have been more 
than correspondingly enlarged. But, railroad 
conditions, which have prevailed throughout 
the entire country, have made it impossible for 
Buick to obtain enough freight cars to ship the 
daily output of motor cars. 

It is naturally advisable to ship Buick cars as 
fast as they are made not only because dealers 
and buyers are waiting for them but because the 
storage problem would soon reach gigantic 
proportions. 

So, Buick dealers have in many cases 
accepted delivery of cars at the factory and 
have driven them under their own power to 
their destination. Because the freight car 
shortage has been so acute, large drive-aways of 


Qa tay un 500 Buick motor cars 
Ra 


UT in Montana, where 
there is lots of room and 
air, a Buick D-Six-45 has _. 

been taking Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Kroft, of Tampico, to and from 
church every Sunday—a dis- 
tance of twelve miles. Almost 
as regularly as Sunday comes 
around each week, the Buick 
motor car has served Mr. and 
Mrs. Kroft and proved depend- 
able under rough tests. 

As he writes, ““Almost any one 
with any car can go and go long 
distances without serious delay 
or trouble when the weather is 
warm and the dust is flying from 
under each wheel of the machine, 
or it is easy to go along when 
the motorcar has brick or cement 
roads to furnish good traction 
for the rear wheels. 








A drive-away for the Noble Buick Company 
Muskegon, Michigan, encountering drifts 
near Grand Rapids 


Buick motor cars have been common sights 
along the roads leading out of Flint. 

Just as the loading of freight cars is a simple 
matter, so is the driving away of Buick cars in 
the open seasons. But, when the roads are 
drifted with snow and trails remain to be 
broken, the problem becomes a little more 
complex. 

Many drivers who do not leave the cities 
during the winter fail to realize the veritable 
mountains drifting snow will form when the 
wind blows across hills, around fences, barns 
and cuts through hills where the roads have 
been graded. Buick cars are able to negotiate 
usual depths of snow, but drifts must be broken. 

The Buick Motor Company maintained 
crews of workmen on all the roads leading out 
of Flint. They worked in co-operation with 
various county road commissioners in keeping 
the highways open for traffic and in several 
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No Dust Flying on This Trip 








But, on many occasions after a storm, huge drifts 

blocked the roads and the shoveling crew was 

forced into action. This view shows the trail 
about broken through one of the drifts 







places most of the work was done by 
Buick crews. 

In many localities roads were broken 
by farmers’ bob-sleds, which made a 
track altogether too narrow for the pas- 
sage of an automobile. These trails 
were widened and straightened out by 
Buick men helping drive-aways through. 

On other occasions, the roads, like 
rivers and streams, had taken the path 
of least resistance, weaving around hills, 
through fields and farmers’ yards. Most 
of these detours were corrected so that cars 
could follow the roads. 

The work on the roads has helped materially 
in delivering cars to owners and also in keeping 
the Buick shipping docks clear. Every possible 
precaution has been taken to see that no delays 
would be encountered along the highways. The 
continuous flow of cars kept the roads open 
once they were broken after a storm, but during 
the winter the sudden changes in weather made 
it necessary for constant work in clearing roads. 

Now that the open season is at hand, the 
delivery of cars should be even more certain, 
although there is little in sight to warrant hopes 
in a relief from the freight car shortage. Buick 
dealers and buyers may be assured that the 
Buick Motor Company is doing everything 
within its power to place cars in the hands of 
owners as rapidly as possible. 








“But, this is what I call a trip 
that tests the car. 

“The photograph tells the 
story much better than it could 
be told in words. We have had 
little cause to worry so long as I 
can keep the caution plate on 
the toe board on our model D- 
Six-45 in sight. 

“We have just arrived home 
from the twelve-mile trip to 
church—a journey we have made 
most every Sunday during the 
year. 

“Of course, the roads were not 
all like the place shown in the 
photograph, but I might say we 
did not see any dust flying along 
the road. 
ye “You will see Mrs. Kroft 

standing at the side of the car 
behind a pile of snow.” 
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Down New York Indian Trails in a Buick 


UR Buick last summer 
proved our mascot. It’s 
going to be an even 

closer chum of the family next 
season and all of the auto 
hoboes at our house will have a 
better opinion of service sta- 
tions generally as the result of 
a little experience last August 
with H. B. Romig, Buick agent 
in Auburn, N. Y. 

Mr. Romig is proprietor of a 
Buick service station there and 
it was through his tip that we 
were given the most pleasant 
week’s tour we have experi- 
enced in the dozen seasons we 
have purred along good and 
bad roads in all parts of the 
country. He turned us aside 
into the picturesque and his- 
toric Finger Lakes region of 
Central New York. His cour- 
tesy typified that which makes 
touring in the Finger Lakes 
region a treat. 

We had been away from 
our home in Detroit just three 
weeks, wandering about the 
East and taking in the Berk- 
shires as the last objective 
point before speeding home 
across New York state. The 
six of us, bundled comfortably 
in our seven passenger, model 
H-6-49 Buick, thought we had 
tasted all the delights of a long 
motor trip. We had left Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., early in the morn- 
ing and an hour later had 
driven up to the Buick service 
station in Auburn for gasoline. 

We happened to ask Agent 
Romig the best way to Roch- 
ester. 

“Do you want to go straight 
through or do you want to see 
one of the garden spots of the 
world?” he asked. 

“The day is still young. We 
don’t mind a little more gas. 
Show us this garden of Eden.” 

“If you are looking for 
scenery that is different, with 
lake shores that are sometimes 
steep and abrupt and some- 
times gently sloping, with 
smiling fields, wooded hills and 
fragrant orchards—if you want these things, 
why, then you folks will deflect a little to the 
south and spend a couple of days in the 
land of the Iroquois.” 

We deflected, spent the two days and then 
made it a week in traversing the long lines of 
macadam, once Indian trails, over a 402-mile 
tour (with only ten miles of dirt road). 

We ate lunch at Auburn and visited Auburn 
prison, the oldest in use in New York state. 
We visited the remains of an ancient Indian 
fort, crowned by a towering obelisk to the mem- 
ory of Logan, famous Indian warrior. South- 
ward we went along the shore of Owasco Lake 
to Ithaca, the home of Cornell University, on 
Cayuga Lake. 

The historical societies of the region had 
erected artistic markers on all spots of historic 
significance and the Chambers of Commerce 
in each of the Finger Lakes cities and villages 
was a touring bureau to hand out maps and 

road information to the tourist. Free camping 
plots had been provided for motorists who used 
their machines as a siding for tents, pitched 
beside the limpid waters of Cayuga Lake. For 
those who preferred more conventional housing, 
the hotels in the summer resort colonies were 
of the best. 

Stopping over night at Ithaca, we learned 


By Harry R. Malone 


One of nature’s intricate carvings at Watkins Glen in New York state 


that by following the trail up the west side 
of Cayuga Lake, we should come upon Taugh- 
annock Falls, fifty feet higher than Niagara and 
the highest waterfall east of the Rockies. 

As we headed for Trumansburg, sped through 
Interlaken and on to Seneca Falls, we found 
we had picked up the straight highway to 
Rochester and at the turn we met a party ina 
Buick roadster. 

“Go down the road a few yards there,” the 
stranger advised, “and you'll find a spring, 
the only one on this continent gushing pure 
hydrogen charged water. The only other such 
spring is on the Scandinavian peninsula.” 

We learned that he had motored all over 
Europe and the British Isles. 

“Folks,” he said, ‘“‘you are in a district of 
lakes right now that rival the Lochs of Scotland 
and the lakes of England, immortalized by the 
poets. If you don’t mind, I’ll toddle along 
with you, for it’s been six years since I made the 
trips 

We passed a monument which our Buick 
comrade explained had been erected to Red 
Jacket, noted Seneca Warrior, who was awarded 
a medal by Congress for his aid to Washington. 
Besides his, were the tombs of a dozen other 
sachems. Our new-found guide explained that 
we were in the home of the Six Nations, the 





first league of nations on the 
Western continent. 

The Buick roadster man 
sped ahead and led us along 
fine macadam to Canandaigua 
on Canandaigua Lake, where 
Indian tradition says the red 
race originated. They called 
it the Chosen Spot, or Garden 
of Eden, and we saw the build- 
ing which housed the first land 
office in America, where 
soldiers of the Revolution were 
awarded territorial grants in 
the virgin forest. 

From Canandaigua the trail 
led through Bath to Ham- 
mondsport on Lake Keuka. 
This place is in the heart of the 
greatest vineyard district in 
the East. From Hammonds- 
port the road led to Little 
Lake and Lake Lamoka and 
thence to Penn Yan, so named 
because in the early days it was 
jointly settled by Pennsylvan- 
ia Dutch and Yankees from 
New England. 

Thence, we took the trail to 
the city of Geneva on Seneca 
Lake forty miles long. There 
we saw the remains of an an- 
cient Seneca fort and enjoyed a 
swim in Seneca, the only body 
of water north of the Mason 
and Dixon Line open to navi- 
gation the year’round. Fish- 
ermen just coming in showed 
us a long line of lake trout they 
had just caught, some of the 
fish weighing more than 
twenty-five pounds. 

From Geneva we took the 
long trail down Seneca Lake to 
Watkins Glen,that magnificent 
gorge which chisels its way 
three miles into the hill. The 
solid rock had been scored and 
scooped and channeled by 
tumbling waters which leap 
ecstatically from dizzy ridges 
as though in exultation over 
their work, with great ex- 
uberance of froth and foam, 
only to fall into the black, 
churning caldrons below. 

After a day spent at the 
Glen Springs, a mineral 
springs health resort and hotel, we started 
for Ithaca, passing through Montour falls, 
where is located the Indian council chamber 
of Catherine Montour, chieftess of the Senecas, 
whose word was law and who was an oracle 
of her people. This remarkable woman, half 
French and half Indian, had been taken into 
the tribe as a captive of war. She won the 
heart of the chief, Montour and became his 
bride. 

Then back we drove to Ithaca, thence to 
Cortland and from there to Skaneateles, (““The 
Beautiful Squaw’) Lake, declared by the late 
Seeretary of State, William H. Seward, after a 
trip around the globe, to be the ‘“‘most beautiful 
lake in the world.” 

From Skaneateles, we again passed through 
Auburn, the metropolis of the Finger Lakes, 
having made a circuit of each. Then we took 
the direct road through to Rochester in company 
with the Buick roadster guide, who had led 
the way. 

Those days of perfect enjoyment in which we 
were so richly rewarded for the effort of getting 
out of the beaten path, prompted us to pass 
along our tip to other Buick owners, whom, we 
know, would appreciate the scenic wonders 
and charming roads in this beautiful Finger 
Lakes region of Central New York. 
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cA Spring Song 


When sweet spring comes gaily tripping 


Down the pathway dressed in green, 
Every tendril, leaf and blossom 
Greets the lovely maiden queen. 


When the daffodils and tulips 
Lift their heads bright in the breeze 
When the orchard trees are blooming 
While with blossoms on the trees, 
When the bees are buzzing round them 
Sipping honey sweet and rare; 
Then we know that it is spring-time 
From the fragrance in the air. 


When the queen wears her best bonnet, 
Trimmed with violet tints of blue, 


And her dress of soft green velvet — 
There’s a charm in every hue. 


When the robins are a-nesting, 
And the blue bird with her mate 
Starts to build a little home nest 
Down beyond the garden gate, 
When the pulse of life is beating, 
Every flowerette seems to say: 
Wake, arise, for it is spring-time 


And old Winter’s passed away. 


When the sunshine comes a-shining 
Down the pathway, fresh with dew, 
Then a melody of gladness 
Fills the heart of me and you. 


—Sarah Wood Cashner 
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makes 
and Billy Daly 


PEED—under certain conditions, 

cowards of some men 

was one of them. 

The morning that Billy Daly was first given 
a freight engine to handle, he stood on a siding 
and witnessed one of the worst wrecks that ever 
occurred on the P. & D. One minute the 
Limited was a thousand feet down the track, 
coming toward him at better than fifty miles an 
hour, and the next minute it was as if some 
monster of the earth had reached up, and 
clutching the steel cars in his gigantic hand, 
had squeezed them to a near pulp. A broken 
rail, resulting from a flaw, was the technical 
verdict, and the fault of no one in particular 
but the general cry of the public was that. the 
god of speed demanded his victims—and the 
mad rush had been 
into eternity. i 
So thought Billy LA 








| 
Daly—and for days | aes 


he could not close his 
eyes but the engine 
seemed to be headed 
at him with light- 
ning rapidity. As 
the days grew into 
weeks, and the weeks 
into months—he still 
seemed conscious of 
that onrushing train 
and gradually 
there came into his 
mind such fear of any 
haste that he slacked 
his walking pace till 
he went hardly faster 
than an infirm man. 

Daly’s terror cid 
not pass unnoticed 
among the men he 
worked with or those 





tiny from the big 
central station. Asa 
fireman Daly had 
been noted for, his 
coolness and __ his 
nerve. That was what 
won him his place at 
the throttle. He, 
like the others, had 
had to start from the bottom, but when he was 
given his place as an engineer of a slow freight 
that lumbered from Evans City to Houston on 
the main line, a forty-mile run twice a day, it 
was genuinely supposed that Daly was a man 
who, because of his youth and nerve, would soon 
have a chance at the throttle of one of the flyers 
that the company contemplated running 
from Chicago, west. 

But Daly’s horror of speed had changed the 
unformulated plan for his destiny and he was 
still guiding the slow freight—often spending 
half an hour on a siding so that some faster 
moving train might pass, never taking advantage 
of an open track—and slowly, but surely, becom- 
ing the butt of his companions who finally in a 
burst of wit had christened him ‘‘ Speed” Daly. 

Speed Daly paid little attention to the taunts 
of his fellow-workers. He was an easy-going 
fellow, willing to smile at any joke, and every 
inch a man—save for the one trait which as an 
evil spell had come over him to spoil the 
chance that should have been his. 


E. T. Strong, Managing Editor 
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SPEED 


By Charles Francis Reed 


The taunt that he did notice, however, was 
the one that came from Mary Collins. Oh, yes, 
Daly was in love,—he was all man—and man- 
like, worshipped the black-haired, black-eyed 
Mary, who was the sister of one of the creek 
engineers of the P. D. 

“Go on with you,” she laughed when he tried 
to make love, “I'll listen to you the day that 
you drive your engine at fifty miles an hour.” 
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“T could never love a man who was afraid 


of anything.” she told him a dozen times 





“But I love you,”’ he always pleaded. 

“And I could never love a man who was 
afraid of anything,’ she had told him a dozen 
times, and there had been a wistful light in her 
eyes. Yes, she did care, but— 

And Daly—he cared too, cared enough to try 
to overcome the terror that filled him, and 
hoped that some day he could tell her that the 
curse was lifted. 

Speed had been thinking of all this one 
summer’s afternoon as he shunted his last 
freight car into place on the Houston siding 
just beyond the station, and settled back to 
wait some twenty odd minutes for the passing 
of the Limited. He had no other stops to make 
till he reached Evans City, and most engineers 
would have consulted with the conductor and 
the dispatcher to have been allowed to proceed, 
there being plenty of time to run into Evans 
City ahead of the limited train. Not so with 
Speed,—he was content to wait till the faster 
engine had gone rushing past, and then crawl 
slowly on his way. 
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Number Five 


He was leaning out of the cab window when 
he saw the dispatcher and his conductor 
headed in his direction. It did not seem 
extraordinary that they were together, yet 
something made him swing from his seat and 
start for the ground to meet them. 

“Hey, Daly,’’ the conductor shouted, “can 
we be under way in two minutes?” 

A startled look crossed the young man’s face. 

“But—the Limited?” he asked quickly. 

“Yes, I know all about the Limited,” the 
dispatcher broke in, “but this is one afternoon 
when you will have to beat the Limited out. 
It’s a case of life or death, Daly,—the sheriff's 
here, and he’s just had word that there’s a gang 
down at Evans City that are making up to lynch 
a prisoner there in the jail. Sheriff says that the 

man’sinnocent—he’s 
sure of it—can’t you 
set him there before 


the limited does? 
Can’t you?” 
Daly’s face was 


ashen. His long fin- 
gers plucked  ner- 
vously at the buttons 
of his overalls, while 
his mind was busy 
searching for some 
excuse. A small bead 
of perspiration broke 
out as he thought of 
the terrific speed at 
which he would have 
to travel—a fear that 
not even the thought 
of the innocent man 
could overcome. 

“Can’t—can’tany- 
one else take the train 
down?” he asked, 
his voice shaken with 
terror, “I’m not used 
to driving at high 
speed.” 

“Someone else? 
Well, there’s Curry 
and Smith, but we’ve 
got to keep them 
here, and that seems 
about all the fellows 
there are, the rest are 
busy or of. It’s up to you, Daly, the sheriff’s 
in the caboose—now, get started.” 

Sull Daly did not move. He looked up at 
the heavy freight engine and knew that under 
pressure and with such a start it could beat out 








the Limited by many minutes—probably 
twenty. 
‘I—think that the sheriff—that—”’ he 


faltered, and stopped speaking. 

“Come on, Speed, think of the fellow on the 
other end. Make it a record,” the dispatcher 
slapped him on the back, and from the corner 
of the man’s eyes he could see little flames of 
disgust that he knew were meant for a coward. 

“Pll try—IT’ll try,” Daly said solemnly, and 
turning, he mounted his cab. He leaned out 
for the conductor’s signal, and as he did so, he 
noticed that off in the west there was a dark 
cloud, and that the air had suddenly grown hot 
and very still. 

Mechanically, he started the engine, and 
watched the track ahead of him as he swung 
from siding onto the main track. Gradually— 
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so gradually that they had gone three or four 
miles before they picked up.any real speed, he 
opened the throttle, and when he was going 
close to thirty miles an hour—faster than he 
had traveled in years, he drew in his head, for 
the rush of air frightened him, and made him 
strangely faint. 

They ploughed along for several miles at a 
medium clip, and then the fireman called to his 
superior. 

“Got to go faster than this, Speed—we’ll 
have the Limited plouging through our caboose 
if we don’t hurry, and besides, think of the man 
the sheriff's after—to say nothing of the look of 
the storm.” 

Speed Daly started up. For the first time he 
realized that it was very black outside, and also 
that he would have to cross Brigg’s Marsh. He 
did not know why he thought of Brigg’s Marsh 
unless it was a premonition that some day 
the filled-in ground 
might be washed 
away by the swift 
streams that ran 
through the place, 
and that there 
would be an acci- 
cent. Witha sudden 
move that - startled 
him he pulled the 
throttle wide open. 
The jerk with which 
the train kicked up 
speed almost sent the 
fireman from his feet, 
and then, after an in- 





stant the big steel 
monster responded 


to the man’s will. As 
never before Speed 
was traveling, and as 
each foot of ground 
meant added mo- 
mentum he grew 
more filled with a 
nameless terror that 
was akin to insanity. 
Until the fireman 
had shouted to him 
he had not been con- 


scious that with a 
rumbling that was 


almost a cannonade, 
fhicmeas LO nae nad 
started. Now therain 
came dashing against 
the cab, beating in long lashes that swirled 
about Daly and wet his clothing till he was 
drenched. The train was fairly flying over the 
rails, rocking from side to side in its mad flight. 

Daly, leaning from his cab, saw with a 
start of added horror that they were 
nearing the Brigg’s Marsh. His first instinct 
was to bring the train to an almost crawling 
motion, for orders were never to speed across 
the two miles of treacherous ground. 

Before his thought could become an action, 
however, a fresh terror filled him. For the 
first time since he started his mad journey he 
pictured the man the sheriff had set out to save. 
Suppose that they were too late—suppose that 
the man were killed by the mob—the innocent 
man—! And all because Daly did not hurry! 

Jaly’s face worked convulsively, and he shook 
his head in abject misery. 

They were near the Marsh now—less than a 
mile away, and he could not see a quarter of 
that distance, so blinding was the rain. The 
water on his face made his skin glow red, but 
in reality it was ashen gray. He leaned far 
from his car window, watching, watching, 
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fearing that each moment might show him a 
piece of washed-out track,—and spell the death 
that he had feared for so many months. 

There was no wash-out, however, even if the 
angry waters of the stream did come close to 
the built-up rock of the roadbed,—and seem, in 
Daly’s jumping eyes, to overflow the track. 
While they were passing the danger spot, Speed 
was conscious that the train was slacking, and 
more and more vividly came to him the fact that 
in the city they were approaching the man 
might already be dead. Involuntarily—uncon- 
sciously, his hand pulled at the throttle, but it 
was opened wide. He rocked back and forth 
as he watched the road ahead of him, and he 
almost cried aloud with fright as the engine 
seemed to lift itself from the rail as they crossed 
a switching. 

The mad race kept on. They flashed by a 
small village which Daly knew to be seven 
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For the first time he realized that it was very black out- 


side and that he would have to cross Brigg’s Marsh 


miles from Evans City, and still he did not lift 
his hand to slacken the pace. 

About his own throat he felt a sudden 
tightening—it was his wet collar band, but his 
brain pictured it as a hangman’s noose. 
Suppose after this mad rush they were too 
late—suppose that this terrific burst of speed 
had been for nothing! Strangely, Daly found 
that his fears were no longer for himself. He 
was thinking only of the man whose life hung 
in the balance. 

As the wet air flung itself against his face and 
body a marvelous thing happened—he was 
longing for greater speed. As some giant 
pendulum his mind had run the gamut of 
emotion, and the cringing coward who was 
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afraid of a running boy was demanding with 
every atom of his body that he go faster 
faster—faster! 

Speed Daly—even though he did not know 
it—was for the first time in his life well named. 

Finally, when he saw that he was little more 
than a mile from the beginning of the yards at 
Evans City, he slowed down his train. Once, as 
he glanced over his shoulder he saw that his 
fireman was smiling, but that he was the object 
of amusement never occurred to him. As he 
guided his engine past the outskirts of the town, 
away from the main tracks onto the siding, his 
eager eyes and ears sought some sound 0: 
conflict. 

Was it too late? 

Going very slowly past the station he saw the 
roof of the court-house several squares away. 
Suddenly Speed Daly did a thing he would 
never have believed himself capable of. He 
stopped his train 
dead, and without a 
moment of hesita- 
tion, jumped from 
thecab to the ground. 

He steadied him- 
self as he slipped on 
the mud, but asecond 
later was running 
madly towards the 
caboose. The sheriff 
and the conductor, 
safe and dry after 
their ride, were just 
descending. 

“We're with you, 
sheriff,’ he yelled, 
“all of us fellows will 
help you save him.” 
He stopped and 
looked quickly into 
the face of the con- 
ductor and_ brake- 
man, as if seeking re- 
assurance of his offer. 
All that he saw was 
amazement, for the 
drenched man was 
hardly the Speed 
Daly of their mental 
picture. 

“You're with me,” 
the sheriff started. 

~ Yes; ceandaDaly 
stood quivering with 
emotion, “we'll help you save your man. 
Hurry!” 

Suddenly, as if the picture were complete 
the sheriff and the men about him broke 
into laughter. 

““Swallowed the bait, hook and all, didn’t 
you? There’s no mob—we just made you 
hurry,” the sheriff roared. “But, never mind, 
Speed, you’ll always have the memory of one 
fast run!’ 

For a moment, as a shadow over the face of 
the sun, Daly’s face was black with amazed 
rage. They had tricked him—made him hurry 
on through the storm—mace him—! And 
then the other side came to him. He had 
driven his engine at fifty miles an hour—and 
he had forgotten to be afraid! He was free 
from his curse. He laughed, almost hysteri- 
cally. 

“Fooled me, did you?” he yelled, and they 
thought that he was angry, “‘fooled me—well, 
I’m not mad, not much. Why, I’m Speed 
Daly, I am—and I’m going to tell Mary 
I’ve driven 








Collins she can marry me now. 
over fifty miles an hour today!” 
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— CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


ITH the 1919-1920 Buick selling 
season drawing toaclose, dealers, 
owners and prospective owners 

are looking forward with considerable 
interest to the announcements concern- 
ing the new Buick models which will 
be offered to the public this summer. 
Inquiries have been coming in from 


‘all parts of the country as well as from 
‘many foreign lands where Buick dis- 


| tribution is firmly established. 


Letters 
and telegrams have been received from 


chase other cars because they were 


fehace who have been forced to pur- 
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unable to buy Buick cars, from owners 


‘who have been driving Buicks for three 


and four seasons and now wish to own 


| a new model, from motorists who have 


She it rinde sis 


Company to 


never driven Buicks, vet appreciate 
Buick transportation value through the 
experience of their friends or neighbors; 
in fact, inquiries have come from all 
sources. 

Taking all of the queries into con- 
sideration, the general trend of the 
questioning leads the Buick motor 
one conclusion. The 


motoring public asks, ““What is the 


outlook for next season? Are there any 


grounds for the hope of being able to 
purchase a new Buick car?” 


Buick Demand Bona Fide 


was not unwelcome, it was not 
necessary in order that we understand 
the bona fide demand for our product. 
We realize fully when the year’s pro- 


. 
| HILE this avalanche of inquiries 
| 


_ duction of Model “KK” Buicks was sold 
in the first few months of the season 





that the unusual sale could be con- 
sidered as an indication of the tremen- 
dous demand for motor cars in general 
and not Buick cars in particular. 

But through our dealers, the point of 
contact between the Buick Motor Com- 
pany and the buyer, we have felt the 
pulse of public opmion. And we know 
that the demand for Buick cars is due 
solely to a recognition of the inherent 
qualities in our product. 

Motorists have desired a Buick for 
the Buick’s sake. And we know that 
though many have been disappointed 
because they were unable to buy the 
car of their choice, they still want and 
hope to own a Buick next season. 


Production to be Increased 

it NOWLEDGE of this fact, that 

orders for our product are an index 

of the actual demand for Buicks as 

Buicks, has guided us in making prepa- 

rations for the production of the new 

models to begin at the close of the pres- 
ent season. 

During the twelve months starting 
August first, we have planned to build 
100,000 cars more than we have ever 
produced in any previous year. We 
feel that this great increase in our pro- 
duction next year will enable us to meet 


the demand for Buick cars with greater 
satisfaction all around than at any time 
since 1910, when the supply first began 
to fall short. 

For ten years we have bent every 
effort toward bringing production up 
to a point nearer the mark set by the 
sales that could be made. But as 
rapidly as we have improved our manu- 
facturing facilities, we still have been 
forced to disappoint thousands of mo- 
torists each season. And it is a pleasure 
to know that we will be able to render a 
service to 100,000 more this coming sea- 
son than we did during the present year. 


Buick Standards Maintained 


T is no small task for a company 

manufacturing fine automobiles to 
increase its production by 100,000 cars 
in one year. Yet, the Buick Motor 
Company plans to accomplish this 
undertaking without in the slightest 
way injuring the accepted quality of 
its product. 

Those who are familiar with Buick 
policies and principles will know that 
the rush of orders has not stampeded 
us into an attempt to turn out cars in 
greater numbers than judicious manu- 
facturing dictates. 

Buick standards come first. 

We prize the good will our product 
has gained as one of our most valuable 
assets. Just as surely as Buick has 
performed its way into the hearts of 
motorists everywhere, we are going to 
build a car for 1920-1921 that will 
maintain, if not surpass, the reputation 
its predecessors have earned. 


Making More Cars Possible 


HE plan for next season’s pro- 

duction involves many things, all 
of which are the result of the Buick 
policy of looking ahead, conservatively 
and optimistically, and of building on a 
sound foundation. The manufacturing 
schedule and the methods by which it 
will be made possible have been care- 
fully thought out. Every phase of the 
plan has been developed along scientific 
and systematic lines. 

New buildings to house’ enlarged 
departments have been completed and 
others are now in the course of con- 
struction, being rushed along as rapidly 
as possible. Additions have been made 
to various plants to permit them to 
meet the increased demands for Buick 
parts that will confront them and inte- 
rior alterations have either been fin- 
ished or started in other buildings. 

dngineers, who devote their entire 
time to the study and improvement 
of manufacturing methods in the Buick 
factories, have devised plans that will 
even better the present system. And 
many suggestions for saving time and 
making work lighter have come from 
Buick workmen themselves. During 
the present year a number of changes 


in methods were made on the recom- 
mendation of operators and many more 
will be arranged as soon as the proposed 
plans prove practical. 

There also have been many additions 
to the Buick factory in the way of new 
machinery, not only larger machines to 
replace smaller ones but extra machines 
and devices that eliminate tedious tasks 
or cut down the time required in con- 
veying parts from one department to 
another. Many of the new machines 
are distinctively Buick in design and 
used only in the Buick factory. 

And all the way from the delivery 
of raw material to the Buick factory 
to the final assembly of the finished 
product, lost motion in the chain of 
production has been removed. As com- 
plete arrangements as conditions per- 
mit have been made with the sources 
of supply for raw material and every 
possible preparation has been planned 
for the increased production. 


Plans Bring Relief 


HE plans are bound to bring a 

great relief to the Buick 
organization. It has been an unpleas- 
ant duty for dealers to be unable to 
satisfy the longing of many motorists 
for Buick cars. 

With the increased production there 
will be improvements in the present 
system of distribution. The allotment 
of cars to various sections of the coun- 
try will be revised and each dealer is 
assured his fair share of the additional 
number of Buicks. 

The announcement of Buick. plans 
will also be of great interest to thou- 
sands of motorists, who expect to 
become owners of Buick cars. Our 
plans will help them in looking ahead 
and realizing that, though they may be 
deprived of their choice for a short time, 
they will soon be permanently satisfied. 
We believe that many will continue to 
drive the cars they now own rather 
than accept other makes as a temporary 
remedy for the prevailing situation. 


sales 


Immediate Action Advised 
ESPITE the increased number of 
Buick cars to be offered the public 

next season, there is every reason to 
believe that the entire production for 
the year will be oversold in the first few 
months of the new season. Dealers 
have already received many orders in 
advance from motorists who have 
bought purely on their faith in the 
Buick Motor Company. 

So, at this time, we suggest that 
everyone looking forward to the satis- 
faction of driving a new Buick next 
season place an order with the nearest 
Buick dealer at the earliest possible 
moment. We believe that by getting 
in touch with Buick dealers now, pros- 
pective owners will be able to insure 
deliveries without prolonged delay. 
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Making Spark 


F ONE were to attempt to name the most 

important part of a gasoline motor, the 

spark plug would no doubt come in for 
serious consideration. But, an internal com- 
bustion motor as we know it today is depend- 
ent upon a number of essential parts without 
which the motor would be of little value. Spark 
plugs, or devices for firing charges of explosive 
gas within a cylinder, belong in this class. They 
are vitally a part of the motor system, which 
depends largely upon their perfection for 
successful operation. 

Motor designers and builders were greatly 
puzzled until electric ignition was introduced in 
various forms, which they found reliable and 
easily adjusted to meet the exact timing re- 
quirements. As a result, spark plugs were 
designed to produce the electric spark in the 
combustion chamber. 

Spark plugs, though simple and sturdy, have 
a task to perform under strenuous conditions. 
As all gasoline motors are heat engines, they 
must be able to withstand a terrific temperature 
and they must be able to resist a pressure of at 
least 350 pounds per square inch. In addition, 
they must carry and insulate perfectly a high 
pressure electric current of from 10,000 to 
25,000 volts, even when they are exposed to 
deposits of carbon. 

And because imperfect spark plugs are the 
advance agents of motor and ignition trouble, 
every Buick Valve-in-Head motor car is equip- 
ped with spark plugs that have proved 
thoroughly reliable and dependable under all 
manner of conditions. Careful and scientific 
manufacture make these plugs able to hold 
compression, deliver the spark at the right 
time and in the right place and avoid the 
inconvenience of pre-ignition. 

AC plugs, which are used in all Buick cars, 
are made in the modern plant of the Champion 
Ignition Company, adjoining the Buick factory 
site in Flint. Progressive and systematic plans 
of manufacture, upon which all Buick produc- 
tion is based, are also characteristics of the AC 
spark plug plant. 

The success of AC spark plugs is largely due 
to the complete insulation afforded by the 
porcelain, which is made entirely within the AC 
plant according to formulas developed by the 
AC ceramic chemists and engineers during a 
long period of years. 

As it is the purpose of a spark plug to Celiver 
a hot, strong electrical spark between the 
electrodes or points at the exact instant it is 
needed, every precaution is taken to insure 
the correct manufacture—the elimination of all 
possibilities of a porous or defective porcelain. 
That is why AC plugs do not absorb carbon 
rapidly and lose their insulating properties 
and weaken the spark. 

Eleven varieties of refined clay, mined 
entirely in this country, are used in the mixture 
forming the AC porcelains. The correct 
proportions of these different substances are 
placed in large vats where they are mixed with 
water. After many hours of incessant churn- 
ing and mixing, the resultant mud is drained 
off, passing through fine sieves and under strong 
electric magnets which remove traces olf 
impurities that might still exist in the clays. 
The purified mud flows down into huge cisterns 
where it is stored ready for use at any time. 
When a supply is needed, electrical pumps force 
the slip clay up into filter presses. Here under 
tremendous pressure the clay loses most of the 
water contained in the mixture and the 
remaining sediment is ready for additional 
mixing or kneading. 

The sediment is removed from the presses 
and placed on powerful kneading machines 
which eliminate bubbles of air that might 
cause imperfections in the porcelain later on. 
One set of rollers presses the clay out in a thin 
circular band and then another set immediately 
compresses it into an upright ring. When the 
clay has been properly kneaded, it passes to the 
trimming boards where it is cut into large 
pieces, the outer edges of which are trimmed off 
as another safeguard against air bubbles. 
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These pieces are placed in a pressing machine 
to be given a cylindrical form and then they are 
ready for the throwing machine, where the clay 
is first shaped into small cylinders that indicate 
the purpose for which they are intended. 

The throwing machine forces the clay through 
a small cylinder slightly larger in size than the 
diameter of a spark plug and the machine cuts 
off the clay at just the proper length to insure 
easy handling and yet not waste material. 

The clay cylinders are then inspected for any 
imperfections that might have resulted and 
after they have been approved, they pass to 
large revolving ovens. Here the cylinders are 


baked to sufficient hardness to protect the shape 
in handling. 

Coming out of the ovens, they are first 
pointed, in preparation for being turned into 





Powerful kneading machines work the clay over and 
over, removing air bubbles to insure non- 
porous porcelains 








Here the clay is being pressed and cut off in short 
cylinders, from which the plugs are turned 


shape, and then move on to the turning lathes, 
where the soft, yet firm, clay is cut down to the 
form seen in the finished porcelains of Buick 
spark plugs. At the same time, the upper end of 
the insulator is threaded to take the center 
wire later on. 

After the clay has been shaped, the forms are 
again sent to an oven where more moisture is 
driven out and the forms are prepared for 
further completion. When they are dry, they 
are carefully inspected for diameter and size, air 
holes and cracks, and the threads inside are tested. 

When the clay form is known to be perfect. 
it is ready for the final stages of manufacture 
that produce the finished porcelain. But, first 
the clay form is stencilied with the AC trade- 
mark—a mark that signifies the standard of 
spark plugs. Then the form is glazed with a 
ceramic preparation that gives the glossy finish 
of the completed porcelain. 

And, now, the clay forms are prepared for the 
final baking ovens. They are packed in saggers, 
or crude clay frames, an« the saggers are placed 
in the kilns, where a high temperature bakes 
and firmly sets the porcelains. After the 
porcelains have endured this heat for the 
correct length of time, they are permitted to 
cool and then they are again inspected for 
blisters, over and under size or any defects that 
might possibly have occurred during the intense 
heat treatment. 


While AC porcelains have been passing 
through these stages of development and 
inspection, the electrode and shell assemblies 
have also been in the course of manufacture at 
the AC plant. 

The center wire, or wire that carries the 
current from the connection on top of the 
spark plug to the point, is cut off in proper 
lengths and welded by a remarkable little 
machine to the head that screws into the 
porcelain, the threads for which were made 
when the porcelain was turned down to shape. 

The threads are then cemented and the 
center wire is screwed into place in the porcelain. 
The porcelain is again baked so that the 
cement sets equally as hard as the porcelain. 
This method makes certain that the center 
wire will always be in its proper position, solid 
and firm. 

After the porcelain is baked this time, it goes 
to the assembly benches in the shell depart- 
ment, where the steel member that screws into 
the cylinder is manufactured. 

And, here one notices the precautions taken 
to insure a leak proof spark plug, that not only 
keeps the current from leaking but also prevents 
a compression leakage. An asbestos gasket 
enclosed in a thin shell of ‘copper is placed at 
the lower shoulder of the porcelain flange. 

This not only prevents leaking but acts as a 
cushion and relieves the strain on the porcelain. 
At the upper shoulder there is a copper ring 
making a tight joint and preventing the steel 
coming in contact with the porcelain. 

The blank shells are turned out of hexagon 


cold rolled steel by automatic machinery. 


Before they are threaded to fit the openings in 
the cylinders, they are inspected for exact size. 
Then the edges are polished, the threads made, 
and the small wire that forms one of the 
sparking points is electrically welded in place. 
It was formerly the custom to drill a small hole 
in the shell for this wire, which is now welded 
to the shell, making it virtually a part of the 
shell. 

To protect the spark plug against weather 
changes, the shell is heat and oil treated after 
which it is inspected for battered threads, rough 
surfaces and imperfect welds. When it passes 
the inspection, it can be considered a finished 
shell and the only steps remaining are the 
assembly of the porcelain, electrodes and shell. 
All three units are conveyed to the same 
assembly benches, along which they pass, being 
finished and inspected. 

A powerful pressing machine centers the 
porcelain accurately and sets the leak-proof 
gaskets solidly in place around the shoulder of 
the porcelain and another machine takes the 
assembled unit and welds the shoulder around 
the porcelain. 

At this time, the spark plug is tested to see 
that it is electrically perfect and that no part of 
the plug is short circuited. It is placed in a 
small machine which tests the porcelain under 
a high tension current of 45,000 volts under 
which any imperfection would be immediately 
shown. 

Then the two electrodes are cut to the proper 
length, their ends rounded off and polished as a 
means to prevent any possibilities of pre- 
ignition and the wire welded to the shell is bent 
over so that the exact width for the spark gap is 
established. 

Up to this stage, the spark plug has been 
inspected each time it passes to the next step 
in its manufacture, and so it is now tested for 
compression leakage. It is placed in a machine 
that forces air around the plug under 120-pound 
pressure, and, if faulty, small bubbles form 
above the upper shoulder. Pugs that pass 
the series of tests and inspections are considered 
as perfect as automatic machinery, human skill 
and care can make them. 

At the end of the assembly benches, the plugs 
are oiled and wiped before being sent to the 
final inspection room, where they are again 
examined carefully. The plugs are now ready 
for installation in Buick cars. 
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After the clay has been shaped, the forms 
are glazed to give the proper 
finish to the plugs 






The soft, yet firm, clay is lathed down to the form 
seen in the finished porcelain 


Here is a battery of machines 
that weld the center wire if 
assembly together i 





And then the forms are placed in saggers which are 


packed in large kilns where they are baked 






This view shows the machine 
that tests the mechanical per- 
fectness of the plug 








Then the center wire is cemented and baked oe 
into the porcelain Er 


And here the plug is tested to see that 
it does not leak compression 





A pressing machine centers the porcelain in the shell e. Meanwhile the shell is being prepared and here is one of the 
and sets the leak-proof gaskets machines that welds the electrode to the steel 


















THE Model K-Six-49 is a big car. It is big in 
power, big in passenger capacity and big in all 
things that go to make up the sum of stalwart, 
dependable motoring ability. Buick power and 
comfort, assured by special Buick patents, give 


the owner a sense of satisfaction, whether he is 





going across the city or across the state, that 


can only be equalled by another Buick model. 
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Denver Owners Favor Buick Closed Cars 































Besides this coupe, which Mrs. F. C. Shaw is 
driving, Mr. Shaw owns two other Buick cars, 
models E-Six-49 and K-Six-45, each of which, 
they say, is true Buick in performance. 


This model E-Six-46 is owned by Mr. Mark 
Beetham, a western cattleman. Mr. Beetham 
is one of the many men who have been driving 
Buick cars for years. 


T IS not at all unusual for Buick 

owners on tour to remark about 

the wide-spread patronage and, in 
many cases, the domination of Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor cars in various 
localities from coast to coast. 

And letters coming from owners show 
that the Buick family consists of one 
general class of buyers—men and 
women, who, regardless of social or 
financial standing, purchase these cars 
year in and year out because they 
recognize the true value of Buick ser- 
viceability and service. 

Denver, Colorado,—a community 
distinguished by its trying requirements 
in motor car performance—is a favorite 
home of the powerful Buick cars. ‘In 
this land of scenic wonders and moun- 
tain roads, Buick cars, and especially 
closed models, are serving daily in all 









Gain 
art 


EEE TS 


There is nothing like having a motor car for 
every purpose and when one line of dependable 
cars offers this selection, an owner has a right 


Young folks are usually quite particular in 
their choice of a motor car. Buick is favorite 











with them because it is beautiful and reliable 
and more particularly because it responds to 
their wishes gracefully and easily. And that 
is why the daughters of Mr. W. L. Petrikin, 
president of the Great Western Sugar Com- 


types of industry and transportation. 

Denver owners have sacrificed noth- 
ing in purchasing this type of car. 
They have the same speed, perform- 


to be happy, according to Mr. Alfred Cording- 
ly, president of the Queen City Foundry 
Company. Here we have Mr. Cordingly in 
one of the four Buick models he owns, a model 
E-Six-46, 


pany, Denver, are fond of their Buick coupe. ance, economy and _ reliability that 
have characterized Buick open cars for eee 
Stem, twenty yeers. . 











While Mr. H. P. Wilson, president of the Wilson Machinery Company, 
Denver, depends upon Buick cars exclusively in his business, Mrs. Wilson 
relies on her model H-Six-46 for safe and convenient transportation in all 
kinds of weather. 


Another driver of Buick cars exclusively in Denver is Mr. W. R. Abbott, 
local manager of the American Steel and Wire Company. Mrs. Abbott 
and their E-Six-47 are seen in this illustration. 
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Buick Proves Valuable Aid Everywhere 





It doesn’t require a remarkable illustration to 
demonstrate the ease with which a Buick car is 
steered and controlled, yet here is an example of 
what Buick design and construction mean to one 
man. Mr. Perry Dunmire, who is armless except 
for a short part of one arm, owns and drives two 





Despite the fact that all the popular songs Buick cars, models E-Four-34 and E-Six-50. 
2 eo cae tingle with the joys of a Holland in spring- I use no other than regular Buick equipment, 

time, here is a beautiful picture, which is writes Mr. Dunmire, holding his pen in his teeth. 
rapidly becoming quite typical, of Holland I have a stub of an arm about four inches long 
in winter. Mr. C. F. Bakels, the Buick I use to steer the car and I shift gears with my 
dealer in Amsterdam, -says it snows but feet, doing both easily and safely. I drove the 
twenty days in the year and rains about E-Four-34 more than 3,000 miles last summer and 
two hundred. It seems that about the mostly alone. Mr. Dunmire has owned seven 
last German car to enter Holland was the Buick cars. 


one bringing the ex-kaiser and since that 
time there has been a steady flow of Buick 
cars to the land of the windmills, canals 
and tulips. 





After serving for more than three years as 
a general utility and delivery car for the 
Union Sugar Company at Betteravia, 
California, this Buick D-4 truck is again 
in a trying service. It is now equipped as 
an ambulance and operated by the Aetna 
Insurance Company in the Moore Ship- 
building Company’s shipyards at Oakland. 
While it is relieved from the rough roads of 
the beet sugar ranches, it is making emer- 
gency calls and, like other Buick cars, it is 
responding satisfactorily. 





Development of the Buick service organization has been 
highly beneficial to owners in small towns throughout 
the country, where their interests are generally protected 
by progressive, conscientious dealers. A notable illus- 
tration of this point is the sales and service station of Mr. 
D. R. Husband in Murphysboro, Illinois. Mr. Husband, who is now 
handling Buick cars exclusively, has a spacious garage, well-equipped 
shop and an excellent parts department. The building, as seen in 


this view, is modernly equipped throughout, and a credit to Murphys- 
boro and to Mr. Husband. 








Bi 


It is a significant fact in the history of motor transportation to note that 
Buick cars have been adopted in various services where absolute reliability 
is essential and economy of operation is highly important. This natural 
preference for Buick is particularly true in the case of salesmen, who can not 
wait on trains to make their calls. Here are two Buick roadsters, equipped 
with special tops, operated by Toledo salesmen of Delco Light Products. 

“Owing to the nature of my work, I am out at all times of the day and 
night and in all kinds of weather,” writes Mr. C. R. Riley, salesman. 





“The Buick has never failed me under the most trying road conditions.” “The demand for Buick motor cars is in direct proportion to the mechan- 
Mr. Frank Hochanadel, another Delco salesman, adds, “My roadster ical knowledge of a community,” says Mr. Thayer McLaren, manager of 
has seen service under all kinds of weather and on all kinds of road, rain the West Hudson Buick Company, of Harrison, Kearny and Arlington, 
or shine and I have covered better than 40,000 miles with little expense.” New Jersey. “What expert mechanics employed by the shipyards, Hyatt, 


General Electric, Crucible Steel, DuPont and other factories, think of the 
Buick chassis is seen in the demand for Buick cars.” 















7 NHE standard adjustment of the carbu- 
retor which will give the maximum mileage 
with the best all arourrd driving, is as fol- 

lows: The gasoline needle valve at the bottom 

of carburetor (3) should be open approximately 
one full turn, and at the end of the air adjusting 
screw (5) just above the float bowl, should 
stand flush with the end of the ratchet spring 

(4). To get this result, adjust as follows: 

Turn the gasoline needle valve on bottom 
of carburetor (3) to the right until it stops, and 
then turn back to the left one complete turn. 
Make sure that the air adjusting screw (5) 
is flush with the end of the ratchet spring (4). 

With dash adjustment (6) turned to ccETOte 
start and run motor until the intake manifold 
feels warm. 

Retard the spark and close the throttle on 
steering wheel gradually until the motor idles. 
if motor tends to stop when the throttle is 
closed, either the throttle idling screw (7) is not 
screwed in far enough, or the air adjust- 
ing screw (5) must be screwed in farther. 

To get a good idle of the motor, 
adjust throttle idling screw (7), and 
also adjust air adjusting screw (5) as 
loosely as possible without making the 
motor miss or run rough. 

To test the above adjustment, the 
motor should accelerate from an idle as 
follows: 

With advanced spark it should 
accelerate without a back fire on both 
hot and cold air. 

With retarded spark it should accel- 
erate on hot air without a back fire, 


Suggestions for the Care 


Adjusting the Carb 
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and Adjustment of Buick 
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This article originally appeared on this 
page in the October 1918 issue of The Buick 
Bulletin. So many new owners have joined 
the Buick family since that time, it is con- 
sidered advisable to reprint the article here. 











keep the idle until above conditions are met. 

On the other hand, if the motor back fires on 
advanced spark and cold air, the carburetor is 
too lean and may be made richer to meet the 
above conditions by turning the needle valve 
(3) to the left and loosening the air adjusting 
screw (5) to keep the idle. 

The carburetor should be checked frequently 
to see if the above conditions are being obtained 
and the temperature of the air entering the 
carburetor should be regulated to give the 
desired results while driving. 
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In starting the motor, turn the dash adjust- 
ment (6) to “Choke” until the motor starts, and 
then turn it immediately to “Hot.” It should 
be left at ““Hot’’ only long enough for the motor 
to become well warmed up, when the dash 
adjustment should be turned to “Cold” and 
left in that position. These directions apply 
to normal temperatures and weather condi- 
tions, and the driver will soon learn to handle 
the dash adjustment to take care of colder * 
temperatures. 

For example, on a very cold winter day 
it may be necessary to drive with the dash 
adjustment turned somewhere between “Hot” 
and “Cold” all the time, the exact position 
to be determined by finding out where the 
most satisfactory performance of the motor is 
secured. The adjustment should be kept as 
near ‘‘Cold’’ as good performance permits. 

When the dash adjustment is turned to 
“Choke,”’ both the hot and cold air inlets are 
shut off and only enough air enters to 
make a combustible mixture at a low 
temperature. This mixture is entirely 
too rich for driving. 

When the dash adjustment is turned 
to “Hot,” the carburetor is fed with hot 
air from the chamber around the 
exhaust manifold, entering at points 
(1) and (2). This gives a satisfactory 
mixture while the car is warming 
up. 
When the dash adjustment is turned 
to “Cold,” the carburetor draws its air 
from the outside, and if the carburetor 
itself is properly adjusted gives the 


but should back fire when accelerated right mixture for ordinary driving 
on cold air. temperatures. 

These accelerations should be tried 1 and 2—Air intakes. 3—Needle valve. 4—Air adjusting screw Turning the dash adjustment to a 
several times to make sure of the spring. 5—Air adjusting screw. 6—Dash adjustment turned to position somewhere between “Hot” 
adjustment. “Hot.” Dotted lines indicate positions for ‘Cold’ and “Choke. and “Cold,” on cold days, may be 


If the motor does not back fire with 
retarded spark and cold air, the car- 
buretor is set too rich and this can be 
remedied by turning the needle valve 
(3) to the right and at the same time 
tightening the air adjusting screw (5) to 


dash 
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Girl Drives Buick Through Mountains 


THREE months’ tour through the moun- 

tains is a real feat for a girl to successfully 
accomplish single handed. But Miss Theresa 
Fessler, of Davenport, Iowa, says it was an 
enjoyable and simple trip through the West in 
their Buick. Miss Fessler writes as follows: 

“We left for the coast with no conception of 
the distance between us. I was the only chauf- 
feur and knew little about the motor, and had 
never changed a tire. 

“We went to Colorado Springs and while 
there I had the pleasure of driving to the summit 
of Pike’s Peak and driving down without burn- 
ing out a breakband or having to stop at a 
garage. We also drove to the Cave of the 
Winds, through part of the Grand Canyon and 
over the Pike’s Peak Highway to Salt Lake 
City. I enjoy nothing quite so much as moun- 
tain driving—the narrow good roads with their 
many sharp curves. 

“We crossed the’ Great American Desert in 
about a week’s time, touching on Death Valley 
and on through the Mojave Desert with no 
trouble at all. A camel, I can say, could not 
have been more faithful on the desert. We 
visited Yosemite via Tioga Pass. Yellow- 
stone National Park was gained from the west 
on our way home. 

“We were laid up for two days at the summit 
of Berthand Pass (the Continental Divide), an 





7—Throttle idling screw. 8—Side view of dash adjustment. 9— 
When dash adjustment is turned to ‘‘Hot,” hot air from the exhaust 
manifold enters the carburetor here. 10—When dash adjustment 
is turned to “Cold,” the valve raises to cover the hot air port and 
this cold air port admits cold air to the carburetor. When the 
is turned to ‘‘Choke’’ both these ports are 
closed, leaving only a small opening to admit air enough to 


adjustment 


make an extremely rich mixture. 


elevation of 11,800 feet, waiting for the road 
to dry. While there we sat by a bonfire all 
night to keep warm and each morning the 
Buick was white with frost. We were above 
the timber line, and fifty yards from us we 
could have gone coasting. There were fifteen 
cars with us. It was but five miles to the base 


of the pass, so you can depict the steepness of 
the grade. 

“We left home with four good tires and 
through our 5900 miles had but four punctures 
We had no engine trouble 


and a blowout. 









When better automobiles 
are built, 


Buick will build them 











except a new fan belt, a spark plug, and acom- 
We drove three days through 
muddy roads in Iowa, and on the desert we 
drove three miles in fifty minutes, due to the 
deep sand and chuck holes, and gotby withouta 


mutator coil. 


broken spring. 


“T did not know there were so many Buicks 
manufactured as I have seen in the last three 
the 


months. Our Buick, as it climbed 
mountains, weighed 4500 pounds.” 


done in such a manner as to feed the 
air to the carburetor at about the same 
temperature as the outside air in 
warm weather, thus assuring a mixture 
that affords both performance and 
economy. 
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Buick Purrs Like a Cheshire 


HE first day of July, 1917, I bought a real 

automobile.” writes Mr. George W. Turner 
of Los Gatos, California. “It has now run over 
38,000 miles, and purrs like a Cheshire cat. 

“Tt has stood the test, and has never failed 
even on long grades of 30%. I have driven it 
from Siskiyou to San Diego, and the State of 
Nevada to the ocean. Except fora new top, 
the car is the same as when purchased. 

‘Next week I leave for Sonora, and on to 
Grass Valley. I will have heavy grades and 
rough roads but my little D-Six-45 Buick will 
do the trick and bring me home on time.” 


Acts and Looks Like New Car 


HEY all have to take their hats off to us,” 

writes Mr. F. E. Roberts, a Columbus, 
Ohio, business man. ‘I have driven my E-Six- 
45 14,000 miles, and the actual repair expense 
for replacements has been $6.50. 

“T got her out of the paint shop yesterday, 
with a new top and a coat of paint, and picking 
up friends on the way to town in the afternoon, 
I made them believe it was a new car. 

“Some day we will buy a new one, but this 
one has yet to refuse to throttle down to a very 
low speed on high without a murmur, as well as 
climb the steepest hill around here and go over 
the top at 30 miles an hour.” 
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USINESS and professional 

men everywhere—lawyers, 

physicians, merchants, 
contractors—are lost in the rush 
of the day’s affairs when they 
are denied the use of their motor 
vars. They have become so 
wedded to this personal and 
rapid means of transportation 
that they often do not realize 
how much they depend on motor 
cars until they are without them. 

During the last ten years this 
dependency on the automobile 
has spread from the city to the 
farm until today the motor car 
stands as one of the progressive 
farmer’s most valuable assets. 
For the farmer, who is both a 
business and professional man, 
has learned to overcome time 
and distance with all the cer- 
tainty of the man in the city. 

The automobile, in doing many 
things for the farmer, has shown 
a decided influence in revolutionizing farm 
methods and standards during the last decade. 
In a general way, it may be said to have 
brought the conveniences of the city to the 
farmer’s very door without causing him to 
lose any of the advantages and charms of the 
country. 

An automobile on the farm means that the 
farmer and his family travel more and history 
tells us that travel is broadening, a source of 
ideas and inspirations and to the observant 
man, a part of a liberal education. 

The trip to town is no longer a tedious jog 
behind a tired team. Because with the auto- 
mobile, improved roads have come and the 
journey is only a matter of minutes. The auto- 
mobile has virtually placed the farm home on 
the outskirts of the town. 

Naturally, the farmer visits 
the neighboring city on 
business and pleasure more 
frequently. He is permitted 
to buy and sell wherever he 
finds the best bargains because 
he is no longer confined to the 
markets of the nearest town by 
the limitations of his horse- 
drawn vehicle. With a motor 
car at his beck and call. a 
farmer can take advantage of 
the same opportunities af- 
forded city dwellers in the 
matter of bargains and special 
sales. He waits on neither 
man nor beast. 

Too much credit cannot be 
given the automobile for im- 
proving the standards of living 
on the farm. The automobile 
has taken the farmer 
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Farm Travel Needs Met 





Mr. A. Glenn Woolson, owner of “Old Colonial Farm,” 
with his Buick. 





away from his farm. It has given him a 
chance to visit his more distant neighbors, 
his friends and relatives in the city and to 
attend conventions, meetings and conferences 
of various kinds. 

And at all these places he has gathered ideas. 
He has seen the modern conveniences in homes, 
new machines for pumping water, milking cows, 
separating cream, sawing wood, washing and 
more especially the gasoline motor and its 
various ways of saving manual labor about the 
home, in the fields or around the barns. 

In proportion to the ideas he gathers and 
applies to his home and farm, the better farmer 
he becomes. The result is that the average 
farmer of today is a thorough-going business 
man and a manufacturer, manufacturing the 
world’s greatest necessity, food. 
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by Motor Cars 


The motor car not only takes 
the farmer away from the farm, 
but also gives the farmer’s wile 


and children the education, 
recreation and _ entertainment 
denied them to a large extent 


in the age of the horse. The 
automobile is an antidote for 
the movement of young people 
to the cities. 

IXducation, in the simplest 
words, is nothing more than the 
constant interchange of ideas. 
Distance is no longer a_ barrier 
to visits for the farmer possessed 
of an automobile. He meets 
with neighbors at the grange, 
school or church or mingles with 
city people in the stores, theaters 
and markets and often returns to 
his farm home with greater ease 
and in less time than the subur- 
banite who must depend on 
electric railways to convey him 
to his home. 

While recreation and entertainment accom- 
pany the automobile, a great many motor car 
sales are made to farmers who consider their 
cars as a necessary part of the equipment of 
their farms. 

And it is connection with increasing farm 
efficiency that the motor car has perhaps had 
its greatest influence. 

When a machine breaks down in the field 
and a new part is needed, the farmer with his 
automobile obtains it with little delay and the 
machine is again doing its work. And in a 
hundred ways during the busy harvest season, 
the motor car is called upon to fulfill duties 
which in other times would have required days 
instead of hours for completion or would have 
meant serious delays when time lost in har- 
vesting represented crop and money losses. 

So, with the farmer a motor 
car is usually an all-round car. 
During the day he uses it as 
part of his farm equipment 
and in quiet seasons he calls it 
into more care-free service. 

It is, indeed, a source of 
gratification to know that 
Buick cars have taken part in 
this great promotion of farm 
interests. 

Buick cars have been the 
choice of farmers who, having 
a knowledge of sound mechan- 
ical principles, have sensed 
Buick transportation value. 
The Buick record for depend- 
able and economical service 
has appealed to them as 
strongly as Buick comfort and 
conveniences have appealed to 

their wives. 
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A Continental Trip with 200 Buick Motor Cars 


OT so many years ago it was considered 
quite impracticable to ship automobiles 
on flat freight cars, but recently with 

the serious shortage of freight cars and the 
consequent improvement of handling and 
shipping methods, the Buick Motor Company 
has worked out means of using the flat cars 
successfully. 

The motor cars are loaded in the large ship- 
ping dock, firmly blocked in place and securely 
covered with heavy tarpaulins which complete- 
ly protect the cars from the elements, 

It might first be thought a 
rather tedious task to police 
a trainload of automobiles on 
a cross-country delivery trip, 
but from the account of the 
experiences of Mr. Sutton, of 
Seattle, the work seems simple 
and interesting. or alvisre 
Sutton a trip with 200 Buick 
cars is as pleasant as a long 
tour in a Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor car. It makes 
little difference whether he is 
with one or a hundred cars, 
he observes the unusual, his- 
toric and beautiful sights and 
scenes along the way. 

“Good luck to you,” said 
the transportation manager, 
as the ‘‘Buick Special” of two 
hundred Buick Motor Cars 
pulled out forthe coast. Mr. 
Sutton and his Seattle assist- 
ants, policing the long train, 
were homeward bound. 

As they reached Detroit things began to 
move as the Canadian Pacific officials of both 
Detroit and Windsor were on the look-out for 
this train. The fifty cars, each containing 
four Valve-in-Head Buicks, made one of the 
finest looking trains that had pulled out of 
Windsor for some time. The orders were 
for the “Buick Special’ to make time. And it 
did. 

Speeding along toward Toronto one of the 
boys lost his steak and potatoes on the floor 
of the caboose. He reported that the floor was 
so clean that nearly all of the food was recov- 
ered, and that the floor was kept that clean 
all the way through. 

The fine farming district north of Toronto 
was in a high state of cultivation. Then came 
the long stretches of rocky country and the 
areas covered with sparse growth of jack-pines. 
Here the first snow was encountered, weighing 
down the branches of the pine trees and from 
the train the view looked like the top of the 
globe. 

At Parry Sound the train came to a stop on 
the bridge. The scene from the window this 
time seemed like an airplane view, as the 
high bridge spans the town at an elevation of 
109 feet. At night the lights below flicker as 
the moon hides behind the clouds. 

The “Buick Special” soon had to be divided 
into two sections in order to make better 
time over the next run. This division was 
practically necessary on account of the heavy 
grades. The beans, bacon and coffee were 
hastily divided and the first division rolled 
toward the mountains and the second followed 
in thirty minutes. 

This country abounds with fur bearing game: 
bear, fox, moose, and deer, and is also noted 
for its beautiful scenery. The Buicks passed 
through Missanabie Station, which years ago 
was known as the Fort Missanabie trading post. 
Here in the early days of Canada the Hudson 
Bay Company assembled vast quantities of 
stores which they traded to the Indian trappers 
for furs, and established the great Hudson Bay 
Company of today, one of the largest fur 
trading companies in the world. 

At a railroad Y. M. C. A. the boys of both 
sections met for a real meal. ‘The trains were 
halted for a short time, and they were able for 
once to eat without holding both the plate and 
the table in one hand while eating with the other. 


They found the weather “warm and balmy,” 
while on a similar trip a month before the 
thermometer registered 47 degrees below zero. 

Speeding on to the westward, Lake Superior 
loomed up on the left, studded with snow- 
covered islands, a scenic panorama hard to 
equal on the American continent. And further 


on the division crossed the Nipigon River, the 
“millionaire’s fishing resort of Canada,” which 
abounds with speckled trout. 

It was at Nipigon that the Prince of Wales 
spent four days fishing on his recent visit. 





The train of fifty flat cars, each loaded with four Buick automobiles, 


was an impressive sight as it pulled out for the coast 


No one seems to know what luck he had with 
the speckled trout. But the “Buick Special” 
was honored in traveling over this division 
by having the same conductor in charge that 
handled the Prince of Wales train at the time 
the Prince was visiting that part of Canada. 

The train also ran a few miles along the 
Matewan River, up which the early Canadians 
paddled their canoes and discovered the famous 
silver mines, the Silver Mountain, Badger, 
Beaver, and Little Pig, from which millions 
of dollars of ore have been taken. 

The fifty carloads of Buicks were again 





The Buick cars, securely fastened and protected, 
withstood the trip in excellent shape 


brought together into one train and maintained 
at a steady speed. They soon arrived at 
Kenora, on the famous Lake of the Woods, an 
ideal place to spend a vacation, and from where 
it is said a road is contemplated to connect that 
country with Duluth, Minnesota. It is bound 
to be popular with Canadian and American 
tourists several months in the year. 

Stretching out over the plains of Manitoba, 
the Special wheeled through the famous wheat 
fields of the great Canadian Northwest, where 
in January the grain stands in the fields, 
covered with snow. In the 
spring it is threshed and 
graded number one wheat in 
spite of this long severe ex- 
posure. 

Brandon and Winnipeg 
were playing the champion- 
ship hockey game at Elkhorn 
as the cars rolled past, and 
the crack Winnipeg team was 
defeated. The boys didn’t 
wait for the game, but were 
stopped somewhat by the 
high wind, and the train was 
again divided to make up 
time. The two engineers 
had recently pulled trains in 
France and from the way 
they handled the “Buick 
Special” it is evident their 
trains were never late in get- 
ting supplies to the front. 

The towns in this region 
have Indian names; Regina, 
for instance, meaning pile of 
bones. This town is on the old Edmonton 
Trail and is one of the old homes of the Great 
Northwest Mounted Police. Swift Current, on 
the river of Swift Current, is the point from 
which a battalion marched to suppress the 
rebellion under the warlike Louis Riel, in whose 
veins flowed both French and Indian blood. 

In going over this division the Red River was 
crossed, the natural waterway which flows 
north and empties into Hudson Bay. It was 
by using this river that the Canadian Pacific 
engineers were able to transport the material 
through Canada to build the line east and 
west of Winnipeg. In the park that fronts the 
depot the first locomotive that ran over that 
line stood on exhibition. 

Twenty-eight car loads of Buicks were divert- 
ed at Dunmore for Spokane. ‘These were 
policed by men from the Spokane branch. 
The other division continued over the prairies 
of Alberta, and on over the Canadian Rockies. 

Passing over the Great Divide and down the 
Western Slope the Figure Eight Tunnel loomed 
up. This tunnel is considered one of the greatest 
engineering feats on any railroad in the world. 
Passing down the slope the country was rugged 
for some miles, and then merged into the fine 
fruit districts of British Columbia. 

Following the Kicking Horse River the route 
passed through some scenic spots. A little 
farther on it came to the Columbia River, a 
beautiful little stream about fifty feet wide and 
quite different from the great river which a 
few hundred miles further down flows through 
Oregon to Astoria, a channel for great ocean 
going steamers. 

Following down the great canyon of the 
Thompson River, the Canadian Northern 
appeared across the canyon. Here these rail- 
roads parallel each other and seem to race down 
the canyon. It is a wonderful sight to see 
the train across the canyon in its scenic back- 
ground trying to keep pace with you. 

At the border of Washington the “Buick 
Special’ was passed by the customs officials 
and run over the Northern Pacific tracks. The 
train then rolled south through Washington. 
The water-covered fields were in marked con- 
trast to the sixteen-inch snow of the Canadian 
mountains. Again the “Buick Special’ chang- 
ed hands, at Everett, this time to the Great 
Northern. From this point the allotment sped 
direct to Seattle, arriving in perfect condition. 
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Health 


By Edward Coate Pinkney. 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon; 
To whom the better elements 
And the kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 


’Tis less of earth than heaven. 


Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds, 
And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words; 
The coinage of her heart are they 
And from her lips each flows, 
As one may see the burdened bee 


Forth issue from the rose. 


Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measures of her hours; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flowers; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns,- 
The idol of past years! 


Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain; 

But memory, such as mine of her, 
So very much endears, 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers. 


I fill this cup to one made up 


Of loveliness alone, 


A woman, of her gentle sex 


The seeming paragon. 
Her health! and would on earth there stood 


Some more of such a frame, 


That life might be all poetry, 


And weariness a name. 
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Striking a Windfall in the Klondyke 


f HEN old Dan Holt died, leaving his elder 
son, Seth, the homestead, thestore, and 
a few thousands in the bank, cutting 


Jerry off with the potato field, people wondered 

)} what Mary Collins would think of it. Jerry, 

true sportsman, congratulated his brother, 
and then, obedient to impulse, he sought out 
Mary Collins, took her in his big arms, kissed 
her and declared, “‘It does me good just to look 
at you.” 

When he reached home, Seth greeted him 
somewhat peremptorily: “Of course you can 
live along at the house here, but you’ll have to 
find another place if you marry. I'll see if 
there’s anything you can do in the store. Only 
a fool would figure that he could do anything 
with just potatoes.” 

“You wait and see,’ was Jerry’s light- 
hearted rejoinder. He had 
heard that potatoes were 
selling for a quarter apiece 
somewhere north of Skag- 
way. Acting upon the in- 
formation, he bought an old 
schooner with what money 
he had, loaded his potatoes 
in, and had sailed for the 
Klondyke. 

-_ He sold his schooner at 
Skagway for $150 more than 
he paid for her; and when 
the railroad dropped him 
and his potatoes at White 
Horse, he’d have been all 
right if it hadn’t been for 
the snow. 

“Can’t do it,” men told 
him, when he said he was 
going to take his potatoes 
in by dog team, “even an 
old sour dough couldn’t!” 
Jerry believed them, and 
sold seventy bushels of his 
potatoes at White Horse, 
clearing $1800 on the deal. 

If he hadn’t promised 
Mary Collins to make good 
in startling proportions, he’d 
have sold out the rest of his 
lot and gone home. But 

| Jerry had a good memory, 

| and there was nothing to do 
but hang on in White Horse 
until spring. His potatoes 


would keep all right, and 
the moment he could, he’d 


take them in where the big 
prices were. 

But it was seven months 
to spring, and living was high 
at White Horse. He held 
out as long as he could, and 
then sold half his remaining 
stock, 

As he turned to walk 
back to his room after mak- 
ing the sale, a queer-looking 
little man who had watched 
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the transaction, stopped him, 
“Don’t sell no more o’ them 
potatoes here!’ he said. “I 
know men up river who wants 
raw potatoes th’ way a dyin’ man wants mercy.” 

“Why?” Jerry asked. “Why do they want 
raw potatoes?” 

“You'll see,” said the little man. “Just buy 
a dog-team an’ a sled, an’ we'll git started.” 

As the outfit faced off out of White Horse the 
onlookers said, ““Cut yer load to a third, an’ yer 
dogs can haul it, but they can’t drag it a day, 
as it is!’ And the men were right. Jerry 


rolled off bag after bag until only ten bushels of 
potatoes remained. 
These potatoes 


fascinated Sanders. He 





Everytime they camped, Sanders hauled the bags of potatoes into the tent 
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suarded them as if they'd been 
nuggets; he walked at the tail of 
the sled while Jerry did his best 
dase the dogs; and every time they camped, 
Sanders hauled the ace of potatoes into the 
tent and slept on them 

As days passed the care 
a mania to the little man. There was some- 
thing uncanny about it. Apparently, he had 
gone through some experience so harrowing 
that it weakened his brain; and the company 
of ten bushels of raw potatoes had complet- 
ed the disorder. And always he urged Jerry 
to hurry along the river to the unnamed 
place where people were desperate for raw 
potatoes. 

Jerry, young, strong, and 
big-hearted, pitied him. So 
to cheer him up, the lad told 
him about Mary Collins and 
how Heaven was going to 
be located in his heart the 
moment she became Mrs. 
Jerry Holt. 

“Here,” Jerry said, one 
day when Sanders seemed 
crazier than usual. “I’ve 
got something I want to 
show you.” He fished in an 
inner pocket and brought 
out a piece of pasteboard. 
Not even the cheap photo- 
graph could disguise the 
beauty of her face or the 
gladness in her eyes. 

“Isn't she the most beauti- 
ful thing you ever saw in 
your life?’ Jerry asked. 

“No, she ain’t,’? Sanders 
said violently 


of the bags became 


“What?” Jerry cried in 
amazement. ““What’s beau- 
tifuller?”’ 

“A raw potato,” said 


ee 


Sanders. Gimme one!’’ 
“Oh, sure,’ Jerry said to 


humor him. He opened 
the handiest bag. ‘“There 
you are. Help yourself, 


Sanders!’ Somehow, that 
gift seemed to depress San- 


ders. When they camped 
that night, the little man 


pulled moodily at his pipe 
and said not a word through 
the meal. After supper he 
camae over to Jerry. 

“T got somethin’ 
mind,” he began 
ingly. 

“What’s wrong?” 


on my 
hesitat- 


“T been takin’ a potato 

i out of them bags whenever 

I wanted one,’ Sanders 
confessed. 





































































‘Have you?” laughed Jerry. “That’s all 
right. Hope you liked them.” 

“T look better’n when you found me in White 
Horse, don’t 1?” demanded the little man. 

“Yes, you certainly do look better.” He 
meant it: for when he had first met Sanders, 
the little man had groaned when he moved. 
“The open air and exercise have done it.” 

“No,” Sanders said, “raw potato done it!”’ 

“All right,” Jerry smiled, “but how and 
why?” 

“Don’t ask me,” Sanders half-begged, half- 
warned, “‘fer I might tell you.” 

“Still dippy,” Jerry said to himself. Aloud 
he said. “Anyway, old man, you like raw pota- 
to a lot better than I do!” 

Though he slept dreamlessly on this partic- 
ular night, Sanders awoke in black melancholy. 
“No!” he said, enigmatically, “It ain’t in rea- 
son to hope fer so much good luck, an’ I ought 
notta!” 

““What’s on your 
mind now?” Jerry 
asked. ‘What’s ask- 
ing too much good 
luck?” 

“Gettin? ’em in 
without losin’ em.” 

“Tf you mean the 
potatoes,” Jerry 
said impatiently, 
“T wouldn’t mind 
if we did lose some. 
You can see what 
it’s like ahead.” 
He looked up the 
snow-banked trail. 
“They’re keeping 
us back. Next camp 
we hit, I’m going 
to sell ’em to the 


Ge 


first man who'll 
give me ten dollars 
for the lot.” 


“Ten dollars?” 
Sanders glared at 
him, “You don’t 
know—!” 

*T’ve sold enough 
potatoes to buy a 
good claim now, and 
I’m sick of living 
with potatoes. Look 
here, Sanders, how 
much money have 
you got on you?” 

Sanders fumbled 
in his pockets and 
brought out five 
dollars in gold and 
a half in silver. 

Jerry nodded, “By George, the potatoes are 
yours for that five dollar gold piece, seeing how 
fond you are of raw potatoes!” 

Sanders shot his money back into his pocket. 
“No,” he said, fiercely, ““you bin white to me, 
an’ I’m on th’ square.” 

‘All right,”’ Jerry rejoined, only “I warn you 
I’m going to buy a claim, the first likely place 
we hit. What’s the next town?” 

‘McKinnon. Buy aclaim there if you gotta, 
but don’t give up the potatoes, an’ don’t 
breathe a word of em. You'll be glad later.” 

They found McKinnon brisk with pros- 
pectors. Jerry caught fire at once. ““You know 
this game better than I do, Sanders,”’ he said, 
eagerly. You steerme. Two thousand dollars, 
Sanders. That ought to buy me a good claim 
here. And potatoes did it!’ 

“They'll do a lot more for you if you'll take 
my advice an’ hold onto that money an’ th’ 
raw potatoes until I’ve landed you—where 
I’m takin’ you.” 

“It’s good enough here,”’ Jerry insisted. “I’m 
going out to see the town.” 

*T’ll be here when you come back,”’ Sanders 
promised, as he laid his blankets on the bags 
of potatoes, smoking contentedly. 

Jerry saw McKinnon and McKinnon saw 
Jerry. When he got back to the tent he was 
building air castles for Mary Collins from the 
fortune he’d make for her in McKinnon. Jerry 
roused Sanders at once, plunging into a story a 
gambler had told him. 
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Sanders was still sleepy; but he asked be- 
tween yawns, “He was a skinny feller, wasn’t 
he? Bout forty-five or fifty, bushy hair an’ 
muddy eyes an’ a big wart onto th’ end of his 
nose?” 

“Why, yes, that’s him,” Jerry said. “Know 
what his name is?” 

“No,’? Sanders said abstractedly, “but it 
was Ruggles, two years ago, at White Horse. 
An’ it was Benton when they run ’im out of 
Skagway.” 

The next morning they cooked and ate their 
breakfast in silence, Sanders meek and Jerry 
resentful. Then Jerry swung defiantly out of 
the tent. 

But Jerry wasn’t defiant when he came back 
two hours later; his eyes were wild and his face 
livid; all the youth and hope seemed to have 
been crushed out of him. 

“I’ve been robbed, Sanders,” he confessed, 








Jerry saw only a huddle of shacks from which came a handful of 


tottering men with terrible faces 


‘it must have been one of the crowd in the 
gambling-house last night—”’ 

Sanders stared blankly at him. 

“TI found out just now. The man you 
thought used to be Ruggles and Benton was 
selling me a claim for two thousand. We had 
the papers all drawn up, and I was just going 
to pay him when—”’ Jerry hauled out his pocket 
book, and showed it empty to Sanders. With 
the pocket book, had come out the picture of 
Mary Collins. Jerry groaned. 

“You go see th’ town marshall, if they is one. 
Mebby he can do somethin’.”’ 

Jerry was off before he could finish, but only 
to learn that his errand was useless; a dozen 
outfits had left, hours ago, in as many different 
directions. The marshal was sympathetic, 
but convincing. 

“T was scared o’ that,’’ Sanders said, as he 
tucked the tenth bag of potatoes on the sled. 
“But I thought just mebby—” 

“Anyway,” Jerry said bitterly, “We’ve got 
the dogs and we can sell them for something if 
we ever get where there’s a claim selling for that 
little. Where’ll we make for now, Sanders? 
I don’t care—I—.” 

“It’s sixty miles from here now,” the little 
man said patiently. ‘‘We’re going to Teegan. 
Th’ river’s th’ only road they is to Teegan, an’ 
we both gotta pray th’ trail don’t drop out 
from under them potatoes.” 

From that time on it was fight for every 
foot of the way for the snow was fresh. Jerry 
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stroked the lowered head of his favorite, the 
big, black leader, and peered at the half-hidden 
trail, along the river edge. 

“The left bank o’ th’ river’s what you gotta 
hang close to, so’s we kin git to it if anythin’ 
happens,’’ Sanders warned. ‘“They’re swift 
water under this snow we’re on, an’ no knowin’ 
how much ice supportin’ it.’ 

‘All safe,” Jerry assured, peering ahead 
through the drive of the snow. 

But, for all his confident words, Jerry’s heart 
was as lead; intuition told him to force Sanders 
to turn back to McKinnon. ‘This was not to 
resume a search for the stolen money but to 
save what little property he had left to him— 
sell the dogs and the outfit and the potatoes— 
get any work he could, and earn enough to pay 
his passage down—and home when the first 
steamer dared the ice in the spring. Not the 
return he had planned! Mary! He set his lips. 
Of course, she be- 
lieved he was mak- 
ing their fortune. 
Five months at the 
shortest before he 
could return to her 
a failure! 

And, from out 
the snarled motley 
of his thoughts 
came back and back 
the persistent ques- 
tion: “What was 
drawing Sanders 
back to Teegan? 
What was the an- 
swer?”’ 

Not the right one, 
but a sinking under 
his feet, a desperate 
cry from the little 
man, then deepen- 
ing water. In his 
revery, Jerry had 
forgotten Sander’s 
warning to hug the 
left bank of the 
river. He had led 
the dogs out too far. 

Too late by a 
second, he realized, 
and swerved quick- 
ly to the left, haul- 
ing the leaping team 
with the strength of 
a giant. But the 
water was at his 
knees. The trail 
had dropped from 
under them! 

Then the dogs 
felt the slush-covered ice on the left bank and 
their paws tore it. A mad haul on the traces, 
every muscle in his arms, back and _ legs, 
seemed to be tearing; the team braced, fought 
the distance and water and back-slanting ice, 
hurled themselves with Jerry—then somehow 
the sled was up and over. 

“We got out,’ Jerry yelled thankfully. 

“Yes,” Sanders wailed, “‘but we lost half 
them potatoes!” 

“Forget them,” Jerry roared. “‘Everything’s 
soaked. We'll freeze to death before we can get 
a fire started!” 

“We'll keep on,”’ said the little man, with a 
strange passion. ‘Th’ team’s light, with five 
o’ them bags gone. An’ right ’round the next 
bend’s—Teegan.” 

Somehow Jerry started the dogs, and the 
two men ran beside them. All were warm and 
breathless when they rounded the bend in the 
river. But Jerry saw only a huddle of shacks 
from which came a handful of tottering men 
with terrible faces. | 

“What’s wrong with them?” Jarry gasped to 
Sanders, who was calling each man by name. 
“What’s wrong with them, Sanders? Look at 
their hands! What is it?” 

“Scurvy.” said little Sanders. “Scurvy’s 
got Teegan. I had it myself until I met you 
an’ et some o’ them raw potatoes.” 

““Wh—at?’ 

“Raw potatoes cures scurvy,” said the little 
man. “That’s why I brung [ Continued on page 12 
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N the manufacture and sale of 
Buick motor cars, there is a condi- 
tion with which the general motoring 

public is little acquainted and that is 

the spirit of co-operation that exists 
throughout the great Buick organiza- 
tion. Buick owners, however, have 
come in contact with this powerful 
force; in fact, many of them are taking 
an important part in it. 

Buick co-operation extends from the 

designing of the car to the maintenance 


}of its serviceability in the hands of 


owners. This characteristic of the 


Buick organization is seen at every 


turn; in the plants, about the offices, 
on the roads, in the service stations, 
wherever the interest of an owner is 
involved. 

Unfortunately, co-operation, in itself, 
is a much over-worked word; yet, there 
is no other so significant in expressing 
this desire of everyone connected with 
the Buick organization, either in a 
/ manufacturing or selling position, to do 
his or her share in delivering to the 
owner a car that will represent the best 
efforts of skilled designers, efficient 
/ workmen and excellent manufacturing 
facilities. 
| Therefore, in the sense applied to this 
\distinctive Buick spirit, co-operation is 
|the word explaining the operating or 
/working together of executives and of 
/employes to insure the owner a car that 
stands for the best Buick can build. 


—_ 


Ge we have said on previous occa- 

sions, there is a very noticeable 
feeling or interest among Buick work- 
men that has led to many of the 
improved methods of production in the 
factory. In virtually every plant there 
are examples, particularly special ma- 
chinery, of practical plans suggested 
by men in constant touch with the 
building of Buick cars. Most of these 
have been submitted for no other reason 
than that the workmen have the devel- 
opment and improvement of Buick 
cars at heart. 

It is in this connection that the 
Buick spirit of co-operation reaches 
the branch offices, distributors and 
dealers, where it is reflected in the 
genuine interest of sales and _ service 
men in insuring the owner the uninter- 
rupted use of his investment. In the 
simplest words that is the dominating 
idea back of Buick co-operation. It is 
the principle which, to a very large 
»xtent, has helped form the foundation 
‘or Buick growth. 
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Buick branches, the connecting links 
between our dealers and the main 
offices at Flint, are constantly in touch 
with the men in the local territories. 
They suggest improvements in equip- 
ment, additions to the supply of stock 
parts, or changes in methods with the 
view of continually advancing Buick ser- 
vice toward a higher degree of efficiency. 
And, in a like manner, they collect and 
convey dealers’ suggestions to the home 
offices. In other words, they co-operate 
in improving conditions all around. 

One thing alone characterizes the 
Buick dealer who is co-operating with 
other dealers, the branches and the 
workmen back in the factory—his 
consideration for the investment the 
owner has made in transportation. 


HIS means more than a complete 

organization, efficient equipment, 
good supply of spare parts or modern 
building. It means the spirit to do the 
right thing at the right time. A dealer 
may have unsurpassed facilities for 
giving service to owners; yet, if this 
human feeling is not back of the material 
things, equipment is of little value as 
far as the owner is concerned. 

So, in consideration of actual results, 
the big thing behind Buick service is 
not the immensity of the dealer’s estab- 
lishment, but his willingness to co- 
operate with the Buick owner 
maintaining continuous transportation. 

In a more specific sense, this spirit 
means that the dealer also considers the 
motor car a valuable piece of personal 
property to be treated with care and 
regard. While a motor car is funda- 
mentally a piece of machinery, it 
possesses qualities, such as beautiful 
finish, handsome appointments, elegant 
upholstery, fine carpets, high-grade 
curtains, and the like, which the judi- 
cious Buick dealer protects with serious 
concern, regardless of whether the car 
is a new one just being delivered or one 
that has given years of service. 

As an illustration of safe-guarding 
the car owner’s interest, the first-class 
Buick dealer exercises unusual care of 
the car while it is in his shop, no matter 
whether it is an open or closed car. He 
will see to it that the upholstery is com- 
pletely covered with clean substantial 
covers so that by any chance it will not 
be soiled by mechanics working on the 
car. He will carefully remove the 
carpets to prevent them being injured 
by grease that might be carried into 
the car on the shoes of the workmen. 
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~~ CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG— General Sales Manager 


In a similar manner, when he is 
through with the car, he will see that 
the steering gear, the gear shift control, 
dash instruments, door handles, edges 
of the seats, and the like, are thoroughly 
cleaned, removing all traces of oil or 
grease that might damage the clothing 
of the driver or passengers. 

In many ways he will take similar 
precautions with the body, fenders, top, 
curtains, seats and trimmings that go 
to make a fine motor car. For instance, 
his workmen will be supplied regularly 
with clean uniforms, for the day has 
passed when the skill of a mechanicis 
measured by the amount of grease and 
oil he can carry on his person. 

Cleanliness and neatness, as the true 
Buick dealer knows, are absolutely es- 
sential to co-operation with owners. 
When a car is brought into a service 
station for attention, the owner expects 
prompt and careful attention. In addi- 
tion to giving this service, the Buick 
dealer goes a step further. He will 
inspect the car from radiator to rear 
axle, he will see that the various units 
are functioning properly and he will see 
that the owner is getting the best out of 
his car. And he will do all of these 
midst pleasant surroundings. 

In return for this co-operation, the 
dealer receives the co-operation of the 
owner, who, coming in touch with the 
Buick spirit, realizes the value of en- 
couraging it. He is not only reasonable 
in his demands on the dealer, such as 
taking his car into the station at conve- 
nient hours when there is considerable 
work to be done, but, appreciating his 
interest in Buick co-operation, tells his 
neighbors and friends of the Buick car, 
its local dealer and the service he offers. 
Consequently, the dealer gains con- 
siderable publicity of the sort that helps 
sell additional cars in his territory. 


(eer than owning a car built by 
men who have the interest of its 
satisfactory performance in mind and 
a car capable of unusual serviceability, 
the owner of the Buick profits in many 
other ways by this characteristic spirit 
of co-operation. As he drives along the 
highways, he may not understand the 
feeling of the men as they built his car, 
but should he call on a typical Buick 
dealer he will in reality come in touch 
with the spirit that pervades the entire 
Buick organization. It is the spirit of 
co-operation—getting together to in- 
sure the owner the uninterrupted use 
of his investment. 
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The Department of Personal Service 
and its Effect on the Buick Product 


article on these pages was devoted to the 

plan of the Buick Motor Company in at- 
tending to the little details of manufacture. 
While emphasis was laid on the tremendous 
strides taken by the Buick factory during the 
last decade in point of increased manufacturing 
facilities, it was also brought out that at no 
time has this organization lost sight of the 
minor details connected with the building of a 
successful motor car. 

With all of the big plants, improved machin- 
ery and progressive methods that have become 
a part of the Buick development, there is 
another phase Of Buick geese 
production that must : a 
be considered in any 
full account of the 
making of a Buick car. 
And that particular 
thing is the spirit of 
the workmen who are 
putting their best 
efforts into the build- 
ing of Buick motor 
cars. No little share 
in the Buick success 
must be credited to 
these men, many of 
whom have grown and 
developed with this 
organization. 

So, during these 
years of expansion, 
the happiness and 
prosperity of men and 
women in the organi- 
zation have not been forgotten. Out of this 
interest in the highly important human side of 
manufacturing has developed the Personal 
Service department, an organization with the 
sole purpose of looking after the interests of 
Buick workmen. 

Under the management of this organization, 
the filling of vacant positions in the various 
plants has been reduced to a science, the prac- 
tice of which is not only working out advan- 
tageously for the men but is proving of great 
benefit to the Buick Motor Company. 

When a man first applies, he is given a card 
to fill out. On turning this in, he 
has but a few moments to wait 
before he knows whether or not 
there is an opening for him. If 
there is a place for him in one or 
the other of the plants he is inter- 
viewed by an expert who handles 
only applicants for the particular 
class of work the new man wants. 

Every effort is made to see that 
the man is given work for which 
he is best suited physically and 
because of previous experience. 
For this reason, before the appli- 
cant has been definitely assigned 
to a job, he is given a physical 
examination. If it is found he is 
not fitted for the work he has 
selected, it is suggested that he 
take a position in another depart- 
ment, where conditions may be 


[: the April issue of The Buick Bulletin, an 






less exacting. In some cases, 
treatments or operations are 


recommended to relieve physical disabilities, 
which would no doubt have passed unnoticed 
for some time. 

When the man has been at work for any 
length of time, he has the opportunity of con- 
sulting the welfare department if he thinks his 
job is not exactly what he wanted. By being in 
constant touch with the plant superintendents 
and foremen, the department is always informed 
about vacancies. A man not perfectly satisfied 
on one job can usually be taken care of by 
being transferred to one more to his liking. 

The main idea of the welfare department 
is to do everything within its power to insure 


the content and happiness of the workman, 
whether he be of the highest type of skilled 
machinist or a laborer. 

The Personal Service department itself is 
composed of various departments. In addi- 
tion to the employment and transfer depart- 
ments, there is, for instance, the legal depart- 
ment. 

The legal department is peculiar in that it 
does most of its work outside of the Buick 
factory. Its services, like those of other wel- 
fare departments, are more in the nature of an 
accommodation to workmen than anything 
else. 


The Personal Service department is housed in its own building, 


convenient to the various Buick plants. 


A man may be planning on buying a lot or 
home and feel that he is not certain about the 
proper procedure to follow. By consulting the 
legal department, he is given all of the neces- 
sary information and, if he wishes, guidance in 
carrying out his plans. 

Another man may believe that he has been 
overcharged or unfairly treated in some busi- 
ness transaction. The legal department will 
investigate such cases and through its vigilance 
many unjust arrangements have been corrected 
and others prevented. 

There is another welfare department that 





This illustration shows one of the modern lunch rooms in a 
Buick plant under the supervision of the Personal Service. 


is concerned with housing and rooming condi- 
tions in Flint. It works in co-operation with 
the men in finding them suitable homes or 
rooms and, in conjunction with the legal de- 
partment, enters into cases of rents placed be- 
fore it by Buick workmen. Both depart- 
ments leave nothing undone in insuring the fair 
treatment of Buick employes inside as well as 
outside of the Buick factory. 

The Personal Service department comes in 
daily touch with men and women through the 
maintenance of rest and lunch rooms in each of 
the plants. In some of these various forms of en- 
tertainment are provided during the noon hour. 


In connection with the work of the welfare 
department, a complete and modern hospital 
is maintained in the welfare building for treat- 
ment of emergency cases. Buick workmen are 
taught at the very start to protect and safe- 
guard themselves against injury in their work 
and should they suffer any injury immediately 
to make use of the first aid stations in their 
plants or call on the welfare department. 

Services of the Buick physicians and hospi- 
tal force are available to Buick employes at 
all times regardless of the nature of the atten- 
tion needed, 

To assist its employes in the saving and in- 
vestment of money, 
and to afford them 
opportunity of becom- 
ing stockholders and 
sharing in the develop- 
ment of the business, 
the Buick Motor 
Company has adopted 
an employes’ savings 
and investment plan. 

Each employe may 
pay into the savings 
fund each year an 
amount not to exceed 
ten per cent of his 
wage or salary, up to 
$300 a year, making 
payments in multiples 
of five dollars. This 
money is placed at 
six per cent interest 
and the employe’s 
d account is credited 
with the interest every six months during his 
participation in the plan. 

For each dollar the employe places in the sav- 
ings fund, the Buick Motor Company places a 
like amount in the investment fund, which also 
draws interest at six percent. This fund isinvest- 
ed in stocks and securities, the profits from which 
are also credited to the account of the employe. 

In other words, a man paying in $120 in one 
year, receives at the end of five years his orig- 
inal $120 plus compound interest at six per 
cent for five years and, in addition, the $120 
invested by the Buick Motor Company, plus 
the interest, and any additional 
profits made from investing and 
reinvesting the fund to which he 
may be entitled. 

If a man wishes to withdraw 
from the fund before the five-year 
period matures, he may receive his 
savings and interest in addition to 
his share in the investment fund, 
one-fifth of the amount invested 
by the company for each year he 
has participated ‘in the savings 
plan. 

It addition to giving employes 
advantages from saving regularly, 
the plan also carries a life insur- 
ance feature. As soon as a man 
deposits ten dollars, he immedi- 
ately has life insurance of twenty 
dollars and by saving ten dollars 
a month for a period of six years, 
his life insurance protection 
would amount to $1,724.18 at 
the end of the sixth year. 

As long as he continues to save ten dollars 
each month, he has this insurance besides 
the income from his investment in the 
savings fund. 

The work of the Personal Service depart- 
ment and plans of this nature have resulted 
in a characteristic spirit of co-operation among 
Buick workmen. Their attitude toward their 
work is reflected in the high standard of 
workmanship seen in Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor cars—workmanship that is passed on 
to the owner in increased power, dependability 
and economy of operation. 
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A—the felt oil chamber; B—the socket which fits over 
the ball; C—the ball; D—the adjusting nuts 
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E—push rod; F—the housing; G—the coil spring which 
keeps push rod lashed to roller; H—the roller 


How the Unusual Quietness is Obtained 
in the Buick Valve-in-Head Motor 


MONG the general qualities of the Buick 
motor car, such as power, economical 
operation, beauty, endurance, there is one 

attribute which, in the opinion of the owner, is 
highly desirable and that is quietness. The 
fullest measure of pleasure in motor- 
ing comes in gliding smoothly along 
roads and highways as silently as 
the Indian speeds through the forest. 

To the driver with a sense of 
motor values, a noisy motor is as 
irritating as the rasping of a worn 
record on an old phonograph. Rat- 
tling rods, squeaking springs and 
knocking motor tend to disturb him 
equally as much as a faulty mech- 
anism. 

Should a noise develop about the 
Buick car, it can usually be consid- 
ered due to some neglect or lack of 
attention on the part of the driver in 
caring for the lubrication of work- 
ing parts or in attending to adjust- 
ments that should be made from time 
totime. Such noises can be easily 
remedied with the use of a little 
grease or oil and prevented entirely 
by regular attention. 

One of the things the Buick engi- 
neers set out to make was a quiet as 
well as a powerful motor. They were 
as true to their purpose as they were to 
the Valve-in-Head principle and the result has 
been the manufacture of a motor with a high 
degree of quietness. It was evident that there 
were two ways to overcome any 
tendency of noisiness in a gasoline 
motor. Engineers could either 
subdue the noise by enclosing 
the mechanism in a heavy metal 
casing, thereby making the parts 
inaccessible, or the engineers could 
reduce the possibilities of noise by 
improving the mechanism. It 
was this latter alternative that 
Buick engineers selected—elimi- 
nate the cause. 

The valves and valve lifters are 
necessarily of a fine adjustment. 
They are the most swiftly mov- 
ing parts of the motor and are con- 
sequently more apt to get out of 
adjustment than those parts of 
machines which do not move so 
rapidly. So, the valve lifting mech- 
anism should be readily accessible, 
a result accomplished by simply 
removing the dust cover over the bee 








top of the motor. T 
The push rod on a motor car is i 
the little rod which forms the bab 





connection between the cam shaft and the 


The push rod stands perpendicularly above the 


valve. On a_ six-cylinder motor there are cam shaft, its lower end resting on a small roller 
twelve push rods, one for each valve. The whichinturnrestsonthecam. At aright angle 
movement of the push rod is up and down. to the top of the push rod is the rocker arm, one 
The cam pushes it up, thereby opening the valve end of which rests on the valve stem and the 


a feature that makes for quietness in operation 





The rocker arms of the Buick Valve-in-Head motor are automatically lubricated — 





other end is connected to the push 
rod. To overcome the tendency of 
wear at this latter point because of 
neglect in oiling by hand Buick engi- 
neers worked out the automatically 
lubricated ball-and-socket joint used 
on Buick Valve-in-Head motors. 

As the illustrations on this page 
show, the upper end of the push rod 
is ball shaped and the outer end of 
the rocker arm is a socket which fits 
snugly over this ball. The hollow 
rocker arms on top of the motor 
contain fibres constantly saturated 
with oil. By capillary attraction, the 
oil passes from these fibres to felt 
packing within the rocker arms and 
thence to the cups into which the 
push rods fit, thereby lubricating 
them. This method of lubrication 
is purely Buick in design. 

Just below the ball on the push 
rod are two small hexagon nuts, the 
upper one being the adjusting nut 
and the lower one the locking nut. 
Should, by chance, the ball become 
worn, by loosening the locking nut, 


and the valve spring through which the valve the adjusting nut can be tightened and then 
stem extends immediately pushes it down again, _ held firmly in place by the locking nut, so that 


which causes the valve to close. 
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Right side view of the powerful Buick Valve-in-Head motor, . 
which is automatically lubricated throughout 


the fit of the ball and socket may be kept snug 


throughout the entire life of the 
motor, allowing for the proper 
clearance between the end of the 
valve stem and the rocker arm. 

At the lower end of the push 
rod there is a small coil spring, 
enclosed in the small barrel ar- 
rangement into which the push 
rod extends. This spring exerts a 
constant downward pressure on 
the push rod, so that it can never 
jump away from the cam. In 
other words, it is lashed down so 
that there is no possibility of noise. 

This exclusive arrangement 
assists in establishing the high 
efficiency and quietness of the 
Buick motor without in any way 
impairing its accessibility. By fol- 
lowing a regular schedule for lub- 
ricaling and inspecting working 
parts, tightening bolts and nuts, 
and the like, it is a simple mat- 
ter to maintain a Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor car in excellent work- 
ing order, efficient and quiet. 











VALVE~-IN-~HEAD MEANS BUICK 


E in looks and roominess, this model K-Six-49 seven-pas- 
jenger open car is equally as big in power, comfort and 
pund serviceability. The long wheelbase, the extra size 
ju, the completeness of all details give it an air of unlim- 
pacity that is amply borne out by its consistent performance 
jormance in keeping with its powerful Valve-in-Head motor. 
luick K-Six-49 is a luxurious car of unusually big value. 





The Buick K-Six-49 Seven-Passenger Open Car 
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When Mrs. U. N. Olver, of Amarillo, Texas, 
placed her order for a Buick K-Six-47 in July 
1919, she was particularly anxious for an 
immediate delivery of the car. But, Mrs. 
Olver’s preference for Buick was so strong 
that she waited patiently. Now after driv- | 





ing the Buick for more than six months, she 
has proved the worth of her reward for wait- 
ing. “I have the prettiest sedan in Amar- 
illo,’ Mrs. Olver says. 


“Your Bulletin is Here Again” 
To the Editor, Buick Bulletin, Flint, Mich. 


Dear Sir:— 
Your blamed old Buick BULLETIN is here again. It is one of 


the necessary nuisances around my office. It takes up more of 
my time than I can afford, because when Istartat, lycanctestop 
reading about the experiences of all the Buick enthusiasts—how 
they keep down expenses, how they make long mileage on oil and 
gasoline, how they climb steep hills, how they get service, and 
many other things. 

Well, none of them has anything on me. I have just come back 
from a Western trip, having gone over 8,600 miles without touching 
a spark plug or a bolt or nut on the car. The car to date has not 
cost me one cent for up-keep. All I have done is to buy oil and 
gasoline—and mighty little of that considering the distance 
traveled. 

Some place in Wyoming we broke the second leaf of the cantilever 
spring—about five inches from the back end. This was not enough 
to cause any trouble. 

When a Buick owner gets first class dealer service plus good 
service out of the car itself, then why buy a car with “no” home? 
Some western Buick woman asked her husband what was under 
the hood of her car. After having driven several thousand miles, 
she naturally wanted to know. From my own experience, I could 
just as well have gone to California and back without lifting the 
hood cover except to oil the engine. Some might think this 
woman was joking, but there is positive truth in the statement 
that this really can be done with the Buick. 
The picture I send along was taken on Mt. Ranier, Washington. 


Yours for Buicks everywhere, 
G. B. DANELZz. 








‘“Wherever I go, I see great numbers of Buick 
cars,” a traveler recently remarked. Buick 
predominance has become an accepted fact; 
there are two reasons for it, Buick in-built 
service and Buick dealer service. While 
the Buick Motor Company has been put- 
ting the best material and workmanship pos- 
sible into its product, it has been building a 
dealer organization that reflects the honesty 
and serviceability of the car itself. Buick 
dealers are found everywhere now and the 
Western Motor Company, of Amarillo, 
Texas, is a typical illustration of the pro- 
gressive, substantial Buick dealer. 





Benson, Minn. 
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Another member of the Buick family in Amarillo is Mr. J. H. Russell, a 







It is not a far cry back to the days when the cattle man depended on his 
broncho or buck board to look over his herds, but the big men of today, 
so well typified by Mr. C. H. Lockhart, who is both cattle man and banker, 
have called in the motor car to outdistance time and space. Here we 
have Mr. Lockhart and his Buick K-Six-44 in front of his Amarillo home. 


prominent real estate dealer. Mr. Russell is a motorist of considerable 
standing, using his car daily over all varieties of streets and roads. And 
his friends know he is quite sincere when he says, “I prefer my Buick 
K-Six-49 to any car I have ever owned.” 
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You Will Find Satisfied Buick 


en 


Mr. Everett Scott, short stop of the Boston Ameri- : 
can league baseball team, is as enthusiastic about his : 
Buick as Boston fans are about his wonderful work for 
the home team. Mr. Scott writes, “I have been driving 
my K-Six-44 the past season with great satisfaction. 
I am pleased to say that its riding qualities, its power, 
dependability and economy of operation, together with 
its appearance, which first attracted my attention to 
it, have made of me a confirmed Buick fan.’? The 
photograph for the above illustration was taken in 
front of Mr. Scott’s home in Auburn, Indiana. 
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“Having owned and driven so-called high priced auto- 
mobiles, I thought you would be interested in knowing 
what my experience has been since I purchased my first 
Buick car,” writes Mr. J. W. Smart, president of The 
Michigan Drug Company of Detroit. 

“While most of the driving done by meisin the city, 
I have taken a number of long trips over country roads 
and I am pleased to state that at no time have I found 
the Buick lacking. It certainly has a great amount of 
power, and from the standpoint of actual use, in econo- 
my of operation and exceptional re-sale value, there is 
no car that is in the Buick class. The sedan I am now 
driving is the second I have owned. It is very com- 
plete and a pleasure to drive it winter or summer.” 











And here we have Dr. Frank Noble Martin, of Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
and his twenty-fourth car. The K-Six-44, with winter top, is his third 
Buick. Considering the experience he has had, it is significant when he 
states that his Buick cars have easily given him the best service. The 
residence is the home of Mr. B. F, Wells, Buick dealer at Benton Harbor. 











“Always Read It with Interest” | 


Mr. E. T. Strong, Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich. : 
Dear Sir:— 

The Buick Buttetin has been coming to me for over three years 
and I have always read it with interest. What other people have 
been accomplishing with their own cars has been good reading. I 
now feel that it is about my turn to tell you what my car has been 
doing. It is a Model D-45, and was received October 3, 1916. 

This car has given complete satisfaction. It has never failed 
on any occasion no matter how cold or wet the weather has been. 
The motor has always had a lot of ‘‘pep’’ and shows it especially 
on the hills. The gas consumption has been indeed phenomenal. 
During 1918 the car covered 11,055 miles; in 1919, 10,144 miles. 

The total car mileage to date is 32,335 miles and yet the body 
finish is almost as good as new. Much of the riding has been of a 
fast nature. For instance, from Newark to Atlantic City in 4 
hours, 16 minutes, from Newark to Asbury Park in 1 hour, 38 
minutes, from Newark to Easton, Pennsylvania in 2 hours, 16 
minutes, from Newark to Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania, in 
2 hours, 36 minutes, from Newark to Port Jervis, New York, in 2 
hours, 21 minutes, and many more instances that I might mention. 
The average tire mileage has been over 10,000 miles per tire. 

There is just one thing that shows no record for me and that 
is “oil consumption.” I can explain that by saying that I never 
tried to see how little the car would run on. Oil is much cheaper 
than worn parts, so I gave plenty of it to everything that moved 
besides draining the crankcase about every thousand miles. 

Enclosed you will find a picture of the machine taken last month 
near Bear Mountain on the Hudson River. 

Yours very truly, 
East Orange, N., J. F. M. Harr.ey, JR. 
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Mr. Chester N. Rhodes, an experienced tire and accessory dealer in 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, comes in contact with many motorists each day. 
When he was in the market for a new car, he naturally consulted his 
customers. The universal satisfaction of Buick owners sold him this 
Buick K-Six-50, And, now Mr. Rhodes is helping sell other Buicks, 
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Giving Tires Their Proper Attention 


ILLIONS of miles are built into tires attention. The fabric must be absolutely dry near the point of penetration should be buffed 
and are thrown away by neglect, in order to build the tire properly and if the with sandpaper, the spot cleansed with gaso- 
ignorance and abuse. American mo- tire with tread cut is run on a rainy day, water line and the patch held firmly over the puncture 

torists lead in wasting mileage because they works into the layers and completely ruins the for several minutes. 


did not learn the lesson of tire conservation as_ tire, after a while producing loose treads and Valve insides are more important than the 
did Canada and the European nations through rotting fabric. If small cuts are thoroughly average motorist realizes. If the air pressure 
the stern necessity of the war. washed with gasoline, coated with cement and drops because of defective valve cores, these 
When these countries were short of automo- tire putty worked into them after a thorough will end the trouble. 
bile tires because they were being diverted to drying, good results will be obtained. If the A common way ot abusing tires is the use 
war use, motorists soon learned that through cut is large it should be vulcanized. of improper chains. They should not be used 
proper use and care, tires would deliver When an under-inflated tire strikes a sharp unless absolutely necessary, then care should 
between 25 and 50 percent more mileage. stone the rubber gives, but the fabric does not. be used to see that they are large enough, that 
Pneumatics that would have been discarded Perhaps several or all of the plies are punc- they are loose enough to allow the links to creep 


previous to 1914 ran thousands of miles after tured. It may not blow out immediately but and not dig into and wear the tire. They 
they would have ordinarily been replaced—and possibly later while running on a smooth road _ should always be put on the same way, for 





the eyes of car owners were opened to the or even standing in the garage. d after use they get flat on one side and develop 
mileage possibilities hitherto unrealized To cope with trouble on the road, outside sharp points. 
As you go along any street you will see protection and rim-cut patches should be Improper storage will give more trouble than 


wheels out of alignment. This is caused in carried as part of the equipment. One doesn’t ¢an be imagined. If the car is placed where 
many cases by side pressure in running against buy life insurance with the idea of dying Or there is oil on the floor, the effect on rubber 
curbs. It takes only from 100 to 200 miles of patching equipment with the idea of having tire jg very deteriorating. If tires are placed 
running on a poorly aligned wheel to wear off trouble, but it gives a feeling of security and is against hot steam pipes, the place of contact 
the tread. Close watch should be kept for mighty handy when trouble comes on the road. wij] be over-vulcanized and cause trouble 
wobbly wheels, and the defect should be later. 
corrected quickly if full mileage is desired. Driving in or “riding” street car tracks may 
Undoubtedly the commonest abuse is under- be a better method of traveling roads where the 
inflation and over-loading. Motorists should pavement is rough, but it plays havoc with 
provide themselves with air gauges to test air tires. In this way the tread is worn out in one 
pressure frequently. When inflation drops 20 spot and the entire load is thrown on this small 
per cent below that advised by manufacturers, portion of the tire, tending to pull the tread 
the tires should be pumped up. If extra loose. 
equipment makes the load greater than that As important as the casing, the tube should There are so many abuses that are unavoid- 
figured on by the maker, over-size tires should be given much attention. When putting in a able such as sudden stops and rutty roads that 
be used .for over-loading will produce fabric new tube, a little tale should be used so that it tires get severe punishment without subjecting 
breaks the same as will under-inflation. will not chafe and stick to the casing when heat them to those that can be prevented. If 
Tread cuts are experienced by every motor- is generated by hot pavements or long preventable abuses are avoided and care taken 
ist. It is impossible to avoid sharp stones or running. Cementless patches are used for in the ways mentioned, the wonderful mileage 
rutty roads, but if the cut goes through the emergency tube repairs and should be a part of _ built into tires will be delivered to the greater 
tread to the fabric, it should have immediate theequipment. Incaseof puncture, therubber satisfaction of the car owner, 












Everybody knows 


-Valve-in-Head means Buick 





Ayu UETTUreWUU TU aVUTOyOUUQUUOUUUERYONUOUUUUUEOOEOvOUUUUUUUUUUONNOTU O00 EEUESUO PAU 


JUST POTATOES ’em all out of it. An’ every one o’ us’ll be of 1464 miles. On the entire trip we made no 


glad we seen Teegan, fer there’s gold here, gold stop for engine trouble. 


Cora ee ee) fer us all. : “Tt is a great pleasure to travel in a car in 
you an’ them potatoes here. An’ here’s yer two There was. And for the man who wouldn’t which one has so much confidence. We con- 
thousand dollars I tuck from yer pocket that take pay for what cured scurvy in Teegan, sider this trip remarkable, as we bought this 
night at McKinnon. Sell th’ potatoes here an’ there was much gold, so much that—! Well, car in 1917, and were not familiar with hilly 
put yer two thousand with it. They’s real Jerry Holt caught the first steamer down in country.” 
claims to be bought here at Teegan.”’ the spring, and married Mary Collins on the 

But Jerry didn’t hear a word except that day he arrived at Bascomb, and bought the ays : ; 
raw potatoes would save the agonized wretches _ best building site in the town. Hospitality of Buick Dealers Pleasing 


about him. Jerry wasn’t a business man like And to his brother, Seth, his best man at the [*™ always glad to hear anything about the 
his brother Seth; Jerry was impulsive, inca- wedding, Jerry gave a gold watch with a funny Buick,’ writes Master Samuel Sanberg, of 
pable, generous. He slashed his bag and cried ooking fob on it—a nugget formed for all the Fayette City, Pennsylvania, “and want to 
awkwardly, “I’ve got raw potatoes here, boys!’ world like a little potato. express my opinion of the two Buick cars we 
A big scarecrow tottered up and threw down “Why?” asked Seth. have owned, one of which we now have. 
a bag of gold dust, then gathered up a double “Oh, just for instance, I guess,” Jerry “Our first Buick was a model D-Six-45. We 
handful of potatoes. The look in the man’s jaughed. ‘Ask my partner, when he comes ran the car over 11,000 miles, and it seemed the 
eyes made Jerry’s eyes blur. “To Hell with gown next year. His name’s Sanders, and longer we drove it the better it got. Mr. A. D. 
your dust!” he cried, throwing the bag of dust pe’ gq mighty nice little man. He’s up there Spencer, the Buick dealer at Charleroi, took the 


fet ine Pan whe had given it in payment jow taking care of our business in Teegan. car in trade for an E-Six-49. The D-Six-45 
PR ete “Queer name,”’ Seth said. is being used by Mr, Spencer as a service 


But other men were crowding around, and ec BS . 
Swereetherwime Wen tome anvancees And a hard place to get to,” Jerry observed _ truck. 


ha waidiehistdlves “Heritoda sake. don't reminiscently, as he fondled the head of a “The E-Six-49 up to the present time has 
rea eeethouon 4 a nae : Reise: big, black dog who had worked with him up _ been driven nearly as far as the first one and is 
gome to the men who can’t—come ont and get the Yukon to Teegan. in perfect running condition. The valves were 
them!” ground once and the carbon removed only once. 


Then Jerry Holt, ashamed of the tears that “Pleasure to Have Confidence in Car’”’ Other than this we have had no ia at pete 
were freezing fast to his lashes, turned away “We have had such good service from these 





and started fumbling up to the tent. R. J. L. Hashbarger of Mattoon, Illinois, Buick cars that we are afraid to purchase a car 
But they wouldn’t stand forthat. They gave has always been enthusiastic about the of a different make, so our next car will be a 
him a shack with a good fire going inside. Buick, and since his trip to Nebraska with his Buick. 
There was enough of everything in the world wife and son, Reginald, accompanied by Mr. “As to the dealer service, one could not 
in Teegan but the one thing scurvy had made and Mrs. Davis, he is even more so. expect to find better hospitality than among 
them need—raw potatoes. “We left Mattoon,” he writes, “via Peoria to. Buick dealers. It seems that all Buick owners 
“We'll fix this Teegan up right, Jerry,” Keokuk, Iowa over the Wabsansie trail to Lin- become friends, and as they pass in their Buick 
Sanders kept saying and laughing, while the coln, Nebraska. cars they are proud and smile at each other no 
tears ran down his own cheeks. ‘These fel- “During our stay in Lincoln we used the car, matter where they are from. At least I have 


lers look bad now. but raw potatoes will bring and later returned home, covering a distance found it so.” 
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Fundamental Buick Principles Unchanged 


CONSIDER this 

Buick, though old, 

a model car,”’ says 
Mr. E. F. Blackmer, 
of Crown Point, New 
York, ‘‘and I expect 
to run it this season 
also. This car is now 
in its fifth year with 
me and has in that 
time been in the 
garage twice; once 
for a new key in the 
driving shaft and once 


to have the valves 
ground.” 
The Model 14 


Buick was originally 
purchased by Mrs. 
MeIntosh Ward, of 
Essex, New York, who 
at that time had a 
summer home called 
“Content.” 

Mrs. Ward used 
the car for a limited 
period and it eventu- 
ally passed into the 
hands of Mr. William 
Knowlton, of Eliza- 
bethtown, thenconsta- 
ble for Essex County. 
According to Mr. 
Blackmer, it was sold to Mr. Robert Fisk, 
of Crown Point, from whom the present 
owner purchased it in August, 1915. 

“Tt has had besides its regular work with me, 
at least six 500-mile trips and many more of 
shorter distances and it is in as good running 
condition today as any car here,’’ Mr. Black- 
mer writes. 

At first glance, there seems to be little simi- 
larity between this Model 14 and the Model 
K-Six-44 roadster; yet, they are representative 
types of the periods in the long line of Buick 
development. Underneath the hood of the 
Model 14 there is a Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor, which compared with the motor in the 
Model 44 looks as odd as does the design of the 
car contrasted with the modern roadster. The 
point is that both cars are fundamentally 
Buick. 

There is little to cause amazement in Mr. 
Blackmer’s statement that the car is still in 
good running condition. It serves only to 
reflect the policy of the Buick Motor Company 
which for twenty years has been to build a 
motor car as well as skilled and experienced 
engineers can design it and the immense Buick 
factory, with its advanced manufacturing fa- 
cilities, can produce it. 

Each succeeding year has found a number of 
improvements in Buick motor cars. While 
the difference in design of the 1911 and 1920 
roadsters is distinctly apparent, the transition 
during the last decade has been a gradual, con- 
sistent development rather than a startling 
departure from accepted standards season after 
season. 

Concurrent with the growth of the car have 
been the steady increase in Buick popularity 
among motorists and the development of a 
Buick dealer organization that now virtually 
reaches into every nook and corner of the mo- 
toring world. 

Buick serviceability and service have gone 
forward hand in hand. The car has literally 
performed its way into the heart of motorists 
and Buick dealer service has gained the lasting 
favor of drivers everywhere. The more knowl- 
edge of motors has spread, the greater has be- 
come this Buick popularity until today the 
Buick Valve-in-Head motor stands for a cor- 
rect principle of design developed to an unusu- 
ally high degree. 

It is significant that the fundamental princi- 
ple of design has remained unchanged in the 
Buick motor after all these years. Each season 
since motor cars were first introduced has found 
some new type of motor or motors placed be- 





The Model 14, of 1911, owned by Mr. E, F. Blackmer of Crown Point, New York, 


who says, “It is in as good running condition today as any car here.”’ 


fore the public, with different arrangements of 
cylinders, valves or other working parts. 

Not that the Buick motor today is the same 
as the original Buick motor. It is the develop- 
ment of that original motor into a refined and 
powerful mechanism—as different as a perfect 
rose from the wild flower from which it was 
developed. : 

But the fundamental principle is the same. 
That was the big working basis that made the 
development possible. 

In discussing internal combusion motors, it 
is first necessary to get firmly fixed in mind 
that they are all heat engines. 

So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
power, the greater the efficiency—or economy 
—of the motor will be. 

In engineering terms, this principle is known 
as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for 





The Buick Valve-in-Head principle means more perfect 
combustion, quicker ignition and smaller loss of heat 
through water jackets. 





power, because unless 
some means of cooling 
the motor is used the 
heat soon becomes so 
great as to be de- 
structive. 

So, in making the 
cylinder castings, wa- 
ter passages are cast 
around the cylinders 
in such a manner as 
to allow the excess 
heat to escape through 
the cylinder walls into 
the water, which in 
turn is cooled by the 
radiator on the front 
of the car. 

It is quite evident, 
therefore, that the less 
water jacketed space 
there is in a motor, 
the greater the ther- 


mal (heat) efficiency 
will be because a 
smaller area of the 
cylinder’ walls and 


combustion chamber 
will be exposed to 
the cooling influence 
of the water. 

This brings us to the 
biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrangement 
of the valves permits of a smaller, more com- 
pact combustion chamber than is possible in 
either the L-head or T-head type. 

To make this statement still clearer, it should 
be understood that in all cases, both inlet and 
exhaust valves form a part of the combustion 
chamber, where the heat is greatest, and in 
consequence it is necessary to water jacket the 
valve chambers as well as the tops and sides of 
the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylinder in which the valves 
are located. This pocket is water jacketed. 

In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on 
each side of the cylinder, one containing the 
inlet valve and the other the exhaust valve. 
These pockets also are water jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder, with the valves 
located in the head of the cylinder. And as 
this space is already water jacketed, it follows 
that the Valve-in-Head type affords the mini- 
mum of water jacketed space that is possible 
to be secured for any given size of cylinder. 

Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the large valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, instead 
of being forced around corners and downward 
through a much larger chamber, as in the L- 
head and T-head types. And the combustion 
during each working stroke is much more 
perfect in the Buick motor because the incom- 
ing charges are purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
types of motors, a quicker ignition of the 
charge and a smaller loss of heat through the 
water jackets. The sum of these advantages 
is more power with less gasoline consumption. 

Buick engineering laboratories are equipped 
with every kind of scientific apparatus for 
making accurate comparisons as far as different 
types of motor car units are concerned, and 
from the results of tests Buick engineers are 
satisfied that the Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
is unequalled for size in power, economy and 
general all-around efficiency. 
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The Buick roadster, pathfinder and trailbreaker, at the head of a train of eight trucks 
« loaded with feed ready for an eighty-mile dash through six-foot snowdrifts, to save 
esac * thousands of cattle from perishing during the early November blizzards in Weston 
county, Wyoming. Each truck carried, aside from the driver, four shovelers to keep 
the road open for the long battle, but the Buick dashed through, clearing the trail in 


sixteen hours, and the shovelers were not needed. 


June, 1920 








Buick Leads Relief Train to Starving Cattle in Wyoming 


HANTOM-LIKE, with rumps to the 

cutting snow sweeping the open prairies 

of Wyoming, thousands of starving 
cattle huddled in a last weak stand. Great 
drifts covered the ranges and the road, now 
marked only by a slight depression in the six- 
and eight-foot drifts. Feed long since had been 
exhausted with the early November blizzards 
in Weston county. Stockmen were face to 
face with a crisis. Cattle were dying by 
scores. Only feed could save them, but to man 
and beast alike the 80-mile trail to Newcastle, 
the nearest town, was impassable. 

Telephone service was paralyzed but the 
citizens of Newcastle, many of them pioneers 
of the hard winter of ’86, the worst in the his- 
tory of Wyoming, knew conditions. At a crit- 
ical moment, with the thermometer registering 
15 degrees below zero, scarcely weather for 
any car to be on the road, these citizens or- 
ganized a relief truck train—hay, grain, pro- 
visions—in a mad attempt to save the thou- 
sands of cattle from perishing. Eight heavy 
trucks manned by a driver and four shovelers 


Making the Delivery of a Buick Car a 


FTER taking delivery of a Model K-Six 
Buick from the factory at Flint, Mich- 
igan, A. C. Loy, of the Commercial 

Importing Company of Seattle, Washington, 
accompanied by his son, Clifton, and brother- 
in-law, E. C. Tedrick, drove across country by 
way of Arizona and New Mexico and up 
through California with 5,704 miles to their 
credit. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it had trav- 
eled far and over all kinds of roads, this 1920 
Buick was as shiny and bright and in as good 
condition as the day it left the factory. 

The party left Flint with Seattle as the ulti- 
mate end in view, but with a desire first to see 
something of the country on the way across the 
continent. Setting forth they visited the lead- 
ing cities along the way, stopping when they 
desired and driving on when the spirit moved 
them. Leaving Detroit they crossed to the 
Canadian side and then struck back again into 
Indiana. At Effingham, Mr. Loy stopped for 
an enjoyable two weeks’ visit with his mother 
and relatives. 

For a while they traveled the old national 
highway, later branching into the Santa Fe 
Trail which they continued to follow through 
to Los Angeles. 

In Arizona, near Flagstaff, they stopped: for 
a day to see the petrified forest. “It was one 
of the most wonderful sights I have ever seen,” 
said Mr. Loy. ‘‘This forest comprises 100 
square miles, five miles wide and 20 miles 


By FRANCIS W. HILTON 
Newcastle, Wyoming 


to the truck, were ready. But what car would 
break the path? 

Every make of automobile in the city was 
suggested by owners. All knew the endurance 
of their cars. “It can’t be done’’ was the gen- 
eral verdict. ‘“‘No car made can break that 
80-mile trail to the westward through the six- 
and eight-foot drifts.” 

But one man among them, C. E. Tidd, owner 
of a Buick roadster drew a fire of derision when 
he calmly announced that he would not only 
guarantee to break a trail for the eight heavy 
trucks, but if they would keep up with him he 
would make the trip in less than 24 hours. 

What C. E. Tidd and his Buick Six did is 
now a matter of history among the cowmen of 
Wyoming. Back and forth he went along the 
80-mile trail, at times miles ahead of the trucks, 
smashing, battering down the huge drifts with 
the nose of his Buick in the face of a cutting, 
freezing wind. Drift after drift he hit on high 


long. I brought some beautiful pieces home 
with me, one huge piece which is the complete 
butt of a tree. Farther on we went down into 
the canyon to explore the Indian cliff dwellings. 
There were 15,000 dwellings in that one can- 
yon and they were certainly a revelation to 
say the. least.” 

From there they drove on to Grand Canyon 
where they spent two days reveling in the beau- 
ties of nature. ‘“Those were two days I shall 
never forget,’’ said Mr. Loy. “Grand Canyon 
made a deeper impression on me than anything 
I have ever seen. From the hotel we could gaze 
at a sea of reddish brown sandstone, brilliant 
and beautiful in color, stretching away in the 
distance as far as the eye could see, the rugged 
peaks of the canyon mingling one into the 
other.” 

With boyish enthusiasm, Mr. Loy told of 
the wonderful feast they had had on water- 
melons. ‘‘For once in our lives we had all the 
watermelons we could eat and more too. They 
were huge, big melons, one was all a man 
could carry. We were told to ‘Just take your 
pick, five cents a piece.’ And we bought five 
of them.’ 

At Los Angeles they stayed a week for sight 
seeing and having a good time. “For,” as- 
serted Mr. Loy, ““Los Angeles is a town to 
play in, and we did. In our rounds we visited 
the Ship Cafe where we saw Fatty Arbuckle, 
Jack Pickford and a great many moving pic- 
ture stars.”’ 


gear, shifting to second the instant the car 
recoiled from the force of the shock. Once, 
twice, three times, and the road was open and 
the Buick plowed through. 

A few feet of open road and then another 
drift. But the Buick didn’t falter. Sixteen 
hours it battered and smashed through the 
heavy drifts, sometimes churning snow until 
the car was almost out of sight only to appear 
a few minutes later on the other side of the 
drift with the road open behind. 

Sixteen hours after the truck train left New- 
castle 80 miles away, hundreds of cattle were 
munching hay on the ranges, huddled and shiv- 
ering but with rescue accomplished, and the 
crews of the trucks were squatting ’round the 
bunk house of the 4 Wranch—the end of the trail. 

In Newcastle the Buick now is known as 
the “‘trailbreaker.”’ 

“They’re just like mules,” says Tidd. “You 
can’t stop them. When anyone tells me I 
can’t go through six-foot snowdrifts, I just say, 
‘No, friend, you can’t in an ordinary automo- 
bile, but I can because I am driving a Buick.’ ” 


Pleasure Trip 


Leaving Los Angeles they drove on up 
through Pasadena, Bakersfield, Lindsey, Fres- 
no, Sacramento and on up the coast. “Of all 
the towns that we visited, we found Bakers- 
field the liveliest. It is certainly an up and 
coming town to say the least,” he said. 

“The roads on the whole were splendid. In 
California they were wonderful highways over 
which we fairly sped along. Of course, in 
Oregon they were bad, but there are thousands 
of men working on road construction and an- 
other year and the roads ought to be fine.” 

One of the things that made quite an impres- 
sion on the tourists were the great herds of 
cattle in Kansas, Colorado and northern New 
Mexico. ‘“‘After seeing the thousands and 
thousands of head of cattle along the road, a 
person would have a hard time trying to con- 
vince me of a beef shortage,’’ was Mr. Loy’s em- 
phatic statement. 

“We passed Buicks galore along the way,” 
he continued, “‘and gave them the high sign, 
but not once did we see a Buick that was 
stuck. We had little occasion to visit the 
Buick dealers for the car ran without a hitch. 
Once we stopped to have our valves ground a 
bit, and we were delighted to find a brand of 
service that certainly reminded us of the real 
service we get in Seattle. 

“Tt was raining when we reached Seattle, 
the end of our month and a half trip, but we 
were glad to get back. In fact I am always glad 
to get back to Seattle.” 


| 
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‘Rain on the Roof 


When the humid shadows hover 
Over all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, 
What a bliss to press the pillow 
Of a cottage-chamber bed, 
And to listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead! 





Every. tinkle on the shingles 
Has an echo in the heart; 
And a-thousand dreamy fancies 
Into busy being start. 
And a thousand recollections 
Weave their air-threads into woof, 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the rain upon the roof. 


Now in memory comes my mother, 
As she used, in years agone, 
To regard the darling dreamers 
Ere she left them till the dawn; 
O! I see her leaning o’er me, 
As I list to this refrain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 


Then my little seraph sister, 
With the wings and waving hair, 
And her star-eyed cherub brother 
A serene angelic pair!— 
Glide around my wakeful pillow, 
With their praise or mild reproof, 
As I listen to the murmer 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


And another comes, to thrill me 
With her eyes’ delicious blue; 
And I mind not, musing on her, 
That her heart was all untrue; 
I remember but to love her 
With a passion akin to pain, 
And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate 
To the patter of the rain. 


Art hath naught of tone or cadence 
That can work with such a spell 
In the soul’s mysterious fountains, 
Whence the tears of rapture well, 
As that melody of nature, 
That subdued, subduing strain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 





— Coates Kinney 
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Her Romance 
By Maude L. Radford Warren 


tiful white head held high, a slight stir 
passed over the audience. She barely repressed 
a cynical smile. How many, many times she 
had heard just that sound as she entered during 
the second act for her small part after the star 


HEN ADA GRIER walked upon the 
stage in obedience to her cue, her beau- 





had been received during the first act with a 


' much greater stir. 


The manager was astute; attention must be 
directed to as many of his stage people as pos- 
sible. Periodically, whether they were in large 
cities or playing to one-night stands, he revived 
the old story in which Ada Grier had figured as 


' the one love in the life of the Greatest Star of 


| All. 





Every one had loved him; those who knew 
him .best could not speak of him without a 
quivering voice. America had not had an 
actor since who so held the hearts of men at his 
feet, sent their souls wafting along old, for- 
gotten roads, and drew their smiles and tears 
with that wonderful harp, his voice. He had 
never married, and after his death, it appeared 
that he had loved Ada Grier. 

Why they had never married, when he was a 
bachelor, and she a widow, was a mystery that 
willing reporters had not fathomed. No ques- 
tion could break down the barrier behind Ada 
Grier’s answer, sometimes quiet, sometimes 
quivering. 

“Your pardon; that is a subject on which I 
do not talk.” 

Every few months solutions were suggested— 


| when the anniversary of his death came around, 
| and she went to lay a wreath of laurel on his 


' searcely more than a fifth-rate actress. 


| was there. 





grave; or on his birthday, when she dined alone 
in the cafe where they had first met. 

Her sorrow, it was said, had whitened her 
hair, though she was yet under forty. Her 
buried heart it was, no doubt, that made her 
indifference to her art so great that she was 
With 
him to inspire her, gentle critics said, she could 
have scaled the stars; the manager once re- 
marked impatiently that he wished it had 
occurred to her to begin the ascent while he 
But none knew better than the 
manager the asset this dead flower of romance 
was to his stage. 

The audience was a large and fashionable 


one, strangely softened by the brave and sad 


and merry little play, just like life, in which 





Ada Grier played her part, not very much 
like life. It had been a bright idea of the 
manager always to have in the running 
play the Christian name of the Greatest 
Star of All. There was a sympathetic 
rustle in the audience as Ada’s voice 
trembled at times on the word. When 
her back was towards the stage, she 


turned her head asiae impatiently from the 


manager, grinning approvingly in the wings. 
She walked through her part for an_act or 


‘two; then she happened to glance across the 


footlights at a face that every one in the dress- 
circle had noticed. If she had felt her audience, 
if she had been alive at all, she could not have 
missed the call that was being sent her. A lean 
dark face, lined and grave, surmounted by 
strong hair, white as her own; soft, steady eyes, 
that never left her. He was bending his big 
shoulders so far over that the person in front 
of him was discommoded, and those about him 
furtively amused. 

When she saw him, Ada Grier hesitated for a 
moment, and the prompter helped her with 
such good will that his voice swept into the 
house. Then, to the amazement of her fellow- 
workers, she began toact. Somelost fire leaped 
into being behind the sheath of her face; a 
spirit sprang into her eyes, her hands. The 
words she had so often said lifelessly, now had 
a meaning for her. She felt it all; she lifted 
her part into a creation; she flung it into the 
hearts of her hearers until the star suggested 
with laughter and seriousness that the manager 
get Ada Grier the part of leading woman— 
in some other company. 

As soon as she made her exit, Ada pushed 
far into the wings past the beaming manager 
until she found a call-boy. 

“Quick!’ she said. ‘““That tall gentleman 
with the face in the fifth row. You will know 
whom I mean—the big man with the white 
curls. He’s bigger than anyone else. Tell him 


I want to see him when the play’s over. Ex- 
plain to him about the stage-door; he’ll not 


understand unless you do. Wait; bring him 
to me yourself. You won’t forget?” 

In a moment she was back on the stage. 
Presently she would look at the fifth row. 
What if he had gone? Once, only once that 
she knew of, and chen ten years before, he had 
come to watch her act. She had sent him no 
sign, sure that he would ask to see her, and he 
had gone away then, before the play was over. 
Perhaps— 

She shot a quick glance across the footlights. 
Still there, still there! Exultingly she lived her 
part, for he was listening, and somehow she 












must make him want to come. She carried her 
listeners with her; the house fairly rose to her, 
and flowers intended for the star were flung at 
her feet. 

‘“‘Never mind,” gasped the star, “‘she’ll die 
tomorrow; this is her swan-song. She may 
have all my laurels, for I believe she is a spirit 
already. Her human self could never do it!” 

“Whew! wake me up, somebody, please,” 
said the stage manager feebly, when she passed 
him in her last triumphant exit. “‘Do that 
again, Ada, and it’s ten dollars more per foi 
you, my lady.” 

But Ada did not hear him. She turned to 
meet the star coming up to her with congratu- 
lations. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” 
it’s very sweet of you, 
it, lend—lend me your dressing room. 
friend coming, and it’s the only fit place. 
your maid bundle your things out?” 

“Well, really!’ said the star, explosively. 

But she was a remarkably good-natured 
person, and she transferred herself as well as 
she could to Ada’s little box of a room, stairs 
and stairs up, with pardonable curiosity, lin- 
gering long enough to catch a glimpse of a huge, 
white-headed viking of a man guiding himself 
blunderingly towards her dressing room by the 
shoulder of a small call boy. 

Ada rose to receive him, still in her stage 
dress. He gazed about the luxurious room, and 
then smiled at her, his big face as gentle as a 
child’s. 

“Just the sort of a place I have always 
dreamed of you as in,” he said softly, “‘the 
flowers, and all.” 

She winced a little as she gave him her hand. 

“Never mind the room, Jeremy. Tell me 
everything. Tell me abou and 
her voice broke. 

He sat on a chair opposite her. 

‘‘“Home can’t mean much to you,” he said, 
slowly, “‘though it’s good of you to call it that 
to please me, and just like you. But your life 
is here, your home is here, and no one knows it 
better than I.” 

His eyes were dreamy and tender. 

‘**Are—are you married?” she asked abruptly. 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, no,’’ he said, quietly. 

““Why—why haven’t you come to see me 
act oftener—for the sake of old times?’ she 
asked softly. 


she interrupted, ‘and 
but if you really mean 
I’ve a 
Can't 
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“You didn’t need me,” he said, simply. 
“You didn’t need any one but the memory of 





him. Iknew that. If ever you had come back, 
I might have doubted it. Once I had the feel- 
ing— 


“The feeling?’ she prompted. 

“Ten years ago it was,” he said. “I came to 
see you act, to know—I had been haunted, 
somehow, wondering if you were happy. I was 
going to ask you—and then I saw the account 
in the newspaper—read it between the acts, 
all about him, that great star, and how he had 
loved you. When I heard your voice tremble 
every time you spoke his name—you remember, 
it was the play where there was a character 
with the same christian name as his—why then 
I knew the paper was right. I knew that all 
you needed was the memory of him.” 

She gave a little inarticulate exclamation. 

“Oh, Jeremy Harpell,” she cried. “You 
might have come to me for the sake of old 
times.”’ 

He shook his head. 

“That’s like you; you would have been good 
to me. But I couldn’t bring anything to you, 
and so I went back to—”’ 

‘To what?” 

She leaned forward eagerly in the star’s 
pretty chair. 

“To my memories.” 

Ada sank back. 

“To the old house, furnished twenty years 
ago for me?’’ she asked softly. “Oh, Jeremy, 
that you forgive me is past belief, To have run 
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away on the eve of our marriage to marry a 
worthless cad who would give me a chance to 
go on the stage—to destroy your faith in a 
woman—ah, it takes a man to forgive that!” 

She spoke with a vibrant voice. She was not 
acting now, and her eyes were full of tears. 

‘Never mind me,”’ he said; “‘everyone’s got 
to do what he’s got to do. There are plenty of 
things I’ve never understood. But you— 
you’ve been happy and successful—” 

She interrupted him with a_bitter-sweet 
ripple of laughter. 

‘Always an idealist, Jeremy,”’ she said; “‘no, 
I’ve not been happy, and I’ve not been success- 
ful. I can’t act, and I’ve just lived in the 
shadow of him—and that was a lie, too.” 

“What do you mean—a lie?” 

“He was kind to me,” she said, passionately, 
‘oh, so good, when I was wretched. He was 
all I had for years. I worship his memory, 
worship it! But I never loved him, and he 
never loved me. He was good to me because I 
looked like some one he had loved in his youth.” 

“But all those stories—but the way your 
voice trembled on his name—” 

‘*‘Advertisement! Lies!’’ she said, scornfully. 
‘*All to sell seats. All to cover up the fact that 
Iyean-t Actin 

She looked at him breathlessly, her face 
shining; but he sat with bent head. 

“I’m sorry, Ada,” he said painfully, “I can’t 
understand it. It doesn’t seem like you. Ad- 
vertising is all right, I suppose, but to let the 
world believe in a great love—” 
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Ada rose to receive him, still 


in her stage dress. 


She caught her breath helplessly. 

“Why, it was a beautiful memory for me, 
too,” he said, ‘‘that you could be faithful for 
so long to an ideal—as I have been. Itseemed 
to bring us closer.” 

“Oh, Jeremy,” she said, half tearfully, “we're 
miles apart. You’ve lived with the trees and 
the sky and the pure snows of Winter. Every- 
thing looks simple to you—black or white. 
But you mustn’t be so good that you can’t have 
pity or understanding.” 

She groped for his hand. 

“Don’t be disappointed in me,” she said; 
‘““pyerhaps it is too late, but maybe I could be 
the same if I were back there—Jeremy. I’ve 
always wanted to go back, after the second 
year, that is, but I have not dared. It’s all been 
a lie, my life. This room isn’t mine; they cut 
my salary last year—I’m a failure—” 

Her voice was muffled; her face turned aside. 

Jeremy rose to his good viking height, his 
strong face under the white curls eager and 
determined. 

“I’m stupid, Ada,” he said, ‘‘black is black 
and white, white to me, for the same reason that 
you are the you I have always loved. -Leave 
all this, if it isn’t real, and come back—not to 
me; I don’t hope for that—but to the old town. 
Tell me—” 

She turned towards him, trembling. 

“Oh, you—if I come back, it must be to 
you—” 

The good-natured star outside the door 
decided to give them five more minutes. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


N the early days of the motor car, 
a top was often considered a luxury 
and a piece of equipment that had 
little to do with the propulsion of the 
car over city streets or country roads. 
If an owner thought he might have use 
for a top, he could buy one from the 
manufacturer along with other ac- 
cessories and parts that have since 
become standard equipment. 

When automobiles had been develop- 
ed to such a state as to lend themselves 
to long trips, with the attendant pos- 
sibilities that occupants might be 
caught in a storm, manufacturers gave 
some thought to tops and advised the 
purchase of them, going so far, in some 
cases, as to include them in the pur- 
chase price of the car. 

But, for many years car builders were 
content to provide a top of about the 
same style and pattern as in use on 
buggies and surries, which the first 
cars followed so closely in body design. 

Tops were usually huge, cumbersome 
things. While they gave passengers 
suitable protection in storms, or on hot, 
sunny days, they did not permit a clear 
and undisturbed vision in any direction. 
Numerous bows were in the way and 
the bumpy, overhanging top meant an 
uncomfortable position for passengers 
in order to see what they were passing. 

It is little wonder, then, that owners 
kept their tops strapped down securely 
at the rear of the body during open 
weather. On the slightest sign of a 
storm they would stop to raise them. 
Consequently, there was a continual 
raising and lowering of tops. 


LONG with the development of the 
motor car came the realization of 
the advantages a good top would pos- 
sess. Experience taught drivers how to 
get the most of a top and the only 
natural thing for the manufacturer to 
do was to increase its attractiveness 
side by side with its convenience. 

This development has been going on 
so gradually and the adoption of year- 
‘round tops has been so steady that few 
people realize itis as uncommon today to 
see a top down as it was a few years ago 
to see a top up on a delightful day. 
Out of a hundred motor cars that 
passed a corner in a certain large city 
the other day, there were only four cars 
with lowered tops, and two of these 


| were on cars designed for those who 


seek the more unusual in body styles. 
When one gives serious thought to 


this new custom, he sees that it is a 
very logical thing to do. People usually 
do the simple things eventually and 
leaving the top up is about the simplest 
and easiest thing to do with it. 
Present-day tops have overcome the 
disadvantages of the old types and have 
at the same time assisted in giving open 
cars an improved appearance as well as 
some of the advantages of closed cars. 
In this light, perhaps too much credit 
cannot be given to closed cars in bring- 
ing out this improvement in open cars. 
There is no question about the 
superiority of the closed car for driving 
in all kinds of weather, but the open 
car, with good top, improved wind- 
shield and tight-fitting side curtains, 
can to a very large degree attain the 
protection of the more costly closed car. 


T is perfectly simple, for instance, to 
prevent dust from floating into a 
closed car by closing the windows on the 
side from which the wind is blowing 
and leaving the windows on the other 
side open for ventilation. In a similar 
manner, curtains may be readily attach- 
ed on the dusty side of an open ear. 

On windy days several sections of the 
side curtains may be put in place to 
shut out undue drafts. This would 
have meant in earlier years almost 
complete obstruction to 
vision, but today curtains do not sacri- 
fice vision in offering protection. 

All of these things go back to the 
closed car. While some motorists do 
not care for a permanent roof, they still 
desire a top that they need not lower 
because of its appearance or inconve- 
nience. And, the fact is, they seldom 
do lower it. 

Another reason why the average 
owner leaves his top in place is that 
he realizes the top is really a part of the 
body rather than a mere addition toit. 
Ten or fifteen years ago tops were any- 
thing but comely. They were quite out 
of proportion with the rest of the car 
and many motorists thought that 
driving was more difficult with the top 
up. And as the top had little to do 
with the car, outside of protecting 
passengers in a storm, it wasloweredas 
soon as the storm was over. 

The lines of the top on the modern 
car are practically a continuation of the 
body lines.. Both body and top are 
designed to go together and the develop- 
ment has reached such a point that 
many cars are considered better looking 


passengers’ 


when their tops are up. The truth is 
that a good top is the crowning feature of 
a handsome car and as becoming as a 
beautiful hat to a well-dressed woman. 


HE new automobile top is not only 

more graceful in appearance, but is 
bemg made a great deal better than it 
was a decade ago. It is built con- 
siderably lighter and stronger through 
the use of high-grade top material. The 
number of bows has been reduced to a 
minimum and the rear has been designed 
to afford passengers in the tonneau 
ample vision on either side. 

Many owners, intending to get a long 
period of service out of their cars and 
knowing that there is no particular need 
of lowering their tops, have refrained 
from doing so because of the wear and 
tear resulting from frequent folding. 
They are getting their full share of the 
pleasure in motoring without worrying 
about whether they should drive with 
the top up or not. And they are keeping 
their tops looking new and neat by 
using them. Tops are made for year- 
‘round service and will last longer when 
they are in place than when they are 
creased and folded within the slip cover. 

Buick tops are furnished with excel- 
lent storm curtains that fit snugly and 
swing with the doors. The curtains are 
plaimly marked with labels that signify 
their proper positions and it only takes 
a moment to fasten the curtains in place. 
They can be easily adjusted within the 
car should astorm come up suddenly. 


HE development of tops and side 

curtains has been in line with other 
improvements in the motor car. Since 
the earliest days, the trend of manu- 
facture has been largely determined by 
the desire of motorists. 

For no other reason than that the top 
has an important part in the complete 
equipment of a motor car, has it been 
brought to its high state of develop- 
ment. The public has demanded an 
open car with a top that, while practi- 
rally permanent, could still be lowered. 

Considering the number of motorists 
who drive with their tops up, it is, 
indeed, surprising to note that more of 
them have not removed the carrier 
irons on the rear of the body and 
discarded their slip covers entirely. 
Unnecessary encumbrances would not 
only be done away with in eliminating 
the carrier irons, but the beauty of the 
car would be improved immensely. 
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How Buick Builds Doors That Stand Wear 





Four solid pieces of kiln-dried northern gray 
elm are glued together to make the form for 
both door frame and body posts 


HE building of a good motor 

car body, outside of its design, 

depends upon a number of things. 
It must be strong so that it can with- 
stand the various strains it is bound 
to receive through continuous service 
and it must be light. It is essential 
that its various units be properly 
related so that it is substantial in its 
entirety. 

Perhaps, no other 
part of the body under- 
goes strains and hard 
use so much as do the 
doors. For that reason, 
not only has particular 
attention been paid to 
the design of Buick 
doors, but a great deal 
of care is given their 
manufacture in the 
Buick plant used for 
this purpose and sys- 
tems have been worked 
out to insure unusual 
uniformity in their con- 
struction. 

In the first place, 
Buick doors and body 
posts are made only of 
the best northern gray 
elm procurable. Tim- 
bers are cut and dried 
for many months before 
being shipped to the 
Buick plant, where they are cut into stock 
dimensions and air-dried for three to six 
months before entering the huge kilns, 
where the last traces of moisture are with- 
drawn from the wood. 

When the thoroughly-seasoned material 
comes from the kilns, it is cut into proper 
lengths and glued into U-shaped forms, 
which are really both door frames and body 
posts in single pieces. After the glued form 
is firmly set, it passes on to the first shaping 
machine, where it is placed in a specially- 
designed jig that carries the form over 
knives that cut the exterior surface of the 
door and body posts to the proper shape. 

On another jig, the interior side of both 
door and posts is shaped 
to conform with the 
interior lines of the body. 
When this stage is com- 
pleted, the form goes 
to aband saw. At this 
time, the door and posts 
are separated, having 
been shaped on jigs that 
make for the complete 
uniformity and inter- 
changeability of Buick 
doors and body posts. 

The door and body 











After all of the shaping has been completed, the 
form passes to a band saw, which separates the 
door frame and body posts 





When both sides have been shaped, the outer edge is 


dressed down on another shaper 








After being inspected and bathed in oil, the doors pass to 


the final finish, where the metal panels, hinges and locks 
are assembled 








posts pass on separate- 
ly to various shaping 
machines where they 





Buick doors and body posts are made and shaped in singl 
is finished, the door is sawed out, insuring 1 





To insure greater rigidity, the corners of Buick door 
frames are strengthened by screws, screwed into 
place by machines 


e pieces to conform to body lines. When the shaping 


nterchangeability and uniformity of doors 






















Atter the glue has set, the form is placed in a 
special Buick jig, which shapes the door and 
posts to conform with the body lines 


are further dressed down to specifica- 
tions. Spaces for hinges and door 
locks are cut out by machinery and the 
corner joints are secured by screws. 

The screw driving machine is an 
interesting illustration of Buick thor- 
oughness in adopting devices that 
save time and make for greater 
accuracy in work. It is also impor- 
tant to note that Buick 
doors are not strength- 
ened by screws until 
after the glue has had 
ample time to set. 

The door frames and 
body posts are now 
ready for the final 
finish, where they are 
gone over carefully 
and prepared for the 
final inspection. 

As in all other plants 
of the immense Buick 
factory inspections are 
numerous. In the final 
inspection, joints, sizes, 
material and workman- 
ship are carefully 
checked by competent 
men. 

When the work has 
been approved, the doors 
are bathed in tanks of 
hot linseed oil to give 
them protection against 
water and weather conditions. The oil 
works in around all joints and soaks into 
the wood. 

After the doors have dried, they pass to 
the assembly benches, where they meet metal 
panels, hinges and locks. When these are 
in place, the doors are ready to be attached 
to bodies on their way to the sand blast 
before receiving the first coat of rough 
paint. 

Throughout the plant, material and 
products in the different stages of comple- 
tion move along according to the Buick 
plan of progressive manufacture. From 
the cutting of lumber, to get the most out 
of it, to the attachment of the door on the 
body, the most efficient 
systems it has been pos- 
sible to devise are closely 
followed. In this way, 
the building of Buick 
doors serves as an excel- 
lent example of the 
thoroughness of the 
Buick factory manage- 
ment in attending to 
details of manufactur- 
ing, which are evidenced 
in the all-around qual- 
ity of Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor cars and 
again in the price at 
which they sell. 
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How Buick Helps Owners 
expressions of 


Bec, Recover Stolen Cars 


of the 


Buick service 






1217 HURT BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GA. 





















O assist the owner in recovering his stolen cai a special depart- 







Sree tee in helping ment is in operation at the Flint offices of the Pnick Motor Company, 
uf ed recover under the direction of which a systematic plen of protection is being 
2a LBS eae Fagin a stolen cars carried on through Buick dealers everywhere. 
enabled us to identify nineteen stolen Le wick a he . . . . . < 
ier cere to the Wieknt of Habeiy. Saag sh, Chis department is significant of the Buick policy in keeping an interest 


yecrae 


in Buick cars that goes far beyond the completion of the sale. Not only 
has a nation-wide service organization been built up to insure 
owners the uninterrupted use of their investment, 
but a still broader service has been estab- 
lished to help return stolen cars to their 

proper owners as quickly as possible. 

The purpose of the department is 

to give the Buick owner as much 
protection as within the manufac- 
turer’s power and ability. After spend- 

ing considerable time in studying the 
various methods of retaining records of 

identification, the department adopted a 

system which, to a very large extent, over- 

comes any means that might be taken to 
wipe out completely the identity of the car. 
Before each car leaves the factory, its 
means of identification is recorded by a 
specially designed machine, which prints on 
a series of cards all of the various ways of deter- 
mining the identity of the car. These cards 
are filed in cabinets, as illustrated above, 
which make it possible to give a complete 
description of the car at any time. 

Should an owner lose his car, he should at 
once report to the nearest Buick dealer the cor- 
rect model of the car, its frame and motor num- 
bers, as well as his name and address. 

When a dealer is advised of a stolen Buick 
and is given the required information, he im- 
mediately gets in touch with the branch mana- 
ger or distributor under whom he is operating, 
who in turn makes records of the car and 
advises the department at the Buick factory, 
giving a brief summary of the facts. With 
the frame and motor numbers as a basis, the 
department is able to refer to the identification 
cards on file and to work out a means of 
identifying the car when it is found. 

Whenever a dealer reports a car stolen in his 
territory, all other dealers throughout the 
country are notified from the main offices and 
instructed to be on a careful lookout for the 
missing car. By co-operating in the recovery of 
stolen cars, Buick dealers are fulfilling in con- 
certed effort the spirit of working together— 
the spirit that distinguishes the entire Buick 
organization. 

While it is not advisable to give all the de- 
tails in connection with this important depart- 
ment, it is significant to note that the results 
are gratifying to owners. Full benefit from 
this service comes in reporting thefts to the 
nearest Buick dealer at the earliest possible 
moment, giving all detailed information about 
the car, as mentioned above, 


We have just received from your Tampa 
Dealer, Joe B, Johnson, a list of cars missing fron 
Tampa and we will be obliged if you will send us 
information on five of them as per the enclosed 
clips. 


Thanking you for your assistance, we 
reusin 


Very truly yours 
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A my Buick oar haa been recoverod, portly 

@ through the assistance of the Buick agent 

# at Forsyth, Ge. I thank you for the interest 
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taken by the company. 


Yours very truly, 
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ars fulfill Promises made by Fine Appearance 


BUILT on the same extra-length 
chassis as that of the large Buick 
Sedan, this seven-passenger model 
represents, in open car design, an 
exact duplication in size and quality 
of the more costly closed body type. 
In every respect, its manufacture 
is just as scrupulous to fulfill in 


I ssenger Open Car 





i 


serviceability the promises made by 
its fine appearance. And the full 
measure of the Model K-Six-49 
makes it generous in comfort— 
in roominess—in looks—in all other 
qualities that are best appreciated 
in combination with the power- 


ful Buick Valve-in-Head Motor. 
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Satisfied Owners Everywhere Commen 











The new building just completed by 
the H. A. White Auto Company, of 
Memphis, Tennessee, is one of the hand- 
somest and finest structures of its kind 
in the South. The building is two stories 
of re-enforced concrete, 100 by 160 
feet. 

The lower floor is devoted to the 
sales and office departments with an 
elaborately decorated salesroom, 100 
by 50 feet. The used car department 
has a separate entrance and is finished 
equally as well as the new salesroom. 
A parts department, 50 by 60 feet, is 
also on the ground floor, giving ample 
room to handle a large stock of Buick 
parts at all times. 


The entire second floor is devoted 
to the service department, which is 
completely outfitted with tools and 
shop equipment of all kinds, offering 
facilities for rendering the right kind of 
service to Buick owners. 

The H. A. White Auto Company has 
been in the automobile business since 
1904. Mr. H. A. White is president; 
Mr. F. M. White, vice-president, and 
Mr. A. B. Clapp, secretary and sales 
manager. 


When an owner said, ““The Buick is the ideal family car,” 
he meant more than that it is a good car for the family to 
ride in, comfortably and conveniently. For among the Buick 
models, there is one with a particular range of usefulness for 
vach of the family. It is not at all uncommon to find two or 
three Buick cars driven by members of one family. For in- 
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Just how simple and easy a Buick car is to drive is illustrated 
by the trip recently taken by Mrs. Guy W. Von Schriltz, of 
Coldwater, Kansas. With her baby boy and another lady, Mrs. 
Von Schriltz drove from Coldwater to Pueblo, Colorado, a dis- 
tance of 370 miles, in a day, They left Coldwater at 4:30 a. m., 
and arrived at Pueblo at 6:25 p. m., taking an hour for breakfast 
at Dodge City and a half hour for lunch en route. 
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When Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Hanley, of Bloomington, Illinois, 
start out in their Buick E-Six-46, they are assured the car is 
both functioning and looking its best, for, besides giving the 
Buick careful mechanical attention, Mr. Hanley is particular 
about its appearance. “‘After all,” he says, “if the Buick wasn’t 





stance, here are Mr. and Mrs. Christian Schwager and their handsomely finished, inside and out, at the start, I wouldn’t be 


E-Six-46, one of the five Buicks owned by the Schwager family. able to keep it looking so nice.” 
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Utility of Buick Valve-in-Head Cars 





“T keep on buying Buicks,” says Mr. Lester C. Rich- 
mond, who lives seven and one-half miles west of Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, “‘because I know ‘When better auto- 
mobiles are built, Buick will build them.’ ”’ In this illus- 
tration are shown the three Buick cars Mr. Richmond 
now owns—three cars that meet the most diversified 
requirements of farm transportation, 















This is one of the seasons of the year 
when an owner gains, aside from the 
transportation value of a motor 
car, the joys that come in being able 
to drive to the country, the parks or 
the beaches, far away from the city 
or local haunts. And it is usually 
the man with a family who enjoys 
these pleasures the most, as Mr. A. 
Atkin, of the Bronx, New York City, 
writes, “I am proud to say I am a 
Buick owner. We have taken long 
trips in the car and the children and 
ourselves have enjoyed it at all times. 
. : The Buick Bulletin, which I receive 
er ae regularly, is very interesting to me, 
me particularly your articles on ‘Keep- 
: ing the Car in Trim.’ ” 
























The main purpose of an automobile is to afford transportation 
over roads and highways. It is the pleasure of Buick cars to 
fulfill that task when the going is most difficult. When floods 
covered certain districts of Manila, Philippine Islands, lately, 
the Pacific Commercial Company writes that none of the Buick 
cars were stopped by the high water. Here is a view of one under 
way with the water well above the running boards. 

















This attractive and efficient service car of the Covert Auto 
Company, Austin, Texas, was originally a Buick C-55, seven- 
passenger open car. It was sold October 3, 1914, to Mr. Alfred 
Smith, from whom it was bought and put into commission as 
a service car on February 20, 1917. The old Buick has had a 
most varied line of duties, from switching freight cars to helping 
out automobiles in difficulties. Its consistent performance dur- 
ing these years is evidence of the unusual stability and service- 





Weather and roads caused Mr. B. J. Dailey, of Cass City, 

Michigan, little worry last winter. In either of his Buick cars, : 

he had confidence in going where he wished and returning with : ability built into Buick cars and, at the same time, reflects the 

f progressiveness of the Covert Auto Company in meeting the 

@ occasional needs of the many Buick owners in the Austin terri- 
tory. 





comfort and safety. Mrs. Dailey also takes great delight in 
driving Buicks, finding that their larger car is controlled just as 
easily and conveniently as the smaller one. 
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HE Buick fan assembly has been de- 
signed by our engineers to draw through 


the radiator an amount of air, which 
varies with the speed of the engine. The proper 
working of the fan at any engine speed, and 
hence the suction of the right amount of air 
to cool the water in the radiator, depends 
solely on the fan belt. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that the fan belt be kept in good 
working order. 

When installing a fan belt, the first thing to 
do is to see that the pulleys are in line. This 
may be determined by placing a straight edge 
across the face of both -pulleys at the same 
time. If the pulleys are out of their proper 
place, the upper pulley may easily be adjusted. 
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Care and Adjustment of the Fan Belt 


Everybody knows 


Valve-in-Head means Buick 











By loosening the fan spring tension and allow- 
ing the fan to drop to its lowest position, the 
belt may be worked around the crank-shaft 
pulley. It is always advisable to place the 
belt in position by hand, never using sharp 
tools for this purpose. 

The next step is to raise the fan until the 
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belt is tight; then turn down the spring ten- 
sion adjusting nut. With this done, in order 
to determine the proper tension on the belt, 
press on the blades of the fan with the fingers. 
The fan should turn easily, yet not spin. The 
spring tension should be adjusted to give this 
result. 

More fan belt trouble results from belts 
being too tight rather than too loose. A belt 
that is too tight has a tendency to draw one 
of the pulleys out of line, causing the belt to 
run against the flange of the pulleys, fraying 
the edges, and at high speeds, climbing the 
flange and destroying itself. With the proper 
tension in the belt, there should be no appre- 
ciable wear in either belt or pulleys. 


Good Words for Buick Valve-in-Head Motor Cars from Far and Near 


Drives 14,000 Miles; 75c for Repairs 


N the May number of The Buick Bulletin, 

Mr. F. E. Roberts, of Columbus, Ohio, 
writes: ‘They all have to take their nats off to 
us. I have driven my E-Six-45 14,000 miles and 
the actual repair expense for replacements has 
been $6.50,’ ’’ writes Mr. Frank S. Gray, oi 
Portland, Oregon. 

“An excellent record, Mr. Roberts, but my 
hat is still covering my head except in the 
presence of ladies and indoors, for I have just 
completed a like number of miles in my same 
model car with a replacement expense of only 
75 cents—a broken brake rod. 

“\lorever, I am still running on two of the 
original tires and they look good for several 
hundred miles more. Last week I had the 
valves ground for the first time.” 


Not Much Use for Tools 


EGARDING the matter of replacements 
for Buicks, Mr. Alexander Kerr, of New- 
port, R. I., also comes forth with a good record. 
“Early in 1918 I purchased an E-Six-45,” 
he writes, ‘‘and in your May issue I notice that 
Mr. F. E. Roberts, of Columbus, Ohio, says, 
‘They all take their hats off to us.’ Kindly ask 
Mr. Roberts to request them to put their hats 
on again until I come along, as I have the same 
model car and a bill for parts amounting to 
35 cents. 

“My total mileage is close to his, besides I 
have driven over Rhode Island roads and that 
is going some, as any autoist in the East will 
verify. 

“T have, however, a suggestion to offer and 


it covers the only fault I have found. Kindly 
endeavor to influence your Manufacturing 


Department to furnish nickel-plated tools as 
mine are all rusted from laying under the front 
seat so long. 

“Be sure also to keep my name on your 
mailing list for The Buick Bulletin as I would 
not like to be without it.” 


Perfect Running Comes from Good Care 


R. FRANK W. MASON, of Pawtucket, 

Rhode Island, advises the ‘“‘vast army 
of Buick users” of the importance of keeping 
the car in trim and tells of the pleasure and 
economy to be found in a Buick that is kept 
right. 

“T am in receipt of The Buick Bulletin and 
take much pleasure in reading it,” he writes. 
“For the past five years I have been a Buick 
‘booster,’ having had two cars during that 
time and have ordered the third car—a 1920 
Buick Coupe. 





“The use of my two cars has practically cost 
me nothing for depreciation. I disposed of 
them at exceptionally good prices, the reason 
being that they were in first class condition,— 
and herein lies the secret of having a perfect 
running car.” 


New Car Would be Buick 


N April 5, 1916, I purchased a Buick 

D-Six-45 and since that time it has carried 
me wherever I wanted to go,” writes Mr. Ira A. 
Bennett, of Veedersburg, Indiana. 

“Now if this car had failed to give the service 
that I expected of it you would have undoubt- 
edly heard from me. So I feel as if I should 
let you know of my experiences. Up to date 
I have spent the entire sum of 10 ceats for 
repairs. If I were to purchase a new car, 
it would be the old reliable Buick.” 


Satisfaction Leads to Another Buick 


N 1913 I purchased a five-passenger Model 31 

Buick, which I used continuously both for 
business and for pleasure for more than five 
years,” writes Mr. James F.Weed, of Beaumont, 
Texas. 

“In August of last year I purchased a Buick 
Model E-Six-45, because I considered the Buick 
the most satisfactory car in the medium price 
class on the market. Iam just as well satisfied 
with my new car as I was with the old.” 


E-Six-49 Accommodates Family of Nine 


R. ALBERT J. VOELKLE, of Buffalo, 

New York, likes the dependability and the 
universal service of the Buick, and having a 
large family, is particularly pleased with the 
roominess of the seven passenger model. 

“T have a Mode] E-Six-49, seven passenger 
Buick,” he writes, ‘and believe me it is some 
car. There are nine of us in our family and we 
can seat them all comfortably. We have 
derived real pleasure from it and anticipate a 
whole lot more. The expense of running the 
car has been very small and we are thoroughly 
satisfied. I will swear by a Buick.” 


Finds Coupe Cozy and Comfortable 


E have driven our charming Buick 

Coupe for two years, at all seasons. It 
is always ready for service, giving no trouble 
whatever,” Mr. A. L. Dolm, of Carlmville, 
Ijlinois, says. ‘“‘We find the coupe just right 
for our use, in business and for pleasure, cozy 
and comfortable, and very ‘chummy,’ ” 





Finish on 1915 Model Still Good 


N October 1, 1915, I drove home from 
Worcester, Massachusetts, a Buick Road- 
ster D-Six-44,—the only car I have ever own- 
ed,” writes Mr. C. H. Clark, a druggist of 
Brookfield, Massachusetts. “I have driven 
it a little over 23,000 miles. She has been a 
wonder in every way—and the finish itself is so 
good today that a hundred feet away she 
doesn’t look over a year old. 
““And I have never had any serious trouble. 
I call it a wonderful record. Of course she has 
had good care.” 


Roadster Meets Every Need 


ip January, 1919, I bought a Model D-Six- 
44 Buick roadster from Mr. Leon F. Brow- 
der, which had been used since 1915,’ writes 
Mr. J. M. Culver, of Fulton, Kentucky, ‘and 
after having the motor overhauled, a new top 
put on and the car painted, I have since used 
the car continuously, in my business, and find 
it meets every requirement. 

“Since having the above mentioned work 
done, I have not had a wrench on the car for 
the purpose of making adjustments or repairs, 
and believe that it is good for another 50,000 
miles.” 


Cuts Milk Deliveries to Hours 


R. FRANK HYATT, a farmer and butch- 
er living two miles from Bedford, Ohio, 
bought a Model D-Six-45 in 1916. Mr. Hyatt 
says that up until that time he had never owned 
a car, but when he did buy one he got the right 
kind. Formerly it took him a day to make his 
deliveries to Cleveland, but the trips can now be 
made in a few hours. 
Since the day Mr. Hyatt learned to drive his 
Buick, it has been in constant use, saving time 
and money by giving the best of service. 


‘For Real Service, Give Me a Buick” 


HIS ought to be an impartial verdict, 

coming from Mr. C. W. Palmer, of De- 
fiance, Ohio, probate judge of Defiance County. 

“That the Buick is a machine of very superior 
quality has been thoroughly demonstrated to 
me by the service I have received from its use,” 
he writes. 

“The D-6-45 Buick which I have been 
driving has traveled at least 35,000 miles with 
practically no repair bills. Last fall, after 
having been driven more than 30,000 miles I 
made a trip with it, covering about 500 miles 
with five passengers. For real service and 
economy, give me a Buick.” 
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hat Becomes of Old Buick Motor Cars? 





HAT becomes of Buick Cars after their 
first years of service? 
From South Africa comes an answer in a 
1913 roadster which for more than seven years has 
faithfully mastered the crude, rough trails and 
steep hills of the darkest continent. And in 
Seattle, Washington, a 1914 Buick has traveled 
more than 118,000 miles and is still going. 

From another western state, Nebraska, comes 
the news of a Buick model 33, that is today giving 
excellent service to the same owner after nine years 
of hard, gruelling work. ‘Then, there is the Buick 
model C-37 that has negotiated more than 25,000 
miles of Kansas roads since purchased two years 





“T bought my Buick in the spring of 1914,” says Mr. Horace Kimball, a prominent ago by its present owner and during that time 
attorney of Spokane, Washington, and since then it has traveled 118,000 miles. cost only $25 for repairs! 

I have done very little repair work on it in all this time. Most of my work is in the a mys: ‘ iad } 
country and the car has been used for hundreds of hunting and fishing trips. With Buicks find their way into humanitarian service, 
my trusty fish-rod and my trusty Buick, I always bring home the bacon.’” too. One 1914 model, lately equipped with a new 


body, is now in ambulance service for a well- 
known undertaking firm in Bedford, Ohio. 















These are but a few of thousands of Buick cars, 
models of yester years, that have outlived the 
ordinary conception of automobile longevity. 
The reasons for the lasting value of the Buick are 
summed up by Mr. T. E. Brodhagen, owner of a 
K-Six-45 model and the model 33, mentioned on 
this page, who says, “You keep up with your 
motto—*Whenever Better Automobiles are Built, 
Buick Will Build Them.’ ” 












THE service car of the Coldwater Telephone Company of 
Coldwater, Kansas, has to be on the go rain or shine. It is 
a model C-37 Buick and has gone about 25,000 miles at a 
cost of about $25. The photograph shows the conditions 
under which this Buick is sometimes used and which prove 
once more its stamina and its ability to stand abuse. 








Tuis 1914 Buick, after serving many masters, was bought by 
the ILeach-Johnson Company of Bedford, Ohio, and rebuilt 
into an ambulance and invalid car. It is now giving day and 
night service, affording every comfort for the patient. 






“T don’t see how you folks are able to build a car that will last so long and 
with so little expense,” writes Mr. P. E. Brodhagen of Pierce, Nebraska. 


“T have driven my model 33 since 1911, as a touring car the first two years 
and since then I have used it in my well business nearly every day in the 
year, and the engine runs assmooth as the day I got it. [am also driving 
a K-Six-45-and we certainly enjoy it. It is no wonder that every Buick 
owner is a Buick booster.” 


From far-off Durban, Natal, comes this picture of a 1913 Buick roadster 
which, considering the general condition of the roads or rather the lack of 
roads which prevail throughout South Africa and, to use the words of Mr. 





H. E. King, the owner, “‘speaks well for a car seven years. old.” 
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Combines Business and Pleasure on Long Trip 


HERE is a lot of 
pleasure in busi- 
ness, according to 


Mr. R. S. JaQues of 
Spokane, Washington, 
after a trip from Spo- 
kane, on the Pacific 
Coast, to Boston, on the 
Atlantic, via the Gulf 
Coast. The photograph 
was taken at Galveston, 
Texas, and Mr. JaQues 
is seen at the wheel 
of his trans-continental 
Buick D-Six-45, after a 
two and a half months’ 
tour through the Rocky 
Mountains and over the 


western. half of the 
United States. 
On this trip Mr. 


JaQues found business 
and pleasure wholly com- 
patible. Although pri- 
marily advertising auto- 
mobile appliances, he 
combined that business 
successfully with the pleasures of globe trotting. 
During this trip. both the extremes of weather 
were encountered. From Seattle to Salt Lake 
City, where the continental divide had to be 
crossed, proved the most strenuous part of 
his traveling, where, said Mr. JaQues, it was 
necessary to drive through two feet of snow. 





Mr. JaQues, with his trans-continental Buick, during his stay in Galveston, Texas 


From Salt Lake the tourist-business man 
drove to Needles, California. The path of 
duty led east through the great American 
desert, Arizona and New Mexico to El Paso. 
Mud and dirt from nine different states were 
washed off the car when it was finally cleaned 
in El Paso, 


The trip to Galveston 
was easy sailing, in com- 
parison, Mr. JaQuessaid, 
those roads being in good 
condition. During the 
stay in Galveston, he 
made his headquarters 
at the Gulf Coast Buick 
Company. The story 
of Mr. JaQues’ trip as 
far as Galveston was 
told in the Galveston 
Tribune, and is indeed 
a remarkable experience 
in “rough and_ ready 
cruising.” 

After spending a 
couple of days in the 
Gulf City, Mr. JaQues 
left for the New Eng- 
land corner of the 
United States. His jour- 
ney took him through 
the southern and the 
sea board states, and, 
continuing north, 
through Washington, 
Baltimore, and New York. 

This is not the first trip of this character Mr. 
JaQues has made in his D-Six-45. He has made 
four trips across the Cascade Mountains and 
two to Vancouver, British Columbia. Needless 
to say there is no lack of confidence on Mr. 
JaQues’ part in the performance of the Buick. 


Buick Wins Praise on Rough Journey Through Mountains 


R. AND MRS. C. ROTH, and Mr. and 
M Mrs. S. P. Lynch, of Monroe, Wiscon- 

sin, completed a successful mountain 
tour in a Buick H-Six-49 seven-passenger Car. 
The Buick met with high praise among people 
in rugged sections of the west. 

“We left Monroe, Wisconsin,” Mrs. Lynch 
writes, “at 8:30 Friday morning, arriving at 
Charles City, Iowa, that night and leaving next 
morning at seven, we arrived at Rock Rapids, 
Iowa, for the second night’s stop. The next 
day we arrived at Huron, South Dakota, driv- 
ing on the following day to Aberdeen. 

“Here we took the Yellowstone Trail, and 
crossing the Missouri River at Mobridge, ar- 
rived at McLaughlin, South Dakota, where we 
spent the night. Then crossing southwestern 


North Dakota, we arrived at Baker, Montana. 
“From Miles City, we drove to Big Timber, 
and continuing at seven in the morning we came 
to Gardiner, Montana, where we entered Yel- 
lowstone Park by the northern entrance. 

“The altitude being very high here, autoists 
experience a great deal of trouble, but we were 
told in the Park that Buick cars had given 
splendid satisfaction and we had no trouble of 
any kind driving along the high drives. 

“We experienced some very high and long 
drives in the mountains and at the end of one 
of these, seven miles long, we passed an old 
mission and the beautiful Fourth of July 
canyon. We went on to the Coeur d’ Alene 
Country, where we saw some very beautiful 
scenery. 


Texas Owner Regains Health on Tour 


R. C. O. ROWE, a photographer at 

Canadian, Texas, has described a re- 

markable trip taken chiefly for the joys 
of outdoor life. Mr. Rowe felt that his health 
must be looked after, and set sail in his Buick 
with Mrs. Rowe and Mrs. Phillips, for what 
turned out to be a tour of the scenic west. 

It may well be imagined that the delightful 
months they spent in the Rocky Mountains 
and along the Pacific Coast were a great benefit 
to Mr. Rowe. One thing is certain, he had the 
minimum of car trouble and was relieved of 
worry in that line. Mrs. Rowe says they 
went over miles of muddy and slippery roads, 
giving the Buick a severe test. ; 

“For the benefit of those who may be inter- 
ested in motoring for health,’ Mr. Rowe 
writes, “I will submit a few notes as jotted 
down on our trip by my wife and a friend, Mrs. 
Phillips. This trip, over good and bad roads, 
through twelve states and two provinces, cov- 
ered a distance of 9,900 miles. 

“We left Canadian, Texas, on a Monday 
morning, with nothing certain as to our desti- 
nation. But to use a slang expression, we 
were supposed to be ‘long gone,’ and we were. 

“Following the D. C. D. highway north- 
west, we passed out of Texas, crossed a corner 
of Oklahoma, a corner of Kansas, and passed 
into Colorado. We camped west of Two 
Buttes Creek, Colorado, making our first day, 


something over 250 miles. The roads were 
average. We continued over good roads to 
Palmer Lake, and went into camp early. 

“Our third day’s trip was to Greeley, Colo- 
rado, and by the following evening we reached 
Wheatland, Wyoming. The next day we stop- 
ped at Powder River. These trips for the 
first six days show the time made at the start. 

“We passed through Lost Cabin, and Ten 
Sleep, and by the way, I might mention right 
here that at Ten Sleep can be found the best 
trout fishing in the world. From there we 
went to Basin, on to Cody, and through the 
Shoshone Canyon into Yellowstone Park. We 
made the Park Circle, and saw the bears, hot 
springs, geysers and waterfalls. 

“The park roads were fine, and we were 
sorry to leave them for the 400 miles of dust, 
rocks, and ruts of Montana. We passed 
through Gardiner, Helena, Great Falls, Shelby 
and Sweetgrass, and on into Canada. Our 
route then led to Calgary, Alberta. The roads 
were quite rutty, but we got along without 
serious trouble.’ From Calgary we went to 
Coronation, 265 miles or more, and back. 

“Setting out again from Calgary we passed 
into British Columbia through Crow’s Nest 
Pass and Elco Pass. Some of the roads were 
good, but crooked and steep. From Elco 
Canyon we went to Gateway, Montana. 
Thence we drove to Kalispell, Troy, and 


“Our route then led to Spokane, Washington, 
through the country where the beautiful apple 
orchards were loaded with apples. Upon leav- 
ing Spokane we got into a terrible sand storm, 
something none of us had ever before experi- 
enced. 

“The drive through the Cascade Mountains, 
was surely a beautiful one. We saw here some 
of Washington’s big trees, and arrived in 
Seattle at noon. 

“On this trip we traveled two weeks and two 
days from Monroe, Wisconsin, to Seattle, 
Washington, averaging about 200 miles a day. 
We were in the Rocky Mountains, the Cascade 
Mountains, the Mission Range and the Bitter 
Root. The Buick is certainly the car for such a 
trips 


Through West 


crossed Idaho to Sandpoint. We continued 
west to Spokane, Washington, and through 
Walla Walla, then crossing the state and fer- 
ried Lake Washington into Seattle. 

“After going north to the Canadian line 
at Sumas, we came back by way of Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Portland, Oregon. From Port- 
land we drove south through sunny California, 
through Los Angeles and San Bernardino. 

“We finally turned homeward, and passed 

through Kingman and Flagstaff, Arizona and 
Magdalena, New Mexico. Passing through 
Clovis, we again entered the home state, 
through Amarillo and home to Canadian. 
’ “This, briefly, was our trip with its many 
side journeys. We were gone from Canadian 
three months, and of that time we spent 42 
days in actual travel, making an average of 
something like 235 miles a day. ° 

“And in closing let me say that this trip was 
made in a Buick H-Six-45. One set of brake 
linings and one spark plug were the sum total 
of the repairs necessary. 

“T know nothing whatever regarding other 
makes of cars but I do know that in all these 
thousands of miles my Buick never refused to 
start, and I consider the car, at present, just 
starting on a useful career. 

“On this trip I regained my health, and found 
to my own satisfaction what ‘Buick’ means on 
the radiator of a car.” 
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Now came fulfilment of the year’s desire, 

The tall wheat, colored by the August fire, 
Grew heavy-headed, dreading its decay, 

And blacker grew the elm-trees day by day. 
About the edges of the yellow corn, 

And o’er the gardens grown somewhat outworn, 
The bees went hurrying to fill up their store; 
The apple boughs bent over more and more; 
With peach and apricot the garden wall 

Was odorous, and the pears began to fall 

From off the high tree with each freshening breeze. 


—William “Morris 
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lend of Promise 


ITH bent head and bowed, stooping 

shoulders, he plodded doggedly along 

the squalid street, his chin sunk in the 
turned-up collar of his thin and threadbare 
coat, his hands thrust deep into the pockets of 
his frayed and shabby trousers. His lips were 
blue with cold; deep lines seamed his face; and 
his eyes, as he raised them from time to time 
to scan the tarnished gilt signs that swung 
over the doorways of the third-rate shops with 
which the street was lined, were dull and 
lusterless. Huis whole figure spoke of privation. 

Leaden clouds hung low in the sky; the pave- 
ment was wet and slippery with half-frozen 
slush and snow, that soaked the worn shoes 
through and through, and stiffened the pieces 
of cloth that held together the tattered and 
broken uppers. 

A bitter wind swept down the narrow street, 
touching the pinched cheeks with icy fingers. 
The man shivered, and hastened his steps. 

A block farther on, he paused in front of a 
dingy window, on which was set forth in several 
languages the legend that, within, employment 
was to be had. 

In the shelter of the doorway, lounged a short 
man, of ruddy complexion, who looked hastily 
away. The immigrant stopped, 
drew one hand from his trouser’s 
pocket, blew upon his cold.fingers 
and, turning the handle of the 
door, stepped inside. z 

Fora moment, he seemed dazed if 
at the rush of the warm, heavy 
air that filled the low-ceiled room. 
He looked around with heavy 
eyes; then, he shambled up to the 
desk, behind which sat a brutal- 
looking man in his shirt sleeves, 
evidently the manager. 

“Well?” demanded the latter, 
truculently. 

“You gotta job?’ asked the 
immigrant, speaking slowly and 
with difficulty. 


“Sure, I ‘gotta’ job. Whatd’ 
you want?” 

The immigrant looked be- 
wildered. 


' A bitter wind swept down the narrow street, touching the pinched cheeks with icy fingers. 


By Lillian Bennet Thompson 
Illustrated by J. Carl Mueller 


“IT lika job, too,” he announced, after his 
numbed mind had assimilated the little pleas- 
antry. 

‘Nothin’ doin’,”” said the man behind the 
desk. ‘‘We can’t use no more snow men now.” 

“T a-shovel da snow? It a-snow much, now.” 

“Nothin’ doin’,‘I told you. Beat it!’ The 
shirt-sleeved man turned away, and applied a 
match to the stub of a cigar. 

Still, the seeker after employment lingered. 

“Nothin’ a-doin’!” he pleaded, in his soft, 
broken English. ‘‘Ever’where dey say-a da 
same. I must a-work; I starve.” 

But the shirt-sleeved man was not listening. 
He had picked up a paper and opened it at the 
sporting page, over which his eyes traveled 
withinterest. Employment was scarce, and 
applicants were numerous; what use to par- 
ley? 

Slowly and dispiritedly, the immigrant 
turned to the door. A fine rain was falling now, 
and freezing as it fell. The streets and side- 
walks were a glare of ice, and the frigid breath 





























of the storm struck him like a blow as he 
stepped outside. 

Stooping, he readjusted the pieces of sacking 
that held the remains of his shoes together; 
then, straightened up with a sigh. 

“Nothin’ a-doin,” he murmured. 
nothin’ a-doin’.”’ 

The man who still lounged against the door 
frame looked over his shoulder. Perhaps some- 
thing in the hopeless expression of the immi- 
grant’s eyes moved him to speak. 

“Did you get it?” he asked, with half-hearted 
interest. 

The immigrant shook his head. 

“No,” he answered; and his voice was as dull 
and hopeless as his eyes. “I try, an’ try, but 
I no work get. My mon’, he mos’ all gone. 
Soon I starve, maybe. And he cold—go clean 
down to-a da bone.”’ 

The short man considered amoment. 

*“That’s hard luck,”’ he said. 
bad place to be out of a job.” 

“Dey tella-me, America she de 
promise,” the immigrant said drearily. ‘Dey 
say, you a-go there. Lot a mon’, lot a work. 
So, come. But no work I get. I wisha I stay 
in ma owna countree.”’ 

His eyes were very wistful. 

“Good a-day,” he added; and stepped out 
into the storm. 

The man in the overcoat started after him 
impulsively. 

“Hold on!’ he cried. ‘“‘Say, there’s another 
agency down the street, a ways. I know the 
manager. I'll walk along, and if I put in a word 
for you, maybe he’ll give you a job.” 

“You getta me a job?” 


““Always— 


Then: 
‘“‘New York’s a 


land of 


“Sure! Come on. It won’t do any harm to 

try.” 
The immigrant did not speak; but his eyes 
were eloquent. He shambled 


along a pace or two behind the 
other, until they came to another 
window, lettered in many lan- 
guages. The short man half 
halted in front of it, and made a 
slight sign. 

Immediately, a taller man em- 
erged from the shadow of the 


The man shivered. 
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doorway, and almost collided with the sin- 
gularly assorted pair. 

“I ‘beg your pardon—why, hello, Pete!”’ he 
exclaimed. “Where did you drop from? Tm 
going home for the day.” 

“‘Tust came down to see if you could give this 
chap something to do,’’ the short man ex- 
plained. ‘‘He’s new to the city, and can’t land 
a job. This is the friend I told you about,” 
he informed the immigrant. ““He’s themanager 
of this place, here.” 

The tall man frowned. 

“We've got about as many applicants as we 
can handle,” said he. ‘‘But—Oh, well, if it will 
oblige you, Pete!” 

He turned to the shabby figure of the immi- 
grant. 

“What can you do?” 
he asked. 

‘‘T a-shovel da snow, 
da coal—I worka ma 
fingers off, you giva da 
job. I a—” the immi- 
grant’s voice trailed off 
into a torrent of eager 
Italian. 

“There; that'll do,” 
interrupted the _ tall 
man. “It’s too late to 
start you on anything 
today; but’’—he looked 
at the lowering clouds 
—‘it’s getting colder, 
and this rain’ll turn to 
snow before long. You 
show up here at half 
past six in the morning, 
and I’ll put you right to 
work. 

“Bring your shovel.” 

The immigrant’s face 
fell. 

“TI gotta no shovel,” 
he said. 

“That settles it, then.” 
The tall man shrugged 
his shoulders. “Ought 
to have one. Wecan’t 
afford to give out 
shovels to the men; they 
might lift *em on us, 
and then where'd we 
be? Sorry—but I can’t 
do anything for you.” 
He turned up his collar, 
and began to button his 
overcoat. ‘““Whew! It’s 
cold!” 

‘Hold on, Harry!’ ex- 
claimed the short man. 
“Give the poor devil a 
chance. He won’t swipe 
your old shovel.” 

The tall man shook his head obstinately. 

“Can't,” he said briefly. ‘If I did it for one, 
I’d have to do it for everybody. I can get 
plenty of men with shovels of their own. Un- 
less,’ he added to the immigrant, “you can 
leave a deposit for the use of the shovel, so’s 
we can protect ourselves.” 

The immigrant’s face brightened. 

“How mooch?” he inquired, hopefully. 

‘Five dollars.” 

The hopeful expression vanished, and a 
despondent one took its place. 
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“T gotta tree dol.” 

“That isn’t enough. We—” 

“Aw, take it, Harry.’ interrupted the short 
man. “I'll pony up the other two if he ducks.” 

“Well,” hesitated the other. “Since it’s 
you—I’ll do it, although it’s against our rules. 
Give me the money, and report in the morn- 
ing,” he continued ‘to the immigrant. 

Slowly, the man drew out three tattered one 
dollar bills and laid them in the outstretched 
palm. It seemed a great deal of money, and 
it was all he had. But with a job, more would 
be coming in soon. The only question was— 
how soon?” 

“T g-getta da mon tomorrow?” he asked. 
“Dat a-all; I gotta no more.” 

“Dollar and a quarter a day,”’ the tall man 







“And 


told him, shoving the bills out of sight. 
your three back, when you return the shovel. 


That’s all. 
way, Pete?” 
“Sure.” 

The tall man and the short man walked off 
together, leaving the shivering immigrant 
standing alone. He waited a moment, and 
then, he, too, moved away from the shelter of 
the building. 

“Pretty poor day, Harry,’ observed the 
short man, as they turned the corner. 


Be on time now. You going my 
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He wheeled around to confront the burly 
Irishman in the uniform of the Metro- 
politan police. 
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“Only three customers, and this last one 
short two bones.” 

‘Yes, but he gave up easy,”’ returned the tall 
man, pulling out a couple of fat cigars from his 
pocket, and handing one to his companion. 

“He was the easiest thing we have struck for 
a long time. Wonder what he’ll say when he 
tackles the manager of that dump for his job 
tomorrow, and asks for his shovel?” 

The short man laughed, as if the picture con- 
jured up in his mind was very amusing. 

“He’ll get thrown out, and then there'll be 
doin’s,”’ he said. 

There was a sneer on the tall man’s face, as 
he stopped to apply a match to his cigar. His 
lips still held their sardonic curl when a heavy 
hand fell on his shoulder. 

He wheeled around, 
to confront a_ burly 
Irishman, in the uni- 
form of the Metropoli- 
tan police. 

Just behind the offi- 
cer stood the immigrant, 
still shivering, still shab- 
by, but with his head 
thrown back and a 
scornful smile on his lips. 

‘“What do you want?” 
demanded the tall man 
uneasily, but with an 
attempt at bravado. 

“He wants you to 
take a walk with him,” 
answered the immi- 
grant, in English which 
showed no trace of an 
accent. —~- 

“A nice, sociable walk 
down to police head- 
quarters. The Captain’s 
been waiting for you 
two for some time.” 

“What do youmean?” 
the short man wanted 


to know. His ruddy 
color had faded, and a 
greenish pallor over- 


spread his face. 

“T mean,’ the other 
answered him contemp- 
tuously, “‘that you two 
grafters are going up 
for a long stretch. You 
need the limit, and I'll 
see that you get it. The 
skunk that would take 
away the last cent from 
a poor ignorant devil 
who’s next door to star- 
vation, is too mean to 
live.” 

“T’ve been watching 
you for some time; I said I’d get you if it took 
all winter; and I have. I’ve rubbed up against 
a good many crooks in my time; but I don’t 
recall ever running into a smaller, meaner, dir- 
tier game than the one you’ve been playing.” 

“Take ’em down, Pat,’ he added to the 
policeman; “‘and as soon as I can get rid of 
these rags and get warmed up a bit, I'll be along 
with the complaint.” 

And Jimmie Dickson, of the Central Office, 
terror of crooks and petty thieves, shuffled off 
down the street. 


Next month——“Meddlesome Mr. Mopps,” by Myrtle Reed 


Author of “Lavender and Old Lace,” “The Spinster Book” 


“Love Letters of a Musician,” etc. 


A fascinating story with many complications and an ending 


that will not disappoint you. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


OR twenty years the Buick Motor 
Company has adhered steadfastly 
to definite principles of motor car 
design and manufacture. The reward 
to owners and dealers, as well as to the 
builder, for this unwavering fidelity to 
policy and concentration of energies 
has been seen year after year. 

And, the highest pinnacle in this long 
period of Buick development has been 
reached in the new line for Nineteen 
Twenty One. 

There are seven models for the new 
season, including three open and four 
closed body types. While they have 
retained those qualities that have been 
accepted as standards of mechanical 
excellence for two decades, improve- 
ments have been added to increase 
either the convenience or the long life 
of the cars. 

The casual observer on the street or in 
the showroom will note that the most 
striking change is in the new lines of 
the body, top, radiator, hood and cowl, 
which blend into a harmonious whole 
of rare and graceful beauty. Yet, 
there is nothing spectacular or radical 
in the new lines and those familiar with 
Buick methods will understand that the 
outward appearance merely betokens 
the inner goodness of the new Buick. 


ye the opening of the previous 
season, the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor, even at that time brought to a 
high state of perfection, has undergone 
strenuous tests in the Buick research 
and experimental laboratories. And it 
has passed from the engineers’ hands a 
more refined motor, capable of greater 
service with less exacting demands on 
the driver for adjustment and attention. 

Throughout the entire chassis, me- 
chanical changes have been introduced 
wherever possible to make for easier 
adjustments and care of working parts. 
For example, the clutch can now be 
readily adjusted with a wrench directly 
beneath the floor board. 

It is no longer necessary for one to 
get under the car in order to drain oil 
from the crank case. Just inside of the 
hood there is a handle which operates 
the plug in the crank case. In a 
similar way, water may be drained from 
the radiator by turning an extended 
handle placed within convenient reach. 

Another illustration of Buick atten- 
tion to detail is seen in the accessibility 
of batteries in closed cars, which are 
provided with a small door in the floor 


board over the battery box. The 
springs on all closed cars have been 
redesigned to insure the smoothest 
riding qualities over rough roads. 


(pes to the growing demand for 

more roomy and_ luxurious 
roadster, the new Model Twenty One— 
Forty Four has been studiously design- 
ed with the result that it is distinctly 
a new model. As remarkable as it is 
with its improved lines, it still possesses 
the characteristic Buick style. 

The rear of the body has been 
widened, making it exceptionally com- 
fortable for two passengers beside the 
driver. There are two spacious com- 
partments, one back of the seat and 
another beneath the rear deck, that 
afford ample storage space. 

The five-passenger open car, Model 
Twenty One—Forty Five ,has a graceful, 
low appearance. The driving compart- 
ment and the tonneau have been re- 
arranged slightly to provide more room 
and the seats have been changed so as 
to afford the most comfortable position 
for driver and passengers. 

Model Twenty One—F ‘orty Niné, the 
seven-passenger open car, is continued 
as the ideal car for the family. Door 
openings have been widened and more 
room for extra passengers has been 
ae Forty Nine is a big, useful 

r, beautiful, refined and easily con- 
it 

All of the open cars are equipped with 
the new Buick patented top, which 
permits an unobstructed view to all 
occupants. Snug-fitting curtains swing 
with the doors. Due to the fact that 
so few owners drive with their 
down, top carrier irons have been 
eliminated. However, irons and slip 
cover may be secured by the owner if 
he so desires. 


tops 


UICK closed cars have been 
greatly improved also. The three 
previous models have been developed 
and, in addition, a new four-passenger 
coupe, Model Twenty One—Forty Eight. 
This model is in every respect a 
full four-passenger car. It is built on 
the same extra-length chassis as the 
large seven-passenger sedan. At the 
right and rear of the driver’s seat is a 
wide seat for two, in front of which is 
folding seat with upholstered arms 
and back rest. When not in use, it 
may be folded under the cowl. Back 
of the driver’s seat and also under the 


rear deck, are spacious compartments 
for suit cases, bags and parcels. 

Model Twenty One—Forty Six, the 
four-passenger coupe on the Model 
Twenty One—Forty Seven chassis, is 
itself a roomy, comfortable car. The 
interior has been rearranged too,and an 
extra seat swings under the cowl. 

The two new Buick sedans for five 
and seven passengers, Models Twenty 
One—Forty Seven and Twenty One— 
Fifty, are bound to make an even wider 
appeal than they have in past seasons. 
The improvements have been plentiful 
and each change fits in with the spirit 
behind a beautiful, dependable car. 

These two models have many things 
in common, 








differing only in chassis 
length and in appointments and refine- 
ments that distinguish the more luxu- 
riant sedan. They are powered by the 
same Buick Valve-in-Head motor and 
graced by the same rich body lines. 

All of the closed cars are equipped 
with storm-proof windshield, anti- glare 
sun shade and water-tight doors— 
considerations that make protection a 
thing realized in all kinds of weather. 


N the complete line, the Buick Motor 
Company sees that a new qual- 
ity has been established—a quality 
that has logically resulted from twenty 
years’ experience in building a motor 
car according to accepted engineering 
ideals. Master craftsmen, always find- 
ing new ways to express their skill, have 
taken great pride in the Twenty One 
models. ‘They have accomplished that 
wonderful thing in making a highly 
dependable piece of achiners an un- 
usually beautiful object. They have 
created a type of design which, pleasing 
to look at the first time, becomes a 
source of greater pleasure the more 
often it is seen. 

But, as elegant as they are, the new 
cars are more likely to be conspicuous 
for their power and performance, their 
ease of control and comfortable service. 
For Buick engineers have not directed 
their efforts toward any single thing. 
They have rather developed all of the 
details that make up complete motor- 
ing satisfaction. And their accomplish- 
ment is nothing short of remarkable. 

Buick cars, which have never been 
built to a price, have always been good 
values in personal transportation. And 
it takes little investigation for one to 
realize that Twenty One 
biggest of all. 


values are the 
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What Buick S 


UT of the pleasure automobile of several 
years ago, the modern motor car has 
evolved—a motor car that has become 

recognized as a piece of business equipment as 
vitally important to the individual in 
the transaction of his daily affairs as 
time-saving machinery to industry. 

Once considered a luxury and a source 
only of enjoyment, the motor car has, by 
its inborn ability, proved itself a neces- 
sity. The busy man or busy woman, who 
depends on the automobile as the sole 
means of transportation, would be at a 
complete loss without it. The working 
time of the professional man would 
virtually be cut in half were he denied the 
use of his car. 

Few people appreciate fully the extent 
of the motor car’s influence in the develop- 
ment and progress of: business. In many 
instances, owners and drivers only under- 
stand the nature of a car’s serviceability 
and utility when, through an accident 
or some other unfortunate circum- 
stance, they are forced to do without 
this competent form of personal transpor- 
tation for even a short time. 

A car becomes such an accustomed part o! a 
man’s life and activity that he accepts it in 
much the same manner that he receives the 
assistance of his partners or associates in busi- 
ness. When one part of the organization falls 
behind, there is disorder and steps are taken 
immediately to correct conditions. 

When a motor car fails to perform in the way 
expected, the present-day owner does not delay 
in investigating the trouble, and if 
he sees it is likely something serious 
will develop, he at once goes to an 
authorized service station, that 
the difficulty may be immediately 
remedied. In attending to the de- 
mands of his business he does not 
want to be handicapped by the 
interrupted use of his motor car, 
which is nothing more than an in- 
vestment in personal transporta- 
tion. . 

The fact that every Buick Valve- 
in-Head owner is entitled to prompt 

and efficient service was recognized 
by.the Buick Motor Company many 
years ago. Plans were adopted not 
only to insure a car of unusual 
utility and serviceability but to 


build up a nation-wide organization that would 
be able to assure the owner, at home or on tour, 
a dealer service in keeping with the character 


of the Buick car. 


The working out of these plans has resulted 
today in a combination of serviceability and 
service that stands unmatched in the field of 


motor car transportation. 


Just as the opening of the Twenty One 
season marks the advent of a Buick car superior 
to all other Buick cars, so does it establish the 
highest pinnacle in the development of a dealer 
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ervice Means to Owners 
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The Buick parts manufacturing plant, on which two stories are being added 


sales and service organization, which is as 
thorough in application to owners’ needs as it 
is in breadth and length, in reaching virtually 
into every nook and corner of the country. 
This service organization is of inestimable 
value to Buick owners everywhere. Yet, it 
is only incidental to the Buick car. Thousands 
of owners have seldom had the occasion to call 
on the assistance of the service organization and 
























to specifications 


One view of the piston 
department, showing in- 
spection table 


After passing inspection, 
floor trucks carry them 
back to the parts 

department 





A row of grinders where 
patts are dressed down 


to experience the courtesy, promptness and 
efficiency that characterize the relations between 
Buick dealers and owners. But, all owners 
appreciate the sterling worth, uniform dependa- 
bility and consistent performance of Buick cars. 

No matter how perfect a service organization 
may be, it is of little significance, unless it works 
in conjunction with a motor car manufacturer 
who is producing cars of such mechanical 
excellence that the attention of the 
service station is an exceptional 
requirement rather than a com- 
mon thing. 

No owner of an automobile buys 
a motor car to keep it in a service 
station. He purchases it to drive, 
to save him time, to deliver satis- 
factory performance. And should 
he take it into a dealer for author- 
ized service, he wants it back -within 
a reasonable length of time. 

These are the considerations of 
the Buick Motor Company in 
building the new cars for the 
Twenty One season. The cars are 
right mechanically, they are backed 
by a strong manufacturing organi- 
zation and supported ‘by a sub- 
stantial dealer organization. 

In every instance the new series 
for Nineteen Twenty One embodies 
the fruit of Buick experience in 
building and merchandising Valve- 
in-Head motor cars during the last 
twenty years. 

There is 
about a successful 


nothing mysterious 
motor car 











organization. Like 
other great institutions, 
its business plans rest 
soundly on simple and 
common sense funda- 
mentals, which, when 
analyzed, have a defi- 
nite meaning for the 
owner, because they are 
essential in producing 
the cars that can give 
him the results he is 
after. 

In the Buick manu- 
facturing organization, 
there are three main 
divisions—the engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and 
sales departments. 

The designing of a 
motor car logically 
comes first. Justas the 
contractor must have 
the architect’s complete 
plans before he can start 
the construction of a 
factory, so must the builder of 
an automobile have the designs 
and specifications of the engineers. 

As in the case of the architect, 
the planning of a motor car is 
largely a matter of experience. 
When an architect first designs 
a building of a certain type, he 
always finds ways to improve the 
building after it is finished. He 
incorporates these changes in the 
plans for a similar building next 
time. If he is a competent man, 
he becomes noted for his par- 
ticular type of designs after a 
number of years, because he has 
specialized on them and_ his 
experience has enabled him to 
develop his plans to a high degree. 

The same engineers who de- 
signed the Twenty One Buick cars 
have worked together on the 
Buick Valve-in-Head motor for 
twenty years. Always adhering 
to the Buick Valve-in-Head prin- 
ciple, they have found ways to 
improve new models and to make 
them better than their predeces- 
sors each season. 

The natural result of this long 


trend of development is that Buick Twenty One cars have little 
in common with the first models except the Valve-in-Head prin- 


ciple of design. 


The sum of these improvements marks the new Buick as an 
individual product. Virtually every part that goes into the make- 
up of this car is as distinctly Buick as if the name were stamped 
on it. The designing of all the parts inthis new model has been 
done in the engineering department of the Buick Motor Company, 
by the same men who have designed previous Buick models for 


many years. 


Here is another view, showing the manner in which the stock ‘is kept other Buick plants, is followed in this machine {Continued on x 
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The factory organi- 
zation is an organiza- 
lion in the true sense 
of the word, because of 
its immense size, highly 
specialized depart- 
ments, and its closely- 
woven, co-operative 
plants, which cover an 
area nearly a mile and 
a half long and from two 
to four city blocks wide. 

Unusual efficiency in 
manufacturing has been 
obtained in the Buick 
factory through the 
tremendous increase in 
production during the 
last six or seven years. 
Machinery of special 
design, the cost of 
which would have been 
prohibitive under small- 
scale production, in- 
creases the quantity and 
quality of Buick parts. 
This same volume production 
has accelerated the installation 
of the Buick progressive system 
of manufacture, with its count- 
less short cuts and time-saving 
methods. 

While the executive depart- 
ments are not active either in 
designing or building cars, their 
influence is noticed in the selec- 
tion of men specialized in certain 
branches of work, the building 
up of the organization through 
adherence to definite policies and 
principles, and the general details 
of merchandising the product. 

All three of these departments 
are necessary but the engineering 
department is most important 
because it makes possible the ex- 
istence of the product upon which 
the success of the business rests. 

This, in a general way, is the 
story of the manufacturing or- 
ganization, which is building a 
car that could, in the first place, 
stand alone on its in-built service- 
ability. Yet, its continuous use 
is assured by a sales and service 


The parts department, where the stock is stored and checked before 
being sent to branches and dealers 
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Filling an order for organization of great magnitude. The fountain 


small parts from the head of this highly perfected service system 
long rows of bins is the big parent service department at Flint, 


which, in turn, is supplied with genuine Buick 
parts by the special parts plant. 

Some time ago a building was constructed to be devoted entirely 
to the manufacture of parts for Buick models now out of produc- 
tion. The plant is now equipped with modern machinery and is 
as complete as any of the other Buick factories. In line with 
the plan for expansion, two stories are now being added to the 
parts plant. The progressive system of manufacture, as in all 
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Emblem of Satisfaction 














cA BOVE ALL ELSE, a motor car is a piece of machinery. It should be 
bought, operated and judged as a machine: a collection of mechanical units, 


each correct in itself, yet co-ordinated and properly related to the other units 
that make up the well engineered car. 

Buick balance and proportion, performance and durability are the result 
of twenty years spent in developing a car for long and consistent functioning. 


; 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THE 








reason after season, Buick engineers have improved the Buick chassis, yet 


lways adhering to the dominant Valve-in-Head principle, and as each step 
1 the succession of improvements has been completed and patented, the 
tuick has naturally become more distinctive. 
And the result, as seen today, is a Buick Valve-in-Head motor car with 
genuine transportation value that can only be equalled by another Buick. 





HEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT. BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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The new Buick roadster, with its graceful radiator, hood, cowl and body lines, 

immediately impresses one as a car of striking beauty. The Buick Valve-in-Head 

motor assures a surplus of power. Its endurance and capacity for service are 
unlimited. With its improved top and side curtains, it affords 


excellent all-season protection. 
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Beauty and capacity for service are combined in the new Buick five-passenger 

open car. Designed to meet the many uses of a car of this type, it lends itself 

to the needs of the business man and his family, the comforts of the traveling 

man or those whose business takes them on long trips. And it is powered by 
the famous Buick Valve-in-Head motor. 
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The four-passenger Buick Valve-in-Head coupe makes the most of this highly 

appreciated type of motor car. In its appointments, it is sensibly tasteful; in its 

seating arrangement, unusually comfortable, and in its mechanical excellence, it 
is distinctly Buick. It is a capable and extremely pleasing 


car for the busy man or woman. 
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The new Buick Valve-in-Head five-passenger sedan makes a wide appeal among 

motorists because of its great range of usefulness. It has the roominess to 

accommodate the small family comfortably, yet it is light enough to adapt itself 
to the needs of the individual. It is a beautiful and practical 


car for year-round service. 
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This new, big coupe seats four passengers with the greatest ease and comfort. 
A heavily-cushioned seat, with upholstered back and arm rests, at the right of 
the driver’s seat may be folded under the cowl when not in use. This new 
member of the Buick line is a full brother to the large 
sedan, built on the same chassis. 









































Model Twenty One — Fifty 


a” as 
The large seven-passenger Buick Sedan is an elegant motor car for the family 
that seeks more luxury, added room and rich appointments in a year-round 
vehicle. It is the latest development of master craftsmen who are skilled in 
putting the most into a car. Ease of control, reliability and the excess power 
furnished by the Buick Valve-in-Head motor make it 


practical for the woman driver. 
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Model Twenty One—Forty Nine 




















This new Buick Valve-in-Head model is the ideal open car for the family. It is 
big and roomy ; complete in all the details that make for comfort and convenience 
in city driving or country touring. The new lines are of the lasting type of 
beauty. Easily controlled, handsomely finished, and solidly built, it is a source 
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BODIES— 
21-44—-3-passenger Open Model. 
21-45—5-passenger Open Model. 
21-46—4-passenger Coupe. 
21-47—5-passenger Sedan. 
21-48—4-passenger Coupe, with folding and disappear- 
ing extra seat. 


21-49—7-passenger Open Model, with folding and dis- 


appearing extra seats. 
21-50—7-passenger Sedan, with folding and disappear- 
ing extra seats. 


UPHOLSTERY—Open models, dull finish black leather, 
deep pleated, buttonless cushions, molded over curled 
hair and soft cushion springs. Models 21-46 and 21-47 
are upholstered in fine automobile cloth. Models 21-48 
and 21-50 in car plush. 


CONTROL—Friction retained spark and throttle levers on 
top of steering wheel. Button type foot accelerator with 
rest. Pedals for clutch, service brake and starter. Levers 
for gear shifting and emergency brake conveniently 
placed in center of driving compartment. 


WHEELBASE—Models 21-44, 21-45, 21-46, 21-47, 118 


inches. Models 21-48, 21-49, 21-50, 124 inches. 


MOTOR—Six-cylinder, four cycle. Valve-in-Head type, 
automatically lubricated. Unit power plant, suspended 
at three points from main frame. Cylinders 33-inch 
bore by 44-inch stroke, semi-steel bloc casting. Extra 
heavy crankshaft with double stud support front and 
rear four large bearings. Properly weighted pistons and 
connecting rods. Large valves mounted in cages and 
readily accessible, operated by noiseless adjustable push 
rods. Fifty actual brake horsepower. 


COOLING—Water cooled with centrifugal circulating 
pump, driven by spiral gears. New cellular type radiator, 
with new style drain cock, pressed steel radiator fan, 
driven by adjustable flat belt from camshaft. 


LUBRICATION—Self-contained, constant level circulat- 
ing splash system, operated by self-thawing gear pump 
driven by spiral gears from camshaft and completely en- 


of delight for the woman driver. 


closed in lower part of crankcase. Improved style oil 
level gauge on crankcase, drain cock on bottom of- crank- 
case, with extension handle just under the hood, oil pres 
sure gauge on instrument board. 


CARBURETOR—Automatic float feed type, supplied by 
vacuum system from gasoline tank, mounted on rear end 
of frame. Air regulator on instrument board. 


IGNITION—High tension, jump spark system, current 
supplied by electric generator and storage battery. Auto- 
matic spark advance with manual control by lever on top 
of steering wheel. 


STARTER—Complete Delco, single unit system for elec- 
tric starting, lighting, and ignition, built as an integral 
part of the motor and operating in conjunction with larg: 
storage battery. Combination switch with ammeter 
and automatic circuit breaker on instrument board. 


CLUTCH—Multiple disc, dry plate type, smooth in engage- 
ment and positive in action. Ball bearing release collar, 
adjustment very accessible. Lubricated by two grease 
cups located outside the case. 


TRANSMISSION—Selective sliding gear type, three 
speeds forward and reverse. Special heat-treated, posi- 
tive interlocking hand control, integral with gearset. 


DRIVE—Through single large, automatically lubricated 
universal joint and fully enclosed propeller shaft, through 
spiral bevel gears in rear axle. Propeller shaft housing 
connected directly to rear end of transmission by large 
ball joint enclosing universal. Both torque and drive 
taken through ball joint. 


REAR AXLE—Full floating type with entire weight of 
car carried on the housing. Wheels driven by detachable 
shafts mounted on large annular ball bearings. Differen- 
tial mounted on suitable bearings. Propeller shaft on 
double and single row annular ball bearings. Spiral bevel 
type driving gears, fully adjustable. 


BRAKES—Service brake, external contracting type; 
emergency brake, internal expanding type; both operat- 
ing on rear wheel drums. Fully adjustable for wear. 





Ask your Buick dealer for delivery dates and prices, or write the Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Specifications 
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FRONT AXLE— Drop forged I-beam double 
heat-treated, with integral yokes, drop forged steering 
knuckles and tie rod yokes. Suitable bearings for front 
wheels. 





section, 







WHEELS—Artillery type, with hub flanges, 12 


spokes each, demountable rims. 


large 












TIRES—Models 21-44, 21-45, 21-46, 33 x 4-inch, S. S. P. 
front and A. W. T. rear. Models 21-47, 21-48, 21-49, 
21-50, 34 x 41-inch, S. S. P. front and A. W. T. rear. 








STEERING GEAR—Semi-irreversible split bronze nut 
and worm type, with large adjustable ball thrust bearing, 
to take up wear. Horn button in center of steering wheel. 
Spark and throttle levers on top of wheel. 







FRAME—Reinforced pressed steel channel section, with 
exceptionally stiff and deep side members. Four heavy 
cross members. Integral gasoline tank supports. 







SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptic type; rear, full floating 
cantilever type of sufficient length to insure easy riding. 









TOP—Open models. New design with patented gypsy 
quarter curtains. Made of special water proof fabric 
Inside operating curtains opening with the doors. Closed 
models, stationary type with door windows adjustable to 
any position. 










WINDSHIELD—Open models, rain vision, ventilating 
type, slanting design, giving exceptional range of vision 
in all directions. Adjustable friction stops to hold glass 
in any position. Closed models, two piece ventilating 
windshield equipped with anti-glare sunshade weather 
strip and window cleaner. 










STANDARD EQUIPMENT—Combination dim and full 
electric headlights with electric side-pilot lamps and 
clock on models 21-46, 21-47, 21-48 and 21-50. Electric 
tail lamp, combination instrument board, and trouble 
lamp, speedometer, motor driven electric horn, gasoline 
gauge, tire carrier with extra demountable rim, jack, 
pump, tire repair kit, and complete set of tools. Orders 
for special jobs not accepted and no allowance will be 
made for any part of standard equipment omitted by cus- 
tomer’s order. 
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What Buick Service Means 


(Continued from page 7) 


shop; that is, raw material enters at one end 
of the building, passes through the various 
stages of manufacture and leaves as the fin- 
ished product at the other end of the plant. 
Lost motion and unnecessary handling have 
been eliminated. 

When an order comes from the repair parts 
department for a quantity of certain parts, the 
stock is ordered from the general supply station. 
When the job is completed the parts are de- 
livered to the repair parts department in the 
adjoining building. 

In the rear of the service building, a corps of 
inspectors check all incoming material before 
sending it through for stock. Passing through 
the inspection department, the parts enter the 
stock rooms proper, which are filled with Buick 
parts of every description, all arranged in the 
most perfect order. 

The bins throughout the service organization 
are of steel construction and standardized. 
This enables the parts stocks in both branch 
houses and dealer establishments to be keptin the 
same manner as the factory 
stock, which means that parts 
can be found without loss of 
time. 

The chief purpose of the re- 
pair parts department at Flint 
is to keep a reserve stock 
with which to replenish the 
dealers’ stocks or the stocks 
carried by the large distrib- 
utors and branch houses. 

The whole system is one 
worked out to save time or, 
in other words, to prevent 
delay in filling orders for re- 
pair parts. The plan is to 
have parts already in the hands 
of dealers when needed, rather 
than to rely upon the quickest 
means of transportation to get 
them there. 

In emergency cases, branch 
houses and distributors can 
take care of the dealer’s 
demands for service stocks, 
filling orders in a fraction of 
the time that would be 
required to send direct to the 
factory. Dealers throughout the country are 
linked up to the branch house or distributor 
in their particular territories in much the Game 
manner that the branches and distributo1s are 
connected with the main office of the Buick 
Motor Company. 

-arts travelers from the branches visit the 
dealers with the view of standardizing service 
and keeping the parts stock of each dealer 
in such order that he will be able to assist an 
owner quickly and efficiently. 

There is constant communication between 
branches and dealers. Plans are suggested 
for improving conditions and methods and 
details are worked out to get still better results 
in pleasing owners. 
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“Our success is due not only to the good 
cars we handle but also to the service 
rendered,” writes The Stone Motor Com- 
pany, Buick dealer in Richmond, Va. 


5 The whole organization is 
i wr imbued with a spirit of co- 

i aneooet iil |. operation that is distinctly 

g Buick. While this spirit per- 
meates the factory, the offices 
and the branches, the average 
owner comes in closest contact 
with it through his relations 
with the Buick dealer in his 
territory. 

The average Buick dealer 
realizes that the giving of good 
service, regardless of whether 
it is to a local owner or to 
one visiting from a distant 
city, is nothing more than 
sound business practice. 

That is why he makes it his 
duty to see that things are 
done properly and that only 
genuine Buick parts are used. 
His interest extends beyond 
the charge he makes for his 
work, because to him Buick 
service is second to the quality 
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Buick is making many friends in Walla Walla, 
Washington, because of the good service given 


there by the Eldridge Buick Company 





















Here is the Authorized Buick Service Station in Portage, Wisconsin, home 
of the Slinger Foundry, Machine and Auto Company 


of Buick performance in maintaining Buick prestige in his 
territory. 

The Buick service organization covers the country. The 
“Emblem of Satisfaction” will soon be in place over the door 
of every dealer where Buick service is SUR Oe aaa only 
where it is authorized. 

The Buick owner will come in touch with the same policies 
and principles that directed the manufacture of the Buick car 
he owns. The “‘Emblem of Satisfaction” is further assurance 
of uninterrupted transportation, which, to the owner as well as 


The service department of the Currie, Gaston and Bryarly Company, of Tyler, Texas is thoroughly the Buick Motor Company, is the prime object before and after 


modernized to serve the hundreds of Buick owners there 


a Buick car passes into the hands of an owner. 
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Owl: 











Who Who Who-whoo 


Mammy: Hark! what’s dat? Good sakes alive, 


Mammy: Come now chil’en go to bed. 
Heah dat hoot owl. Sho’s ah live, 


’Tain’tno use to shake yoah head. 
Doan put on dat pesterin’ look.* 
Git yoah nighties from dat hook. 


No, yo” raya at stay up no mo’. 

Ain’t yo’ ’shamed to tease me so: 
Yo’ jest wash those skipperin’ feet, 
Fo’ yo ’ spoils dat nice clean sheet. 


: 


Doan yo’ know dat Satan sees 
Eveh time bad chil’en tease? 
Satan watches all de time; 

He knows who’s de best to min’. 


Who Who Who-whoo 
Who Who Who-whoo 
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Satan’s sent him heah ‘to see 
How yo" chil’en’s mindin’ me. 


Now yo’ scampeh fo! yo’ bed! 
Coveh up all but yo’ head! 

Keep as quiet as a mouse, 

So dat owl won’t find dis House! 


Sandman watchin’ by de do’ 
Says yo’ mustn’t talk no mo’. 
Jest lie still and close yoah eyes 


Like de possum plays he di Tes. 


Owl: Who Who Who-whoo 


Who Who Who-whoo 
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: Heah him callin’ ,““Who who-whoo, 


Who’s dat chile dat’ s bad to you?” 
Yo’ jest bet he shan’t find out 
Ef yo’ quits yoah wigglin’ bout. 


Now he sits and looks aroun’ 
In de trees an’ on de groun’. 
But he cayn ’t find whar yo’ am 
When yo’s gone to slumberlan’. 


Soon ol’ hoot owl’s gwine away, 
’Cause dey ain’t no use to stay. 
While de sandman’s at de do’ 


Chil’en won’tbe bad no mo’. 


—by Harold Ward Gardner 
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Meddlesome Mt. Mopps 


T’S mighty odd,” said Dorothy, and there 

was vexation in her voice. “Odd!” 

sniffed her escort, in a tone heaped with 
_ contempt, “‘let’s ring ’em up again.” 

Dorothy pressed a determined, white-gloved 
finger against the electric button, and waited. 
There was no answer. 

“T guess that means there’s no one at home,” 
Morton said, finally. 

Miss Thomas pouted, and contemplated her 
dainty gown with concern. It was hot, suffo- 
catingly hot in the white marble hallway of the 
apartment building, and outside the two or 
three raindrops of a moment before had 
developed into a sudden downpour, splashing 
angrily against the glass of the outside door. 

“To melt or not to melt,’ observed Norton, 
frivously; “That is the question. Whether 
‘tis nobler in the hall to suffer or—on the pave- 
ment get soaked—” 

“Fred! Stop! Do be serious!’ 

“My dear girl,” he went on, patronizingly, 
“Is not our situation sufficiently serious with- 
out my assistance? Consider for the moment. 

“Your dear friend Mrs. Watts invited us—now 
at the appointed hour, we arrive, find the front 
windows dark, the Wattses conspicuous by 
their absence, not even a sandwich left on the 
steps for us, and it rains—perchance a judg- 
ment!” 

“They'll come,” returned Dorothy, bravely, 
with a cheerfulness she was far from feeling, 
“Eva said they were going out for afternoon 
tea, but would be back by seven or half-past, 
and that we would have supper at eight.” 

“And it’s now only half-past eight,’ remarked 
Norton, consulting his watch. 

“The car is only a block away,”’ he continued, 
“pick up your skirts and we’ll run for it. Then 
we'll get a carriage downtown and go and have 
nourishment somewhere. I’m famished.”’ 

“We were invited here for supper,’ said 
Dorothy, decisively, ““and we’re here, and here 
we're going to stay.” 

“Oh, very well. Wonder if my keys would 

fit the vestibule door. There’s nothing like 
trying.” 

Whistling softly, he tried one key after 
another. Miss Thomas fixed her attention 
upon her patent leathers, the filmy ruffles at 
the bottom of her skirt, and at length upon the 
dazzling play of light from her ring. It was 
a solitaire, which she wore upon the third finger 
of her left hand, and both she and Norton 
thought it altogether the most beautiful ring 
in the world. 

“No,” he announced, “‘it’s no use.” 

“Then we'll ring up one of the tenants and 
have the vestibule door opened. We’ll be 
dryer inside, anyway.” 

Norton tried two bells, but from neither 
home was there a response. 

“Well, here’s Mr. Gerald Smitherton Mopps,” 
Fred read the tenant’s name from the letter-box, 
“He seems to live just across from Eva. I'll 
call him.” 

He rang the bell vigorously, almost defiantly, 
and presently a “Hello” floated down the tube. 

| “Will you kindly open the vestibule door?” 
asked Dorothy sweetly. 

_ The latch clicked, and they went into the 
hall, laughing. 


By MYRTLE REED 


cAuthor of “Lavender and Old Lace,” “The 
Spinster Book,” “Love Letters of a Musician” 


“We don’t seem to have bettered ourselves, 
there’s no seat here,’’ Fred observed. ‘‘Let’s 
go on up; they may have left a note for us on 
the door, or the key under the rug, or some- 
thing.” 

Still laughing, they went up the softly-carpet- 
ed stairs. The door of the opposite apartment 
was wide open, and there stood a man in his 
shirt sleeves, regarding them with inquisitive, 
suspicious eyes. 

“Can you tell us,’ asked Dorothy in a frigid 
manner, “when Mr. and Mrs. Watts will 
return?” 

“T cannot,” answered the other, in accents 
like her own. Then with evident regret, he 
began to close the door,—very slowly. 


Fred chuckled. 


“Makes me feel like a burglar,” 
he said, under his breath 





“The Moppses are horrid people,’’ whispered 
Dorothy. “Eva told me about them.’’ 

“Well,” said Fred, “I guess we’d better go 
back. There’s no note anywhere and the 
door’s locked, and it’s even hotter up here 
than it is downstairs.” 

“Wait; try your keys on the door,” Dorothy 
suggested, with a swift flash of inspiration. 

Fred chuckled. ‘Makes me feel like a 
burglar,” he said, under his breath. ‘“‘If that 
inquiring old geezer across the hall saw me 
doing this, he’d have me put in the coop.” 

Dorothy cast a hurried glance over 
shoulder. 

Just then the lock moved and Fred opened 
the door of the Watts apartment. 

She ran in, almost dragging him after her, 
and closed the door with a resonant bang. 
“Didn’t you see?” she asked excitedly. ‘“That 
creature next door was watching us through the 
crack. He saw us come in!” 

“Well, what of it? We’re not doing anything 
wrong. We’re merely getting into a place 
where we’ve been invited for Sunday night 
supper two hours after supper is past due. I’m 
hungry!” 

The darkness hung about them like curtains 
of invisible velvet. ‘‘Doesn’t it seem queer,” 
said Dorothy, with a little choke in her voice, 
“to be coming into a flat like this? It makes 
me feel dreadfully married!”’ 

In the shadow her lover’s lips found hers. 
“T’ve felt “dreadfully married’ for some time, 
dear,”’ he answered. 

Her hands were vaguely searching the wall. 
Suddenly, she chanced upon the key and 
flooded the flat with light. ‘‘Now,’ she cried 
in triumph, ‘“‘We’ll get tea. How surprised 
Jack and Eva will be when they come back, 
find us here, and tea all ready!’ 

Norton smiled grimly. In his inmost thought 
he was wondering what Jack Watts would do— 
what any city man would do—who came home 
to find the windows of his castle blazing with 
light when he had left them in darkness. For 
the moment his conscience troubled him, but 
Dorothy, with a white apron tied about her 
waist, was pirouetting gaily about the dining 
room, chattering like a happy child. 

“We'll use the bare table,” she cried, ‘‘and 
I know where Eva keeps her best drawn work 


her 


doilies. We’re company, so we'll have the 
best. And the solid silver and the cut glass 


salad bowl, and the Chinese cups, and the fern 
dish in the middle,—so—and the candles with 
the red shades on them and the very bestest 
napkins—and—wait till I see what there is to 
eat!” 

Fred followed her into the kitchen, where she 
was already exploring the refrigerator. ‘Cold 
chicken,” she cried, ““See—they were expecting 
us! And a bowl of potato salad and a jar of 
mayonnaise, and lettuce, and brown and white 
bread, and unsalted butter balls all made, jam, 
cake, pickled peaches, and oh—cream! I’m 
going to make the coffee. You didn’t know I 
could make coffee nor housekéep, nor anything, 
did you, dear?” 

Dorothy’s swift fingers were busy for several 
moments, and she hummed as she worked. The 
table, she spread for four, and it looked its best. 
The scarlet candle shades threw a ruddy light 
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into the farthest corners of the room, and out- 
side the rain swirled against the windows. It 
was very pretty, very cosy, and well fitted to 
make the heart of a lover throb with longing for 
bis own establishment. 

When all was ready they decided not to wait. 
Norton took his place at the head of the table, 
and her heart leaped at the thought that some 
day it would always be so. 

“Listen,” said Dorothy, “I hear wheels. 
Maybe Jack and Eva have come home in 
a carriage —surely it stopped here.” 

“T have no ears for anything 
but the soothing sound of my 
knife and fork.” 

“I think I hear someone on 
the back stairs—don’t you?” 

‘“‘Nonsense,’”’ laughed Norton, 
“You’re nervous tonight. Are 
you lonely here, with just me?” 

“Of course,” she smiled. “I 
think I’ll go and invite that old 
thing across the hall to come and 
eat with us.” 





“Mr. Gerald Smitherton 
Mopps,” said Norton, making 
his best bow to the imaginary 


occupant of one of the empty 
chairs, “‘may I give you some 
chicken? And, in the best circles, 
people don’t come to the table 
in their shirt sleeves.” 

Dorothy giggled. ‘Mr. Gerald 
Smitherton Mopps,” she began, 
likewise addressing the empty 
chair, with her eyes twinkling, 
“may I—”’ 

There was a shrill whistle in 
the hall, and with one accord, 
the front and back doors both 
crashed in. Three policemen, 
rushed into the dining-room, and 
behind them, pompous, impor- 
tant, and nearly bursting with 
joyous excitement, was ‘Mr. 
Gerald Smitherton Mopps.” 

Sl ieSee stilt aeeviG Gartys 
thim—the same pair iv divils 
that’s been doin’ the Sunday 
night work in this district—a 
man and a woman, drissed like 
a loidy and a gint,” his big face 
grinned with delight. 

Dorothy was very pale, but her 
eyes gleamed. “‘Sir,”’ she said in 
a high key, “this is an outrage!” 

Norton rose, angry, but digni- 
fied. ‘‘“Gentlemen,”’ he said, “‘you 
have made a very natural mis- 
take. Mr.and Mrs. Watts invited 
this lady and myself to tea this 


it’s 


evening. Our hosts being late— 

undoubtedly on account of the shower— 
we came in and prepared supper. Finally we 
concluded not to wait any longer. Here is 


my card, and I have other papers which will 
identify me.” 

“Tdentify nothin’”’ responded the officer. 
‘The pair iv yez are under arrist. Step lively 
now. Youcan speak your piece at the station.” 

Mr. Mopps was visibly swollen with impor- 
tance. ‘““They’ve picked out the solid silver,” 
he observed, his eyes glued to the table. 

““Come now,’ said one of the policemen, “no 
more foolin’. If yer innocent, ye’ll have a 
chanst to prove the same, but ye’ll have to be 
searched.” 

Dorothy screamed—a loud, piercing scream, 
and instantly a rough hand was clapped over 
her mouth. Ina twinkling Norton was at the 
throat of the man who had 
dared to touch her. It 
took Mr. Mopps and the 
other two policemen to res- 
cue the bruised representa- 
tive of the law. Norton, 
white with anger, shouted 
his defiance from the 
firm grasp of his captors. 
Take us both to the sta- 
tion if you choose, you 
pitiable, besotted idiots, 
but if you dare to touch 
her, T’Il—” 


BJ 
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‘“‘Aisy, now,” said a smooth, Irish voice, 
snapping a pair of handcuffs over Fred’s 
wrists, ‘“come along wid yez.”’ 

“You can telephone,” cried Dorothy, “I can 
give you the names of a dozen people who can 
tell you we’re all right.” 

“Sure,” assented the third policeman. “‘It’s 
a poor thafe that has no friends. _ But ye can 
projuce yer visitin’ list at the station.” 

Downstairs filed the procession, Dorothy 
ahead, hatless, still wearing her apron, but 
holding her head high. One policeman guarded 


“Tt’s thim, McCarty, it’s thim—the same pair 
of divils that’s been doin’ the Sunday night 
work in this district” 





her, but made no attempt to touch her. Behind 
came Norton, handcuffed, with a burly guardian 
of the peace on either side. Bringing up the 
rear was Mr. Gerald Smitherton Mopps, still 
in his shirt sleeves. 

The rain was coming down in torrents, and 
woman-like, mindful of her gown in her last 
extremity, Dorothy welcomed the patrol wagon 
as a harbor of refuge. 

Fred was pushed in beside her, threatening 
vengeance on all concerned when he reached his 
destination. 

“You'd better come along wid us, sor,” said 
one of the policeman, addressing Mr. Mopps. 
“On account iv givin’ the alar-rm, ye’ll have 
to testhify.” 

“TJ do not care to ride in the patrol,” 
murmured Mr. Mopps, who saw Norton’s eyes 
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sleaming malevolently at him from the aark- 
ness. ‘‘I—I will walk to the station and there 
sive my evidence.” 

“Slide him in, Mike,”’ the two laid violent 
hands upon him and in a moment more, he 
would have been in the patrol wagon with his 
victims, had not a familiar voice cried out: 
“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Oh,” screamed Dorothy. 
Eval Jack!) Jacki Eval 
quick!’ 

They had arrived unnoticed in a taxicab. 

“Well, upon my soul!” said Mr. 
Watts, as forgetful of the rain, he 
and Eva peered into the wagon. 
“How did you get in there?” 


“It’s Jack and 
Come and get us 


Dorothy, her self-control quite 
gone. 

Mr. Gerald Smitherton Mopps 
was shifting uneasily from one 


transfixed him with a piercing eye. 

“May I inquire,” he asked 
coldly, “what you have presumed 
to do to my guests?” 

“It—it seems to be a mis- 
take,”’ said Mr. Mopps in a small, 
tremulous voice. 

“Mistake,” repeated Eva 
Watts, angrily. “‘I should say it 
was! It’s ona par with your other 
performances, however. It’s a 
wonder to me that youve 
allowed at large. Officer, arrest 
thisman! There’s sucha thing as 
making a crank keep the peace.” 

“We've arristed enough the 
prisint avening, madam,” said 
the blue-coat, ““But you can 
make.a complaint to the seargant 
in the morning—I would if I 
was you.” 

“Look here,” cried Jack, “this 
has gone far enough. Here is 
my card—lI presume our officious 
neighbor, Mr. Mopps, will not 
hesitate to identify me?” 

Mr. Mopps bowed, with such 
graciousness as he could assume. 
Dorothy was already out of the 
patrol wagon, sobbing on Eva’s 
shoulder. An officer removed 
Norton’s handcuffs. 

“These are my friends,” con- 
tinued Watts, ‘‘Mr. Frederick K. 
Norton, of Norton, Blake & Com- 
pany, Real Estate Brokers, and 
his fiancee, Miss Dorothy 
Thomas, daughter of Mr. H. A. 
Thomas, President of the State 
Savings Bank. Will you have the 
goodness to get out?” 

The patrol wagon rattled off down the street 
and a swirl of rain veiled it in oblivion long 
before it reached the corner. 

“We waited and ‘waited—and waited,” 
sobbed Dorothy, as they went into the hall 
again, “‘and that—old fool—opened the lower 
door—and Fred’s keys fitted your door—and 
we—we went in and got supper—and we were 
eating—because it was after nine, and we were 
almost starved—and then—and then—” 

A burst of tears drowned the rest, and within 
the shelter of her own apartment, Mrs. Watts 
led the trembling girl to the couch. “You 
poor child,” she was saying, “‘It’s perfectly 
awful, but don’t you care now. The cars 
broke down the other side of nowhere and we 
were over three hours in getting home. I’m 
glad Fred’s keys fitted.” 

Lovingly, Mrs. Watts 
soothed away Dorothy’s 
tears, and presently had 
her laughing again. Con- 
fused cries 
groans came from the di- 





“What’s that?” asked 
Dorothy, startled. ‘More 
policemen?” “No,” re- 
turned Eva, “‘it’s only the 
boys—taking the meddle 
out of Mr. Mopps!” 


foot to the other, and Mr. Watts. 


“Oh, take us away!” sobbed - 


and muffled 


rection of the back yard. | 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


PEAKING of the value of a 

commodity, one usually has in 

mind a significant meaning of 
value, which, in the simplest form, is 
utility. But any discussion of value 
must naturally go beyond an explan- 
ation of what is ordinarily meant by 
utility. 

Value applied to a motor car, or for 
that matter any other standard com- 
modity, should be considered a com- 
posite word of various meanings. 

In the first place, value depends on 
the utility or the capacity to satisfy a 
desire or serve a purpose. In this 
sense of fitness for some practical end, 
one accepted meaning is understood 
when applied to an automobile or other 
commodity that confers power on the 
owner. And it is in this regard that 
value is another word for serviceable- 
ness or usefulness. 

In the second place, value implies 


‘desirability, or the estimate which an 


individual places on a commodity in 
comparison with other commodities or 
possessions. This meaning accounts 
for pride of ownership and for the 
interest of an owner in the regard or 
esteem with which others hold the 
commodity. 

A further analysis of value leads to a 
rate of worth proportionate to the cost 
of production. It involves the effort 
required to manufacture the commodity. 


HOSE commodities which are 

most successful are the ones that 
possess this three-fold measure of value. 
It is generally found that they are built 
to a standard and accepted as standard 
by the buying public. This fact is 
invariably true in any class of com- 
modities for which there is a consistent 
demand and it is particularly true in 
connection with Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor cars. 

Buick values for many years have 
been standard values. This truth has 
been so universally acknowledged by 
both manufacturers and owners that 
its repetition here borders on the 
commonplace. Yet, in view of the 
foregoing analysis of value, it might be 
well at this time to point out in a brief 
way the underlying causes that have 
established Buick as a standard in 
motor car yalues. 

That value in use is utility, has 
already been made clear. Buick utility 
is a definite thing. It is the ability of 
the Buick to deliver unfailing transpor- 


tation in a manner that meets the 
specific needs of the owner, enabling 
him to overcome both time and distance. 

Considering the Buick solely as a 
machine, designed and built to serve 
continuously, its precedence among 
those to whom serviceability is of the 
first importance, is entirely logical and 
within understanding. This precedence 
in the field of busy men, who are as 
judicious in the choice of their motor 
car as in the selection of any other 
useful business equipment, has con- 
tributed largely to the recognition of 
Buick values as standard values. 


N addition to being an efficient 

piece of machinery, Buick is also of 
unusual value because it is a standard 
commodity possessing beauty, individu- 
ality and refinement and _ inspiring 
pride of ownership and confidence. In 
other words, it creates physical satis- 
faction in performing its varied duties 
comfortably, easily and safely, and it 
creates mental satisfaction both through 
the owner’s experience with it and the 
regard with which it is held inthe minds 
of other motorists in the community. 

This combined value—utility and 
desirability—gives the Buick an excep- 
tional worth, which stands unmatched 
when measured by the same principles 
intelligent buyers apply to other stan- 
dard manufactured products. And this 
is true mainly for no other reason than 
that, conceived along the right lines 
and according to correct engineering 
principles, it is virtually a Buick 
product, built and completed within 
the immense Buick factory, part by 
part, unit by unit. 

While for twenty years Buick engi- 
neers and designers have been concen- 
trating on the Buick Valve-in-Head 
principle of motor design, a manufac- 
turing organization has been developed 
to interpret and carry out the Buick 
idea of progressive production. 


UILDING after _ building 

been added tothe manufacturing 
area; enormous investments have been 
made in special machinery, and thou- 
sands of skilled workmen have been 
trained—all with the purpose of insur- 
ing a system of production that would 
correspond to the efficiency of the 
Buick Valve-in-Head motor—to lower 
the cost of production. Buick 
become standardized in design and in 
manufacture; design, that stands for 
the correct principles of motor and 


has 





has 


chassis engineering, and manufacture, 
that stands for the highest quality in 
material and workmanship, and for 
rigid adherence to specifications of 
Buick Standard. 

The new Twenty One Buick series is 
the latest example of uniform excellence 
and the new models have already taken 
their place as standard motor car 
values. And, as time and use will 
prove, the new series actually represents 
an excess value in utility and desir- 
ability. 

Excess value in the new Twenty 
One cars hasbeen made possible through 
the constant adoption of improved 
methods of manufacture and the erec- 
tion of additional plants. 

The values of each year have in- 
creased the values of the succeeding 
season, because the demand for Buick 
cars has made it possible for the Buick 
Motor Company to increase its man- 
ufacturing facilities. Those intimate 
with manufacturing methods will un- 
derstand the effect this factor has had 
in making possible the excess value in 
the new models. 


N talking values, it is well to bear in 

mind that Buick utility and desir- 
ability include more than the usual 
serviceability. Through his relations 
with the Buick service station, the 
owner finds that standardization is 
consistent throughout the entire organ- 
ization. 


Because Buick cars have been so 
generally accepted by the public as 
standard values, an unusually good 
class of dealers has been attracted to 
the sales organization. And, wunder- 
standing Buick policies, each dealer 
has set a standard as a guide for his 
dealings with Buick owners. 





Thus, service—a definite, tangible 


thing within the Buick organization— 
is actually a part of Buick value. 
Combined with utility and desirability, 
it raises Buick worth to a still higher 
plane. 

It is with a great deal of pride that 
the Buick Motor Company offers the 
new Buick to the motoring public, 
because the Twenty One series stands 
for the best, twenty years’ effort has 
been able to produce. And it is with 
pride that it watches the success of the 
dealer organization, reports from which 
indicate an even greater demand for 
Buick Valve-in-Head motor ears. 





N the Buick factory, there are 22,000 
employes—men and women who represent 
families of a number equivalent to the 
population of a city of 100,000. Just as Buick 
service stations are established in towns with a 


population considerably less than 100,000, a 
special service station for employe-owners 0! 
motor cars is in full operation in a modern 
building within the Buick manufacturing area. 


In the last two years, the Buick Motor Com- 
pany delivered to its employes more than 700 
Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars and it is 
estimated that more than 1,500 cars are now 
owned by Buick workmen. 

The value of motor cars to Buick employes is 
realized when it is understood that hundreds of 
them live in the outlying parts of the city and 
that many more live farther on in the country 
and adjacent towns. 

Many Buick workmen own their homes and 
hundreds of others have purchased lots on 
which they are building homes or raising garden 
produce. Without the automobile, these men 
and women would be denied transportation 
between the Buick factory and their homes and 
gardens. 

The uninterrupted use of their motor cars has 
a significant meaning to them. They are not 
only relieved from de- 
pending on congested 
street cars within the 
city but are able to live 
in parts of the country 
not reached by either 
electric lines or railroads. 
Because itis the policy 
of the Buick organiza- 
tion to give service to 
every Buick owner, a 
brick building, 80 feet 
wide and 300 feet long, 
has been erected and 
turned over to the ser- 
vice department in order 
that proper service may 
be rendered employes 
who drive automobiles. 
The new building rep- 
resents the latest design 
and construction in ser- 
vice stations. With its 





How Buick Authorized Service is 
Rendered Plant Employes 
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complete facilities, efficient record and cost 
systems and highly organized management, it 
is accepted as the model for other Buick service 
stations in towns and cities throughout the 
country. 

The building is of two stories, the lower floor 
being devoted to the maintenance of the large 
fleet of trucks used by the transportation depart- 
ment, while the upper floor, consisting of 
24,000 square feet of floor space, is given over 
entirely to the service station. A large elevator 
raises and lowers cars between the upper floor 
and the ground level. 

The immense space used for service purposes 
is covered by a rgof, supported by steel girders, 
which eliminates posts and makes the entire 
floor open and clear. Both sides of the building 
are virtually walled with glass. Steel sash con- 
tain 2,600 panes of ribbed glass, which flood the 
work room with an even, rayless light. For 
work on cloudy days and at night, a system of 
powerful electric lamps illuminates the station. 

An ideal floor to work on is provided by a 
cement foundation covered with two inches of 
sand and two-inch tarred plank, on which 
heavy hardwood flooring is laid. 

Because of the manner in which it is planned 
and the routine of work followed, the service 





The immense floor. with cars at the left either completed or waiting for attention 
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The new station rendering service 
to Buick employes 


Looking down the long row of benches 
on the repair side 


station has an enormous capacity for adjusting 
and repairing a large number of cars in one day. 
While the station was erected and equipped 
primarily to take care of Buick cars only, the 
establishment has been outfitted to work on 
other cars, and a complete line of accessories, 
such as oil and equipment, common to all makes 
of cars, is carried and sold to Buick employes, 
who may be driving other cars temporarily. 


For 200 feet down one side of the station, a 
line of benches extends, where tools and equip- 
ment are kept for general repair work. Only 
those cars which are actually being attended 
to are placed on this side of the floor. As soon 
as a job is completed, or 
held up for some reason 
itis moved to the other 
side of the floor and a 
car is put in its place 
that can be worked on. 

Extending across the 
end of the building, 
opposite the elevator 
entrance, is a large stock 
room, where Buick parts 
and miscellaneous ac- 
cessories are stored. The 
parts are placed in steel 
bins, which are arrang- 
ed in orderly and ac- 
cessible rows, according 
to the plan that the 
Buick Motor Company 
has recommended to 
dealers. 

The bins contain more 
than 7,500 compart- 








ments and there are 
racks to accommodate 
about 700 tires for the 
various Buick models. 

Adjacent to the stock 
room is the tool supply 
department where spe- 
cial tools and equipment 
are kept for workmen. 
Everything is arranged 
to get the most out of 
the available space and 
to provide ready access 
to tools or parts at any 
time. 

The service station 
maintains a complete 
line of parts, despite the 
fact that it is near the 
large Buick parts de- 
partment. The station 
is operated as a separ: 
ate unit and is virtually 
as independent as any 
of the thousands of 
Buick service stations throughout the country. 

Opposite the work benches are two distinct 
departments for overhauling motors and rear 
axles, which are conducted by men trained and 
experienced in these particular lines. 

One characteristic of the new service station 
is the cleanliness that prevails everywhere. 
Effort is constantly made to overcome the 
tendency of grease and dirt to collect on the 
floor, benches, and tools. The result is that the 
station is as clean and tidy as any of the Buick 
plants, where it is found that clean surroundings 
promote clean workmanship. 

Particular care is taken in_ protecting 
employes’ cars brought in for attention. 
covers are placed over the cushions and 
upholstery, and workmen are careful in their 
work around the car. 

The floor is cleaned thoroughly after every 
job as soon as it is moved out of its stall, and, 
if necessary, the car may be moved before work 
on it has been completed. 

In addition, workmen’s overalls are collected 
and cleaned regularly. 

Another striking point that impresses one is 


Where typewriters and adding machines are repaired 


the businesslike way in which an automobile is 
turned into the station for attention. 

An owner drives up to the station and reports 
that his car needs repairs or adjustments. One 
of a staff of experienced men looks over the car 
with the owner and, perhaps, drives it around. 

When he finishes his investigation, he makes 
out a slip, noting the work the owner wants 
done on the car. The owner signs this and 
thereby knows exactly what he is to expect 
when he receives his car. Chances for mis- 
understanding on the part of the owner or 


Clean , 
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How Buick parts are systematically stored in bins at the rear 


management consequently are greatly re- 
duced. With this system in practice, the 
owner knows when he may have his car and 
also knows what the charges will be. And the 
plan, which has worked out advantageously 
for all concerned, has assisted materially in 
lowering costs. 

The success of the employes’ service station 
has been watched by the Buick dealer organiza- 
tion. While the station has been operated in a 
practical manner andon a stable business basis, 

















innovations have been 
introduced that have 
interpreted the Buick 
idea of service. 

Speed, accuracy and 
courtesy are just as 
characteristic of this 
station in its transac- 
tions with Buick em- 
ployes as are these es- 
sentials to good service 
in the authorized service 
stations that dot the 
country. 

Every effort is made to 
give Buick employes 
the uninterrupted use 
of their cars, on which 
many depend for their 
transportation between 
their homes and_ the 
Buick factory. 

In addition to giving 
automobile service, this 
department is also re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the hundreds 
of time recording clocks, typewriters, comptom- 
eters and adding machines used throughout 
the Buick factory and office. 

Two separate dust-proof rooms, near the 
elevator entrance, are provided for the inspec- 
tion, adjustment and repair of these complicated 
machines. Experts in this line of work show the 
same interest in keeping the machines in excel- 
lent working order that is manifested by the 
workmen in repairing and adjusting employes’ 
motor cars. 


In this dust-proof room, recording clocks used throughout the 
Buick factory are cleaned and repaired 
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Model Twenty One—Forty Five 


Five-Passenget Open Car 
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Model Twenty One—Forty Six 


Four-Passenger Coupe 





Model Twenty One—Forty Seven 


Five-Passenger Sedan 
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Model Twenty One—Forty Eight 


Large Four-Passenger Coupe 
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Model Twenty One—Forty Nine 


Seven-Passenger Open Car 








Model Twenty One—Fifty 


Seven-Passenger Sedan 
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Women drivers delight in 
Buick performance 


Buick cars, open and closed models, 

have always been favorites with wo- 

men drivers. Besides the characteristic 

strength and reliability of the simple 

mechanism. Buick beauty, refinement 

and ease of operation has appealed 
to them. 


\da, Oklahoma, is enchanted with 


Mrs. I. L. Cummings, of 
and power of her Buick touring car. 


the smoothness, grace 









Miss Clara Horton, Goldwin photoplay, actress, who 
supported Jack Pickford in ‘‘The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come,” is happy in the owning of a Buick 
K-Six-45 open car. 





This Buick coupe, K-Six-46, with its beautiful lines, 

comfortable and roomy seat and easy riding qualities, 

has won the highest praise from its owner, Mrs. J. C. 
Ebling, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


As night superintendent of the Moline City, Illinois, 

hospital, Miss Margaret Huberty is gratified with the 

complete relaxation her Buick E-Six-44 gives her after 
the night’s work. 
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“We bought our Buick,” writes Mrs. W. A. Anderson, of Galesburg, 


Illinois, ‘“because we had never seen a dissatisfied Buick owner and 
because of the reputation of the local dealer for high-grade service. 
We are delighted with the perfect performance.” 
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Entrusts life to Buick efficiency Because her Buick H-Six-47 is so easy to control, 
Mrs. W. T. Cain, of Princeton, Illinois, says convenience 


is next to comfort in genuine Buick satisfaction. 


In the Philippines, Miss Marie Walcamp, the Uni- 
versal Film favorite, is making photoplays resplendent 
with the local color of the tropics. Miss Walcamp, whe 
is seen here in the native costume, writes: 
“T am and always have been a Buick enthusiast. We 
use Buick cars whenever possible in our plays. 
“Often situations arise, such as crossing before a 
speeding locomotive, that would result in fatal accidents 
should the engine of the car hesitate or stop for just a 
fraction of a second. 
“We use Buick cars in dangerous work of this nature 
because we know Buick reliability and engine efficiency. 
“Other enthusiasts may recommend the Buick, but 
we actually at times entrust our lives to its unfailing 
efficiency.” 

























Mrs. Richard Ferguson, of Lincoln, Nebraska, who 
knows from experience what Buick serviceability and 
service mean, is ardent in her praise for her Buick coupe. 











In her many little trips about the city, Mrs. John P. 
McKinley, wife ofa prominent real estate dealerin Ada, 
Oklahoma, depends on a Buick K-Six-45. 


“After having enjoyed several of your Buick cars during 

the last four years with entire salisfaction, | am certainly 

more than pleased with my latest, the K-Six-46 coupe,” 
writes Mrs. Alice Hutchins, of Rockford, Illinois. 
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Little things worth Knowing in Operating your Car 


ONSIDERING the performance of a 
C motor car and the average attention it 

requires from the driver, it is, indeed, a 
remarkable piece of machinery. Itisacommon 
thing for motorists to travel thousands of miles 
without experiencing the slightest annoyance or 
having occasion to raise the hood over the 
motor, except to replenish the supply of 
lubricating oil. 

When a regular schedule of lubrication and 
attention is adopted by the driver, it is ‘ound 
that the car is generally trouble-proof. 

But at times, through some neglect or care- 
lessness, should disturbances develop w!!e on 


the road, knowledge of the car, its pri: ciples 
and working mechanism proves itself o! \alue. 
There are many cases where “‘first-aid’’ relief 


or care will overcome inconveniences. 

For instance, should the gasoline supp. y be 
entirely exhausted, it is always necess: to 
prime or fill the vacuum feed tank under the 
hood. The action of the tank is entirely auto- 


Good Words for Bu 


Ten Cars?—All would be Buick: 


WISH to thank you for the courte. of 

mailing us The Buick Bulletin,’ says \ir. 
Cabeen Blake, state and county tax asse: sor, 
of Houston, Texas. “I enjoy reading it as much 
as any periodical which we receive. 

“On June 15, 1917, I bought a Buick D-Six- 
15, and at the expiration of three year’s usc my 
speedometer shows.we have driven it 100 
miles. The car today is running as sm ly 
as the day I bought it. Believe me, genile- 
men, if I were going to buy ten automobiles 


they would all be Buick Sixes.” 


Reads the Bulletin with interest 


R.A. J. KEITH, head of Keith’s Law 

Offices, of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, says, 
“T, too, read The Buick Bulletin with a great 
deal of interest, and each time I read the pages 
entitled “Wherever the Paths of Civilization 
Lead You Will Find Satisfied Buick Owners,’ 
I smile to myself. 

“T have driven Buick cars for over ten years. 
The D-Six-45 I got in the fall of 1915 I am 
still driving. Last fall I drove her down to Chi- 
cago, 648 miles in two days, from Saturday 
evening after supper until I reached Chicago 
at seven o'clock Monday evening. It has never 
been hauled in, and she is good for 90,000 miles 
yet, though she has traveled over that. 

“T notice Hartley, Jr., of East Orange, says 
he drains the crankcase each thousand miles. 
I have no fixed time for draining the crankcase. 
I drain it whenever it needs it, from 250 to 
600 miles, it all depends on how fast I drive 
the car and the quality of oil I have.” 


Engineer drives fifth Buick Car 


OU will be interested, I am sure, in the 
performance I have made with two of 
your cars.” writes Mr. F. S. Parrigin, general 
superintendent and chief engineer of the Nixon- 
Smith Construction Company, of Montgom- 


ery, Alabama. 


“T purchased an H-Six-45 in 1919, from your 
Panama City, Florida, dealer, F. M. Nelson. 
and drove it 10,000 miles with the following 
repairs: One fan belt, and one piece of radiator 
hose. 

“The original fabric tires were on the front 
wheels when I sold the car, and were in good 


Everybody knows 


— Valve-in-Head means Buick | 





matic so long as there is gasoline in the rear 
supply tank and in the vacuum tank. 

As the storage battery is the heart of the 
electrical system, it should receive the best of 
c:-:. Not only should the contents of the 
battery be tested regularly, but the terminal 
connections should be examined frequently. 

When lamps flicker or fail to light or the 
starter does not work properly, there is a pos- 
sibility that the battery connections are loose. 
Theterminalsshould beinspected and tightened. 
If this does not relieve the situation, fasten a 
ground wire to ascrew on top of the transmission 


-k Valve-in-Head Motor 


condition. This driving was over Florida roads, 
which were largely unimproved. 

“T now have a K-Six-45, which is giving sat- 
isfaction. All told I have owned five Buick 
cars, and about an equal number of other 
makes. For service and dependability, the 
Buick is the best car built, in my estimation.” 


Three years without changing tires 


E purchased our Buick in the fall of 
1917 and had never changed tires until 
today,” writes Mrs. Marjorie Dreibelbis, of 
Barzee, Montana. 
“We have traveled 8500 miles, mostly over 
rough mountain roads. I call that wonderful 
tire service and worthy of mention—almost 





three years on the same set of tires without a 
puncture.” 












“Proofs of Illustrated Poems 


So many requests have been received for 





extra proofs of the illustrated poems 
appearing each month on the inside of 
the front cover that arrangements have 
been made to provide extra copies suit- 


able for framing without charge. 


Proofs of the poems in the March, May, 
June and July issues of The Buick Bulle- 


tin are now available. 







Requests for any of these should be 
mailed to the Advertising Department, 
Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan. 


“Easy car to Operate” 


HAVE been reading The Buick Bulletin,’ 

says Mr. W. H. Mulligan, of Gray, Georgia, 
“with a great deal of pleasure for a long time. 
The reason I have enjoyed reading it so much 
is that I like the Buick so well. I am using my 
second Buick now. Buick is the easiest car 
to operate that I know,” 


case, Maxing sure it is attached to the same ter- - 
minal that is grounded to the frame of the car. 

In this same regard, should the lights go out, 
it is possible there is a short circuit in the 
electrical system. If the short is not found, 
te:s porary relief may be obtained by inserting a 
too.hpick or match splinter between the little 
flat spring and the rear of the switch on the in- 
strument board. ‘This spring comes in contact 
with the switch when a short circuit occurs. 
Separating it from the switch is only a tempor- 
ary measure and it is advisable to take the car 
to a Buick service station at the earliest 
moment. 

In supplying the radiator with water, it 
should be remembered that it is not necessary 
to fill the radiator to overflowing. Water up to 
the level of the name-plate will be found 
sufficient to assist in proper cooling of the 
motor. It is advisable to grease the threads 
inside of the radiator cap with heavy grease to 
prevent rusting. 


Cars from Far and Near 


“Ninety thousand miles and going strong” 


LEASE send by mail one only set screw 

(with shoulder) to attach the catch to 
brake lever on a B-37 Buick 1914 number 4141, 
engine number C-5158,” began the letter of 
George H, Claggett & Sons, Montevideo, Minne- 
sota, to the Pence Automobile Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, in which they tell of 
the value received from their Buick. 

“Enclosed find stamped envelope with 
which please advise amount I will remit. Above 
motor has gone 90,000 miles with an engine 
repair expense of $4.50 and is still going strong.” 


Original plugs in use after 18,000 miles 


INCE 1911 the writer has driven Buick 

cars, and thought you might be inter- 
ested in knowing that in May, 1917, I pur- 
chased one of your E-Six-49 cars and that 
while I have driven it over 18,000 miles, three 
of the original tires are still in use, as are the 
same spark plugs that came with the car,” 
writes Mr. W. M. Peck, broom corn dealer in 
the southwest, with headquarters in Sterling, 
Kansas. 

‘““As I have driven in all kinds of weather 
and on all kinds of roads, this speaks mighty 
well for the car, in my opinion anyway, and 
when I tell you that its 18,000 miles were 
made in Missouri, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Kansas, you know it wasn’t all fine going. 

“T don’t know if this is a record for plugs or 
tires, but I do know it is near enough for the 
writer.” 


Chinese merchants favor Buick 


he in Shanghai, China, Buick popularity 
is dominating. Mr. Charles E. Poindexter, 
aboard the S. S. Javary, writes: 

“On my last voyage to Shanghai, China, 
there was one thing that impressed me greatly: 
there are more Buick cars there than any other 
make. Now this is a surprising fact, because 
Shanghai has every make of car in the world 
running on her streets. Old cars, that are 
nearly played out, are rebuilt from a dozen 
different makes. 

“There are a large number of Chinese mer- © 
chants owning Buicks. A friend of mine, a 
millionaire Chinaman, has just bought one, and 
is tickled to death with his purchase.” 
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Young People and the Buick ; 


Those who have followed Buick progress 


during the past twenty years know that 
Buick has always been held high in the 


estimation of young people, who have 
admired Buick beauty and recognized the 


excellence of the Buick chassis. 


A senior in the Broadway high 
school of Seattle, Washington, 
Winfield Herman is an expert 
at the wheel of his Buick car. 
“It was a wonderful trip,” he 
writes of a tour to the Canadian 
border, ‘“‘and because we made 
it in a Buick, it was still more 
wonderful.” 











“Of the four cars we have had, we consider by far the easiest 
riding, driving and operating, our Buick K-Six-47,” write 
Harold and Mirian Wagner of the sedan owned )by their father, 
Mr. Ira J. Wagner, of Beloit, Wisconsin. 


A 2000-mile camping trip from Oklahoma City to Colorado and return in a Buick 
D-Six-45 car without the slightest trouble was the experience of three girls—Miss 
Mary Bonner, owner of the car, Miss Jane Witt and Miss Daisy Cole of Oklahoma 


City. 


“My father gave me my choice of several cars much higher 
priced, but I preferred the Buick coupe,”’ writes Miss Melinda 
Rose Jones, of Springfield, Illinois. 


In this view, two of the girls are shown at one of their camps. 


Eugene Eldridge, of Seattle, Washington, is hap- 
piest when he drives for his mother through the con- 
gested traffic of the market place. 
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Through Historical Southland in a Buick 


stands in front of the institution, and an- 
other statue marks his grave on the road 
south from town. 





SOUTHERNER, accustomed to fording 
streams, might not be interested in 
this picture of the tribulations of a 




























































Buick in the Southland, but 
the Northern tourist who 
ventures South feels a queer 
thrill of expectation the first 
time he has to cross one of 
the numerous fords in that 
section. One in particular is 
at historical old Appomattox 
court house, where Lee sur- 

idered to Grant, was taken 
a few weeks ago by Charles S. 
Lord, publisher of the Rey- 
noldsville (Pa.) Star, when 
touring over the Virginia 
battlefields, accompanied by 
MysGeake ial: 

Incidentally, this was but 


At the close of the war, 
General Robert E. Lee be- 
‘ame president of Washington 
and Lee University, and died 
there in 1870. His tomb may 
be seen in a chapel on the 
school grounds, as well as a 
remarkably beautiful reclin- 
ing statue in the chapel that 
is said to be a striking likeness 
of the Old Gray Chief. Also, 
the office of Lee, just as he 
left it, is preserved intact and 
an attendant willingly opens 
it to all visitors. 

Because it is off the well- 
traveled routes, the beauty of 
the Natural Bridge is little 


one incident of a very inter- 

esting thousand-mile motor- understood by the average 
ing vacation. Every year tourist. Towering 215 feet 
Mr. Lord and a friend have high, it is so huge that, as 
been taking these trips, using at Niagara Falls, one is stun- 


a Buick E-Six-44, and though 
their favorite trails have been 
in the mountains of New 
England and Pennsylvania, where the roads 
are sometimes as rough as the scenery is 
beautiful, they have yet to lose an hour 
through breakage or accident. 

This year, in search of something different, 
they headed the nose of their roadster south, 
leaving the old National Pike at Hagerstown 
and going to Harper’s Ferry, crossing the 
monument-dotted battlefield of Antietam on 
the way. 

At Harper’s Ferry may be seen the white 
slab that marks the fort of heroic old John 
3rown, and there is a fine view of the Potomac 
from the bluffs above. 

They then followed the pike to Winchester, 
marked part of the way with mileposts bear- 
ing the Confederate Stars and Bars. Win- 





ned by the unexpected vast- 
ness. It is not the arch alone 
that is interesting, however, 
for there is a great gorge, resembling in a 
way the better-known one at Watkins Glen 
in New York, that is very beautiful and well 
worth the mile walk that ends with the en- 
trancing view of the Lace Waterfall. 

At this point it would be well for the tourist, 
wishing to go eastward, to go back to Staun- 
ton and cross to Charlottesville. The road 
over the Blue Ridge mountains to Lynchburg 
is unbelievably bad and very dangerous. The 
Buick negotiated it all right, but the temper 
of its driver was somewhat frazzled when the 
trail eventually dropped down into Lynchburg, 
and it is a question whether the magnificent 
view from the crest of the mountains compen- 
sates for the dangers of the road. 

A few miles east of Lynchburg is Appomat- 


Mi chester, which changed hands seventy times tox, now a village in ruins, but rich in historical 
. during the Civil War, is a typical Southern associations. Tablets mark the spot where 
i town, well worth a few snaps of the kodak. Lee rested while awaiting the return of the 
t Following a fine paved road down the Shenan- flag of truce sent to Grant. 

: doah Valley, they came to New Market, where Richmond, the capital of the Confederacy, 
Ki! a fair dirt road branches over the mountain is one of the most beautiful cities of the South 
f to the caverns of Luray, one of the wonder- and its old homes, with stately columns, remind 


sights of Virginia. 

Harrisonburg is a pleasing variation of the 
usual staidness of the South. Staunton and 
Lexington follow, and the latter is intensely 
interesting. Founded in the early days of the 
colonies, it has many ancient landmarks, but 
chief interest centers in its two great schools, 
Washington and Lee University and the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. 

At the latter “Stonewall” Jackson was an 
instructor before the war, and on the day ol! 
his death at Chancellorsville remarked that 
his boys from the V. M. I. “would be heard 
from that day.” A fine statue of Jackson 





It's fun for a Buick to make the spray fly 





Where Captain John Smith stood on the bluff 


at Richmond 


one forcibly of the South of literature. Dozens 
of noted buildings are there and a monument 
close to the heart of the city marks the bluff 
where Captain John Smith stood 300 years ago 
and viewed the James River, believing it the 
proper sight for a future city. 

From Richmond to Washington there is a 
constant succession of Civil War battlefields. 
Near Washington a paved road leads to Mt. 
Vernon, but two miles east, and thousands 
visit that shrine. 

Finally Washington, with its magnificent 
buildings, makes a fitting climax for a tour so 
rich in historical interest. 


Mt. Vernon has a charm that never fails 
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My Daphne’s hair is twisted gold, 
Bright stars apiece her eyes do hold, 

My Daphne’s brow enthrones the Graces, 
LA My Daphne’s beauty stains all faces, 
LA On Daphne’s cheek grow rose and cherry, 
On Daphne’s lip a sweeter berry, 
Daphne’s snowy hand but touched does melt, 
And then no heavenlier warmth is felt. 
4 My Daphne’s voice tunes all the spheres, 

| My Daphne’s music charms all ears, 

| Fond am I thus to sing her praise; 
Lo These glories now are turned to bays. 
} 

co —John Lyly. 
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“On the way to Pete’s” 





T was piteously, perilously cold, and the 

young man by the door lingered as he tight- 

ened the belt of his mackinaw, with its 
sheep-skin lining, snuggled his fingers deeper 
into his gloves, and settled his woolen cap 
closer on his head. 

“Bet’er not go,’’ Laurie Sasson warned for 
the tenth time. “Cold, damn cold. Ten b’low 
an hour ago, fallin’ fast. Hit forty ma’be.” 

“Oh, it’s only four miles to Pete’s,’ Ken- 
sington laughed, half scornfully. ‘“There’s 
a great moon, it’s light as day out. I'll move 
fast, and that will bring me to a warm fire, 
and a cup of Jennie’s good coffee inside of an 
hour. Good-night.”’ 

He turned, giving his farewell to the entire 
room; to Sasson, who stood by the desk, to 
the three men who sat near the big stove, 
shoes off, coats off, flannel shirts open at the 
throat—settled for the night in the warmth 
of the trader’s cabin, which was the hotel, 
store, and general headquarters, for the lum- 
ber camps controlled by the Company. 

“You're a fool”—one of them spat con- 
temptuously against the stove, and listened 
while the moisture sizzled, “I ain’t sayin’ 
you won’t get there, but, by Gar, the feller 
that walks four mile tonight when he don’t 
have to—”’ he sniffed. 

“You ain’t ever been out in the real cold 
b’fore,” Sasson argued. He was middle 
aged, born and brought up in the lumbering 
country. For some reason he had developed 
a liking for the young man who had come into 
the woods the previous summer, and _pro- 
claimed to them all that “Gee, I’d like to show 
you men what it really means to live. You 
ought to see New York.” None of them had 
ever asked him why he had left New York; in 
the woods each man is his own law, though 
the private conclusion of the men who thought 
of the matter was that Randall Kensington 


By Courtenay Savage 
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had run amuck of family, not state, or city, 
laws. 

“Oh, well, I guess I'll get there, that’s if 
I set my mind on it. I always have come 
through doing things my own way. I believe 
in living my own life. Good-night,’’ and he 
laughed again. Then the door opened, a quick 
draught of bitter air flooded the room, a lamp 
flickered ever so faintly, and the slam of the 
door told the men who sat by the stove that 
“the feller from N’ York” had gone. 

“Darn fool, ain’t he?” one of the men 
asked. 

“Yeah,” was the comment of the man who 
had warned Kensington of his walk. And he 
spat again. 

“Yeah,” Sasson agreed, “Darn fool, nice 
feller. Ha’f mind to go after him, maybe he 
ain’t goin’ to get through.” 

“Sure, he'll get through, he ain’t sick. 
It’s only four mile.” 

“Hope he rubs snow on his face, maybe the 
cold will bite.”” Sasson was genuinely anxious. 

“Yeah, and maybe he learns something on 
the way to Pete’s.” 

Sasson did not answer. Instead he hitched 
his chair nearer the glare of the big over- 
hanging lamp, and picked up his newspaper. 
He could not read, he could only write his 
name, but he subscribed to a daily paper. 
He liked the pictures, and imagined that the 
two-days old newspaper added to the business- 
like appearance of the trading post hotel- 
headquarters, of which he was in charge. 

* * * 


Kensington had not gone very far before he 
realized that it was colder than he had ever 
imagined. The air seemed to bite his nos- 
trils, each inhalation chilling his entire body. 

He had come over from Pete’s early that 
morning on several errands, the chief of them 
being to get the mail. Pete was a lumber 
foreman, an odd mixture of French and Irish, 
uneducated, but keener than the men about 
him. His wife, Jennie, was a stolid creature, 
said to possess Indian blood, and furthering 
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such a belief by her domestic industry, and her 
habitual silence. Kensington had _ chosen 
Pete’s place as his home, because he had soon 
learned that Pete knew the lumbering indus- 
try from the tree to the market values, and 
could incidentally boast of a cabin with a 
large, clean, comfortable, living room, two 
bedrooms, and a kitchen. There, in the heart 
of the Michigan woods, it approached the 
palatial. 

That was why he had insisted on returning 
that night, because Pete’s cabin offered com- 
fort he could find nowhere else. He had really 
planned to start home shortly after noon, but 
the tri-weekly mail was late, and Kensington 
was always hungry for his newspapers. They 
kept him in touch with a world he had uncere- 
moniously left,—and often longed for. And 
as he had waited, the sudden drop of the ther- 
mometer had started. 

He had only gone a quarter of a mile when 
he stopped to rearrange the heavy muffler 
which he had worn more for sartorial effect 
than comfort. It had been slung across his 
shoulders, with the ends tucked into his coat 
belt, but now he turned up the collar of his 
mackinaw so that there would be no draft 
down the back of his neck, wound the scarf 
about his collar, completely covering the lower 
portion of his face. After that the air did not 
bite so bitterly. 

As he started on he was more comfortable, 
and therefore in better spirits. He smiled as 
he thought of how they had tried to persuade 
him not to go. Why, he would not have 
missed these four miles for anything. Sure, it 
was cold, but was he a weakling that he minded 
if the thermometer dropped a couple of de- 
grees? He scowled as he remembered their 
admonitions. They offended him. Well, he 
would show them that even if this was his 
first winter in the Michigan woods, he was 
well able to take care of himself. 

It was a night of rare beauty, mid-January, 
a full moon, and a fall of crusted snow that 
made the place a skating pond. The wind 
that had followed the blizzard of three days 
before was gone, and even the _ smallest 
branches of the heavy timber were perfectly 
still. Far off in the woods a lone wolf cried, 
a sound that Kensington, for some reason, 
liked. Ten years before he would not have 
dared the trip to Pete’s alone, but the great 
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packs of timber wolves were gone,—a fifty 
dollar bounty for ears and tail had accom- 
plished the partial annihilation of man’s 
worst foe in that strip of woods. 

Kensington always wished that he might 
have known the woods ten years earlier. He 
had listened to so many stories of the old days, 
days when the country had not well-marked 
trails, when partridge was so plentiful that 
you had only to walk half a mile to get a bag 
full, when the deer came down to the settle- 
ment clearings, when black bears were common, 
—he knew they must 
have been common, 
there were many bear 
rugs and robes to tes- 
tify to the fact,—and 
when the laws and con- 
ventions laid down by 
the lumber companies 
were unheard of,— 
when the woods were 
free. 

Still, he admitted, he 
was glad enough to have 
had the chance to see 
the place as it was to- 
night. Since his ’teens 
he had been inspired 
by what he read, by the 
glimpses he had had 
during his conventional 
travels with his father, 
to live away from the 
beaten paths of the men 
he knew best. Imagine 
having lived a lifetime 
and missed such a night 
as this. It was cold, 
darn cold, but the moon 
on the snow, the still- 
ness of the woods, gee! 
He was almost glad that he had quar- 
reled—as long as this had been the result. 

He had passed the first quarter of his 
journey by now, and was quite comfortable, 
that is, all but his hands. They tingled witha 
peculiar sensation, as if they were about to 
drop from his body, and he supposed that it 
must be the frost. Back at the store they had 
told him that the only hand covering for this 
weather was a fur mitten, but he had no use 
for mits. They had been fashionable when 
his grandfather was young,—and even in the 
woods Randall Kensington was fashionable. 
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His hands ached more and more. He won- 
dered if he had better warm them. That 
would be an easy matter, for he had plenty 
of matches, and there was enough very small 
wood to build a fire, a very little fire. The 
idea impressed him, and he hurried with his 
task. He placed pieces of paper torn from 


the wrapper of his newspaper where the , 


twisting flame would catch the twigs. Then 
he struck his match. 

He quite glorified in the little fire that 
melted the crust of the snow. He had to 
bend low to catch its heat, but it did throw 
off the wazmth necessary to make his fingers, 
which he had rubbed in the snow, glow, as the 
circulation came back. He did not attempt 
to replenish the flame, but before it had gone 
he pulled the gauntlet gloves, which he had 
warmed, on his hands, and was ready for a 
fresh start. 

When he reached the wood-pile that approx- 
imately marked the end of his second mile, 
the half way point, he was ready to acknowl- 
edge that it was truly cold, and that he wished 
that he was safely indoors, away from the 
biting stillness of the white night. Randall 
Kensington was an athlete trained at college 
for spectacular work. But that training was 
years old, and it had never been for endurance. 
He could probably do a better pole vault 
than any of the men at Sasson’s place, but he 





“T believe in living my own life. 
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could not stand the intense cold of this night. 
Gradually, without knowing it, he was weak- 
ening. 

He had still a mile to go when it came to 
him that he must rest. He did not feel the 
cold, that is, not uncomfortably so, but he 
decided to build another fire near a convenient 
log, and sit down for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Then he would go on. He chose a place, 
scraped together a handful of small wood, 
tore the paper, and started his fire. He did 


not take his gloves off to warm his hands— 





Then the door opened—‘the feller from N’York” had gone 


he was not really within radius of the heat, 
for the log was half a dozen feet away, and the 
fire small. Instead he sat watching the flames. 


Yes, he wished that he were indoors, either 
at the store he had left, or better still at Pete’s 
which was only a mile away. There was sure 
to be a big fire on Pete’s hearth. That was 
one of the reasons he liked the place, the open 
fire. It made him think of the luxurious 
room in New York, where he had spent so 
many of the best hours of his life,—yes—and 
that one terrible hour when they had both 
been against him—when he had renounced 
them both, his father, and. Ruth. And 
after that soul-racking night of tramping the 
streets he had come here—to the woods. 

The twisting flames grew larger. He was 
amazed that they should do so, he thought 
that he had put on only small wood,—but,— 
look! there was a tall flame that reached,— 
why—it touched the top of the brick fireplace. 
He looked about him quickly. He laughed. 
He had been dreaming that he was off in the 
woods, that it was bitterly cold, and that he 
had built a fire, that he was tired and resting, 
—yet all the while he was safe in the big house 
on Madison Avenue. He walked closer to 
the fire, and stretched himself deliciously in 
a big leather chair. 

Presently the door behind him opened. 
He did not look up, he did not have to, he 
would have known the sound of Ruth’s foot- 
steps anywhere. He turned his head and 
smiled at her, putting out one hand to draw 
her towards him. He wanted her to bend 
over and kiss him, as she had so often done. 
Wasn’t it a lucky day when his father had 
been made Ruth’s guardian and she came to 
live with them? She was the most wonderful 
girl in the world, and she was going to marry 
him. 


Good night,” and he laughed again. 


October, 1920 


But this time Ruth did not come within 
reach of his fingers. She busied herself with 
preparing the leather divan for one who was 
quite old, or had been ill. Darn it, who was 
this intruder that occupied Ruth’s time? He 
started to ask her, but she hurried from the 
room. Why, she had never even looked at 
him, it was as if she did not know that he was 
there. 

Then came the sound of her footsteps again, 
slow, and with them the steps of one who 
seemed to totter. He supposed that heought' 
to help, and jumped to 
his feet,—but the sight 
in the doorway halted. 
him. Could it really 
be that the thin old 
man was his father? 
And Ruth? Her face 
was so care worn. He 
was so amazed that he 
allowed her to arrange 
the pillowson the divan, 
and did not offer to help 
her when she dragged a 
big chair closer to the 
light. 

“T don’t want you to 
read to me tonight,” he 
heard the cracked voice 
of an old man say. “I 
want to talk about 
Randall.” 

It seemed to him that 
Ruth put the book aside 
reluctantly. 

“Yes?” her voice had 
all of its old-time rich- 
ness. 

“You haven’t heard 
from him, have you?” 

There seemed a pause 
the woman said that she 


and then 
had not. 
“T feel sure that we are going to hear 


from him. He’s like so many boys. They 
prate that they have their own lives to live, 
and they try it. Then they come home, and 
every thing turns out to be right.” 

“Tt’s sure to turn out right,” Ruth said 
quickly, though Kensington knew that she 
said it as a matter of comfort, not because she 
believed it. 

“Tf he would only come,—then I wouldn’t 
have to worry.” 

There was such a note of tragedy in his 
father’s voice that Kensington started. What 
hadhappened? He had been away, a long time 
by the appearance of his father and Ruth, 
but what had happened? And why was it 
that they did not know that he was back? 
He was standing by the fireplace, but they 
did not recognize him. How ridiculous. He 
started across the room to speak to them, but 
his father’s words stopped. him. 

“TI can’t have everything smashed now,— 
after I’ve given my life to the building of the 
business. It isn’t fair. I’ve worked too hard 
to have the Simpson crowd get all the gains.” 

“They won’t. Randall will come,—” 

“T hope so, I hope so,” the old man inter- 
rupted, “but I’m not planning. You were 
here the night he went away, and all because 
I scolded him for taking no interest in business. 
I wasn’t too hasty with him, was I?” 

“NO, 

“He was twenty-seven, and he’d been out of 
college three years, and I thought he ought to 
feel some concern in where his bread and 
butter came from. Even then the Simpson 
crowd were fighting me, and I wanted his. 
young ideas, his physical and mental strength- 
I felt I had to scold him, but I didn’t mean to 
quarrel with him. That came when he grew 
so angry, and told me that he had his own life 
to live.” [Continued on page 12 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


WENTY years’ consistent ad- 

herence to definite principles of 

motor and chassis design and 
to clear-sighted policies of business 
management have created for the Buick 
Motor Company a high esteem among 
motor ear buyers and manufacturers. 
And, because it is commonly known 
that this esteem is appraised as one 
of the most valuable Buick assets, the 
motor world naturally expects that what 
ever Buick does in the way of advanc- 
ing new models, or establishing prices, 
is justified from the standpoint of good 
business practice or the advancement 
of Buick value. 

Buick values have so long been 
standard values that no matter what 
the selling price of a Buick may be, the 
buyer is sure that the relation between 
the value and the selling price is equit- 
able. He not only has confidence in 
the Buick policy regarding price, but he 
is also positive that motor transporta- 
tion value is there. 

In other words, there is an un- 
bounded faith in the uniform goodness 
of the Buick car. And at the present 
. time, the best evidence of this confi- 
dence is seen in the remarkable recep- 
tion given the new Nineteen Twenty 
One Buick, which, as in the case of its 
predecessors, has been accepted by 
the motor world as the standard of 
motor car values. 


HEN one considers the excess 

value built into the Nineteen 
Twenty One Buick, there is little won- 
der that the new line has created such 
favorable comment. The new series of 
seven beautiful models represents a com- 
bination of serviceability, comfort, and 
luxury that stands unmatched in the 
history of Buick progress. The only 
connection between the Nineteen Twen- 
ty One Buick and the models of previous 
years is that it is the cumulation of the 
experience gained in designing and 
manufacturing a standardized product 
for two decades. 

That is why the Nineteen Twenty 
One Buick is a better Buick. Yet, it is 
not new in the sense that it is the first 
or early offering of a manufacturer, for, 
in addition to being the development of 
many years’ production of Buick cars, 
it is the outgrowth of the experience 
of the thousands of Buick owners 
throughout the world. In this con- 
nection, the Buick Motor Company’ 
takes great pride in the fact that the 


average owner has played an important 
part in designing and planning the 
new Buick. He has been a vital factor 
in the success the Buick has enjoyed 
and, considering the precedent estab- 
lished by the new line, the average 
owner comes in for his full share of 
the credit for the success already earned 
by the new models. 

This season, more than at any other 
time, Buick is the motorist’s car. The 
new body lines, added refinements and 
conveniences, and increased mechanical 
efficiency give the Buick an even wider 
appeal. It is a car particularly suited 
to meet the needs and requirements of 
the individual owner. And it is a car 
that stands out in the motor world as 
one that is successfully making its way 
on a basis of inherent value—value in 
uninterrupted transportation—rather 
than on a basis concerned solely with 
price. 


5 is commonly known, the Buick pol- 
JAX icy in respect to price has ‘always 
been uniform. At no time has there 
been any tendency to establish a price 
and then build a car around it.- Rather 
has each model been designed and pro- 
duced first, the cost of manufacture 
then ascertained and a fair selling price 
established. 

Buick expansion has been progressing 
year after year, manufacturing methods 
have been constantly improved and 
new systems adopted wholly for the 
purpose of increasing the good measure 
of quality in Buick cars. There has 
been no thought of turning the immense 
Buick factory into a plan of production 
that would lessen the value of our pro- 
duct. Each advancement has been made 
to enable the Buick Motor Company to 
build additional quality into the Buick 
motor car. 

But, due to the efficiency of the 
Buick factory and large-scale produc- 
tion, it is possible to maintain an un- 
usually high quality at an economical 
cost. This has for years been reflected 
in the relation between Buick values 
and prices. 

With the opening of the new season, 
additional improvements were made in 
Buick processes. Consequently, with 
the quality of both materials and work- 
manship up to standard, the new Nine- 
teen Twenty One Buick represents 
greater value in all the phases of person- 
al transportation. The Valve-in-Head 
principle, which was standardized years 


ago, has been further developed, by 
Buick engineers, strengthening the 
guaranty of power, performance and 
economy. 


HE adherence to definite business 

policies has been as characteristic 
of Buick as the strict adherence to the 
Valve-in-head principle of motor design. 
The Buick policy in regard to prices, 
clearly stated on this page in Novem- 
ber 1918, applies to the Nineteen 
Twenty One models the same as it did 
to the cars of Nineteen Nineteen. The 
policy, as set forth at that time, is as 
follows: 

“Buick current prices are honest 
prices, based on the cost of production. 
Like all other Buick prices, they were 
established after the most careful con- 
sideration and after full information 
regarding material and other costs had 
been secured. It is impossible to arrive 
at just prices without making such an 
analysis, and this practice is in con- 
formity with good business methods 
everywhere. <A fair price can only be 
based on the conditions under whicha 
product is manufactured. 


“FQ UICK cars at present prices are 

excellent values, and compared 
with other standard articles of commerce 
are surprisingly low in price. The Buick 
car of today is the best motor car ever 
turned out by the Buick Motor Com- 
pany, and the high cost of good mate- 
rials has not brought with it the 
slightest departure from Buick stand- 
ards of excellence that have built ‘up 
Buick reputation to its present high 
standing. 

“That would be manifestly unfair 
to the purchaser of a Buick car, who 
expects—and is entitled to receive 
an automobile built as well as the long 
experience of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany has taught it how to build that 
automobile. 

“It would be equally unfair to the 
purchaser of a Buick car to ask him to 
pay a price that would allow the Buick 
Motor Company more than a fair 
margin of profit. This has not been 
done in the past, during the war or at 
any other time. It will not be done in 
the future. 

“It is by following this principle of 
justness and fairness that the Buick 
Motor Company has achieved such 
high esteem among motor car buyers, 
and continuation of this esteem will be 
assured by adhering to this principle.” 
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| | 7 ) Buick Expansion Continues 





with Great Activity 


HILE the expansion and develop- But, this year, due to the unprecedented 

ment of the automobile industry has demand for the new Twenty One Buick, the 

been one of the marvels of the past construction of new plants, the building of 
decade, it is significant to note that the growth additions and the improvement of manu- 
of the Buick Motor Company, both in point of facturing methods place Buick expansion on a 
manufacturing facilities and distribution of footing unmatched in the history of the 
product, has been one of the outstanding industry. 


Be om bon 





le k S . ; ~ots : illustrations of development resulting from In connection with this unusual develop- 
Smokestacks of the new power house which is just in thaltihiversal’ reeog +e f th t > : A " 
course of construction é gnition of the motor cars ment, one should bear in mind that changes in 
utility. existing methods, additions to plants and 
For twenty years Buick expansion has been construction of new buildings are not mere 
taking place, each year witnessing greater schemes to make things different. 
efforts to provide manufacturing facilities of Every alteration in the plan of manufacture 
sufficient enlargement to meet the ever- is warranted solely on its meritsin improving 
increasing demand for Buick cars. the efficient production of Buick cars. Every 


And at no other time during this long new building, therefore, means not only an 
period of remarkable growth has the expansion increase in manufacturing facilities, but also 
of the Buick factory been on alarger scale than an increase in manufacturing efficiency—two 
during the past few months and at the present factors reflected in the quality and value of 
time. the new Twenty One Buick. 

When one recalls the tremendous strides that Buick expansion has always been logical 
have been taken in previous seasons, the and reasonable. The greater the number of 
progress being made by Buick *n 1920 is less Buick cars in daily operation, the greater has 
: difficult to estimate. From time to time, new been the demand for them. That is why the 
ame ae j buildings have been erected in the ‘mmense growth of the Buick Motor Company rests on 
manufacturing area; additions have been the success its product has had in the motoring 
provided for existing plants and interiors of world. Were the demand for Buick cars 
other buildings have been rearranged—all in less consistent, Buick expansion would natur- 
view of establishing a still higher degree of ally be less remarkable. Yet, despite all the 
efficiency. efforts to provide means of producing Buick 
cars in greater numbers each season, the 
cen | supply has always been greatly surpassed by 
the orders received. 

This success in manufacturing a commodity, 
recognized as standard throughout the world, 
:s due to several factors, but none is perhaps 
more inportant than that Buick has given 
the public an extremely powerful, dependable, 
and economical motor, into which an increased 
capacity for service has been built season 
after season. With this motor has been 
combined a well-engineered chassis, the de- 





This long addition to the drop forge plant is also of 
advanced engineering design 
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In this addition to the iron foundry is the new home 





of the wood and metal pattern shops and core rooms 


The new addition to the enameling plant 
is already occupied 


This brass and aluminum foundry addition speeds 
Buick production 









Heat treating ovens were just 

being installed in the building 

below when the camera 
man came by 






Transmission and brake parts will 
be made in this immense building 


Hurrying brickwork on the heat treating addition 
to the tool, die and jig making factory 
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velopment of which has agreed in every detail 
with the improvement of the Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor. 
A characteristic motoring quality has re- 
| sulted. Buick performance has become a 
definite thing—a combination of utility and 
serviceability that meets the very needs of 
motorists everywhere. 

And it is because of this complete satisfac- 
tion—this high regard with which motorists 
hold the Buick—that demand for Buick has 
resulted. 

Buick expansion has consequently followed 

and is still going on. From a small plant of 
twenty years ago, the Buick factory has 
grown into a great system of plants, including 
more than forty buildings and occupying an 
area nearly two miles long and two to four 
city squares wide. 

From a few hundred workmen, Buick forces 
have been increased to the thousands. Dur- 
ing the past ten years the City of Flint has 
made a jump in population of 137 per cent— 
an increase second to only one other city in the 
States. 

A visitor is not only impressed by the 
magnitude of the Buick factory, but also by 
the permanency and the arrangement of the 
buildings. The substantial plants are related 


to each other. in their location and construc- 
tion, each working its particular product 








—front view 
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Shoveling sand and laying brick to finish the spare 
parts factory quickly 
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Construction crew workihg on rear of spare 
parts factory 
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New motor test building in rear of motor plant 
nearing completion 


toward the center of the group, where the 
large assembly plants are situated and where 
all the parts and units, made by the Buick 
organization, meet to form the finished car. 

And the visitor sees the great activity about 
the new additions and buildings and realizes 
the efforts being made to rush work to com- 
pletion in order to take care of the production 
of the new Twenty One Buick. 

Within the departments he notices Buick 
workmen, busy at the tasks in hand. And 
the visitor understands how little time is lost 
in changing production from one season to 
another in the efficient Buick factory. 

Almost everywhere within the manufactur- 
ing area, there are signs of new buildings or 
additions in course of construction or just 
completed. The largest of the new plants is 
the transmission and brake factory, an im- 
mense building of four floors, 80 feet wide 
and 760 feet long. 

Another interesting spectacle is the addition 
of two floors to the building adjacent to the 
Buick body plant. The upper floors will be 
connected with the body plant, virtually 
combining both buildings. 

Bodies will be conveyed through tunnels 
under the street from this building to the 
plant which the transmission department has 
out-grown. There they will proceed to the 
paint and upholstery departments and then 
coveyed to the adjoining assembly plants. 

And, so it goes throughout the entire 
factory. Expansion, wonderful in its breadth, 
is taking place continuously along the con- 
servative plans the Buick Motor Company 
has followed during the past twenty years. 

There is nothing temporary or of mushroom 
character in connection with this untold 
development. The growth is going on only 
fast enough to permit the building of Buick 
cars of standard Buick quality. As in the 
past, the Buick Motor Company is constantly 
looking toward the future and is building on a 
solid and lasting foundation. 

At the same time, it is well to note, there is 
also an expansion in the wide-spread dealer and 
service organization, which is founded on the 
dealers who have been marketing the product 
successfully since its introduction. Dealers 
are generally familiar with the development 
plans and the policies of the Buick Motor 
Company. Not only do they see the great 
future ahead of the motor car industry, but 
the continued success of Buick in particular. 
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| Beauty and capacity for service are combined in the new Buick five-passenger open car. Designed d f tl 
| to meet the many uses of a car of this type, it lends itself to the needs of the business man and advance O 
his family, the comforts of the traveling man or those whose business takes them on long trips. development 
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Model Nineteen Twenty One—Forty Seven 


The new Buick Valve-in-Head five-passenger sedan makes a wide appeal among motorists 
because of its great range of usefulness. It has the roominess to accommodate the small 
family comfortably, yet it is light enough to adapt itself to the needs of the individual. 
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Model Nineteen Tn 


The new Buick roadster, with its 
lines, immediately impresses one a 
Valve-in-Head motor assures a 

capacity for se’ 





Model Nineteen Twenty One—Forty Six 


The four- passenger Buick Valve-in-Head coupe makes the most of this highly appreciated type 
of motor car. In its appointments, it is sensibly tasteful; in its seating arrangement, unusually 


SS 
comfortable, and in its mechanical excellence, it is distinctly Buick. Emblen 
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Model Nineteen Twenty One—Forty Eight 


This new, big coupe seats four passengers with the greatest ease and comfort. A heavily- 
cushioned seat, with upholstered back and arm rests, at the right of the driver’s seat, may be 


folded under the cowl when not in use. This new Buick is a full brother to the large sedan. 












Model Nineteen Twenty One—Forty Nine 


This new Buick Valve-in- Head model is the ideal open car for the family. It is big and 


roomy; complete in all the details that make for comfort and convenience in city driving or 





country touring. The new smooth, graceful lines are of the lasting type of beauty. 


Model Nineteen Twenty One—Fifty 


The large seven- passenger Buick sedan is an elegant motor car for the family that seeks more luxury, 
added room and rich appointments in a year-round vehicle. Ease of control, reliability and the 
excess power furnished by the Buick Valve-in-Head motor make it practical for the woman driver. 
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Wherever the Highways Lead, Owners Find © 


; 















The serviceability of Buick has always served to keep the Riend] Auto 
Company on the friendliest terms with its clientele in Tigerton, Wisconsin. 


George T. Breitbach, of South Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, appareatly believes «n putting Buick 
up at the top. It is an unusual outdoor display. 







O. J. Cunningham sells Buicks to residents of Burlington, 
Wisconsin, and says he likes to sell Buicks to his friends 
because he can do so with absolute confidence. 








“Having used Buick cars for the past five years, for test purposesat 
our factory, we have.found them very satisfactory in every respect. 
We have seven cars in operation at the present time, and if we were 
to buy seven more, they would be Buicks,”’ writes Mr. R. W. John, 
The Columbia Tire and Rubber Company, Columbiana, Ohio 


In Demopolis, Alabama, the Bailey-Bayol Buick Company has 
erected this fine sales and service station. They explain that the 
reason there are no Buick cars in the picture is because the many 
Buick owners in this locality are too busy using their cars. 
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Buick Authorized Sales and Service Stations 
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A. B. Shetter’s recipe for success as a Buick dealer is a simple one: Be honest 
with the customer and be prompt on promised time jobs and deliveries. 

This building in Middletown, Ohio, is proof that Mr. Shetter’s theory is 
solid and sound. His place is three stories high, 100 feet square and has 
two elevators and two turn tables. He has been in the automobile business 
16 years. 

Mrs. Amelia Weber is in the first car shown, and the three cars behind 
were Christmas gifts to her children. 









°W.E Benne. 


ae rere ot eee” oe eee ees a This quaint and dainty building in the Spanish style is the home of the 


Buick service station down in Barranquilla, Colombia, South America. 
Every South American in the picture has an attitude of pride in the realiza- 
tion that he is interested in Valve-in-Head Buick. 





People in Wausau, Wisconsin, are well aware of the fact that the 
Buick Valve-in-Head sign stands for a serviceable motor car, accord- 
ing to W. F. Beilke, Wausau dealer. 





The Union Auto Company of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, is another 
Buick agency which believes in preserving Buick traditions of service. 
This building is their testimonial of faith in Buick. 


In Ft. Smith, Arkansas, the Creekmore Motor Company has earned 
an enviable standing in the community through the prompt and 
courteous service rendered Buick motorists. Here is the ‘“‘Sudden 
Service Buick” with three of the company’s skilled mechanics. 
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‘eeping the Car in Trim 


Suggestions for the Care and ‘Adjus 
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tment of Buick Cars 





Fallacy of Catch-penny Appliances 


N owner of a Buick motor car should 
not expect to keep his car in trim if he 


adopts and applies to his car catch- 

‘J > 

penny devices on the strength of promoters 
promises of increased power or mileage. The 


motor world. The Buick Motor Company 
has improved the mechanical excellence of its 
products season after season. Additional 
features may be included in the Buick when 
they satisfy Buick engineers in point of provid- 
ing increased power, economy or convenience. 

Backed by the interest of the Buick Motor 
Company to advance the standard of its pro- 
ducts and established by the record of twenty 
years’ experience, every Buick leaving. the 
factory is built the best the Buick Motor 
Company knows how. ; 

Owners should bear in mind that any out- 
sider’s interest in offering money-saving appli- 
ances to attach to the car is but the interest 
he has in his own profit, and, what is more, 
that such appliances, while seldom of any 
value, usually work harm to the car. 


The devices of get-rich-quick inventors are 
not only of no material value, but in many 
cases actually impair the efficiency of the car. 

Most owners know that Buick engineer’s 
have concentrated on the Valve-in-Head 
owner should bear in mind that any appliance motor for two decades. And every improve- 
not incorporated in the car as it leaves the ment that they have worked out during this 
Buick factory is, as a rule, of no value in — long time, and that has proved practical, has 
increasing Buick performance and durability. been applied to the motor. 

The Buick laboratories are constantly 
testing new devices. When they are found 
practical, they are designed to work in har- 
mony with the carasa whole. Every addition 
to the car is thus made a part of it so that it 
is properly related to and worksin conjunction 
with the other units of the Buick. 

These facts are commonly known in the 


The average Buick owner understands that 
the contrivances occasionally placed on the 
market are nothing more than the schemes of 
unscrupulous promoters, who see in the wide 
distribution of the Buick an apparent oppor- 
tunity for many sales. Such products should 
be considered in the same light as fraudulent 
mine or oil stocks. 
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“Youre all right,”” Pete assured him quickly, 
after the manner of men who greet those who 
have come back from the brink of eternity. 
“Lucky I seen that fire and went to ’vestigate. 


“Tm all right. I was only thinking.” 

“You bet yer life, you all right,” Pete 
assured him, “but maybe if Sasson not 
phone you be in hell by now,” he laughed at 


2m), 
“On the way to Pete’s 
(Continued from page 4) 


The old man was quite agitated. Ruth left 


" her chair and went to sit on the edge of the You darn near went though, that time—why _his joke. 
i divan, ee 5 you ain’t more sick from cold gets my goat. “Did he telephone?” Kensington asked 
. You were right,” she said severely. “You [Lie quiet, Jennie’s gettin’ you a hot drink.” quickly. 


were trying to make a man out of him. He Kensington was content to do as he was 


= 


hated to hear about trees, and lumber by the 
foot—but we can’t have all things just as we 
want them.” 

“No—and that’s why I didn’t stop you 
when you told him that unless he went to work 
you would give him back his ring—that’s why 
[ didn’t stop him when he said he was going 
away forever. I thought that it would do 
1im a lot of good.” 

She nodded her head. 

“But I didn’t think that he was never going 






told. He made no effort to speak or move. 
His mind was a confused jumble of thoughts. 





“Proofs of Illustrated “Poems 


So many requests have been received for 





extra proofs of the illustrated poems 


appearing each month on the inside of 


“Sure, he says, ‘is that damn fool home yet?’ 
and then I go out and meet you. Good thing 
you light that fire, ’cause I find you quick. 
Then I drag you home.” He laughed. 

Kensington nodded. The mention of the 
fire brought memories of the most frightful 
nightmare he had ever known. It was as if 
the heat of the flames had chastened him. 
He shuddered again, this time at the memory 
of his dream picture. 

An’ Sasson says, maybe that damn fool 


learn something on the way to Pete’s, maybe 
he’ll do what people tell him after this, maybe 
he stays in when it’s cold.” 


95 ; re the front cover that arrangements have 
to come back,” the old man cried, “I didu’t 8 


think that he was always going to have his own 






been made to provide extra copies suit- 
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and he’ll come back.” 

His father sighed. For a minute the room 
was heavy with silence. Not even the logs on 
the hearth crackled. It was his moment. He 
tried to speak to them, but he could produce 
no sound. Why was it? Why did they not 
see him? Was he dead? A spirit? Nonsense! 

“T would not care for myself,” his father 
said suddenly. “I’m old, done for. It’s you, 
Ruth, and the others whose money I’ve 
invested. You'll be in need after. I’m gone 
unless you can make a shrewd move and get 
the better of the Simpson crowd. Oh, if 
Randall had been willing to take any interest 
in lumber—if he had only known something 
about wood—and values—” 

“Father,—father!’’ he yelled. 
Pm—” 

““He’s comin’ round.” a voice answered him, 
but it was not his father’s. The voice came 
from close at hand—and he could see his 








father and Ruth—far away—as if at the end 


of a long passage. 


*“Yeah—ain’t it lucky I seen that fire?” the 
voice came to him again, this time from out of 


the blackness through which he seemed to be 
fighting. “Yeah, he’s all right.” 

It was Pete’s voice! It startled him back 
to complete consciousness. He opened his 
eyes, and looked into the heavy features of the 
man with whom he lived. 









“T’m here— 


June, July and October issues of The 


Buick Bulletin are now available. 


Requests for any of these should be 
mailed to the Advertising Department, 
Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan. 











He was at Pete’s, he had almost died from 


cold, and Ruth was going to starve. Yes, his 
father was old, too. 

He was still trying to piece his scattered 
thoughts into a state of coherence when 
Pete’s wife brought the bowl of coffee. For 
the first time he realized that he was lying 
on the floor of the living room, not far from 
the fireplace. 

Slowly as returning consciousness brought 
him a full realization of what had happened, 
he was filled with a sense of horror at what 
might have been. He shuddered at the 
thought that what must have been sheer luck 
had saved him from death out there in the 
cold. Pete saw the shudder, and thought 
that it was the start of a chill. 

“Hey, Jennie, bring more coffee, an’ the 
camphor, maybe somethin’ for his feet. He 
ain’t so good as I thought.’ He leaned over 
Kensington, and felt with skilled fingers for 
the pulse that would register temperature. 


way—to live his own life, he called it.” able for framing without charge. Maybe he’ll do as he is told! Kensington 
“He'll come back,” Ruth said calmly, sat bolt upright at the thought. As he was 
“someday, something will tell him the truth, Proofs of the poems in the March, May, told by those who knew better. As Sasson 


told him, as his father told him, as Ruth told 
him! His anguish was as the heat of white 
steel, great beads of perspiration were on his 
forehead. He struggled to his feet. Pete 
would have restrained him. 

*“No,—not now,” he cried. 
*phone.”’ 

Pete had never known why Kensington had 
come into the woods, like the others, he had 
guessed, but he had never questioned. It was 
none of his business. Now, however, he 
listened intently for the message that would 
be sent. And he was keenly disappointed, for 
all that he learned was that the telegram was 
addressed to a Mr. Kensington in New York 
City. It contained the concise information 
that young Kensington was starting home the 
following day. 

But what the telegram did not say was that 
Randall Kensington had completed the lesson 
he had started to learn that night in the living 
room—that he could not live his own life. He 
had planned that night when he walked the 
city streets that he would return—when, he 
did not know. Now, however, the hours 
would pass with leaden feet until he could see 
them again—see them, and tell them that he 
did take an interest in timber,—that for eight 
months he had been learning the lumbering 
game among the workmen of the Simpson 
crowd—his father’s rivals. 


“Tve got to 
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Carl H. Kreidler of La Porte, Indiana, has driven this 
Buick Model D-Six-45 more than 25,000 miles, and has 


made many moderate sized trips. He says, “Kreidler’s 
next automobile will be a Buick.” 








Misses Rosemary and Evelyn Finigan of Keokuk, lowa., write, ‘‘We use 
our car daily for many purposes, have driven several thousand miles, and 
wish that every one owning a car could have one as dependable as our Buick. 
We never really knew what enjoyment there was in a motor car until we 
purchased our K-Six-45 Buick.” 





Jumping a culvert and driving half a mile down stream was the feat achieved 
by Miss Mercedes Bost while touring in Texas. Miss Bost is a high school 

girl and the daughter of Mrs. Mary Bost, the only woman building contractor 
in Gary, Indiana. The Buick is their favorite car. Miss Bost uses this 
coupe in helping her mother. 
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Young People and the Buick 


The precedence established by Buick among younger 
motorists is based on the same factors that have enabled 
Buick to perform so satisfactorily for owners everywhere. 
While Buick is a well-engineered car, there are in addi- 


tion to balance and proportion, generous measures of con- 


venience and comfort, beauty and refinement, that can 


only be equalled by another Buick. 


Abe: 
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We are sorry that the picture does not 
completely reveal this young gentleman’s 
beauty spots. He is Seattle’s most 
freckle-faced lad, who made Seattle folks 
take notice when he was crowned the 
Freckled King and driven around in a 
big Buick K-Six-49. Fred Morrissey, 
the lad, won a ride in a new Buick, $20, 
and the crown, when he challenged a 
theater’s claim that Wesley Barry, appear- 
ing in moving pictures, had more freckles 
than any youngster in Seattle. 











Pretty seventeen-year-old Marjory Hall, who is a popular senior at the 
Emerson High School, Gary, Indiana, used her Buick in canteen service 
during the war. Miss Hall's father, Mr. Harry Hall, of the Hall Construc- 
tion Company, has three model K Buicks for business use. 
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A Three-months’ Camping Trip that Crossed the Continent 


T isn’t every day in 

the year that we have 

the opportunity to 
listen to a travelog of 
such absorbing interest 
as that of Williard E. 
Gerry, who not so very 
long ago blew into Seattle 
in his five-passenger 1914 
Buick 37. 

“We started,” said Bill 
Gerry, “from our old 
home, Providence, Road 
Island. With our son and 
daughter, we played 
along the way for three 
months, camping out 
every night enjoying sun, 
light and shadow in 
every state across the 
continent. 


“We carried all our iii 


luggage, the gas stove, 

cooking equipment, beds, 

table, chairs, and food 

in our home-made trailer. Every inch of 

that trailer excepting the rear axle was my 

workmanship. It is ten feet long, six feet 

wide, and six feet high. We lived in this trailer 

along the route as snug as a bug in arug. 
“We traveled through to the West by way 





Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Gerry, their trans-continental Buick, and 
equipment trailer 





stay and they have got 
| to carry me off this time. 
“We have traveled all 
over the United States 
in our Buick and in that 
way we have harvested 
ideas as to a permanent 
location for a home. 
Now we absolutely know 
we want to live on Puget 
Sound and there is no 
mistake about it. 

“Our mileage on this 
trip across the continent 
from Providence to 
Seattle was 5508. We 
purchased two new tires 
on the way, bought new 
licenses in the different 
states, fishing tackle, 
etc. All our expenses in- 
cluding gas, tires, oil, 
and groceries, amounted 
to $320.50. That’s all. 

*‘We had no mechan- 


of Hartford (Connecticut), Buffalo, Cleveland, ical repairs of any description to make on 
Fort Wayne, Council Bluffs, Cheyenne, Wyom- _ the trip. Not even a nut or screw was missing. 


ing, Denver, Canyon City (Colorado), Salt 


“All in all, our cross country tour in our 


Lake City, Spokane, and Seattle. This is our little old Buick, and home-made trailer was a 
third trip to the Pacific Coast and I joy never to be forgotten by either Mrs. Gerry 


reckon it is’ our last. We have come to or myself.” 


Six Days from Flint to Wichita Falls, Texas, in a Buick 





HIS is the story of how a 
Buick car served to make 
friends of a group of Okla- 

homa Indians and two real estate 

dealers of Flint, Michigan, plus 
other interesting incidents of the 
asoline trailer. 

F. D. Montague and H. A. 
Campbell, realty men, left Flint 
on a Thursday with no object in 
view other than to reach Wichita 
Falls, Texas, as quickly as possible. 
Leaving at 6 a. m. they had lunch 
in Coldwater, Michigan, dinner in 
Peru, Indiana, and slept in Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, closing the first day 
with 333 miles covered. 

Leaving Lafayette at 5 a. m. 
Friday, they spent one hour for 
lunch in Decatur, Illinois, and an- 
other hour and 45 minutes in Tay- 
lorville, Illinois, where Mr. Camp- 
bell has relatives. Landing in 
St. Louis, Missouri at 9:45 Friday 
night, they concluded the second 
day with 315 miles traveled. 

Tired with their efforts, they did 
not leave St. Louis until noon 
Saturday and spent Saturday night 
in Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, after driving 143 
miles over the roughest 
roads, and also the hilliest 
of any encountered on 
the whole trip. Fording 
creeks on this strip, the 
water often came above 
the running board, it was 
necessary to use the en- 
gine in low much of the 
distance. 

Leaving Jefferson City 
at 5 a.m. Sunday morn- 
ing, Joplin, Missouri, was 
reached at 7 p.m. Sunday. 
At Joplin a hotel fire drove 
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Where a roadbed and riverbed are one, along which the Buick sailed 
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rooms at 3 o’clock in the morning. 
Undaunted, an hour later they were 
again on the road. With no sun 
to guide them, the trail was lost, 
but was soon regained and Okla- 
homa City was reached at 6 p.m. 
Monday evening. Leaving Okla- 
homa City at 6 a. m. Tuesday they 
finally arrived at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, at 6 Tuesday night. 

These men, completing their 
journey, had driven 1610 miles in 
72 hours of actual driving, an aver- 
age of 2214 miles to the hour. 
Not a moment was lost to tire 
or engine trouble on the entire trip. 

Near Oklahoma City they passed 
a large automobile loaded with 
Indians. When they stopped for 
lunch, the car with the Indians 
overtook them, and one of the 
Indians inquired “Was that you 
all passed us in that Buick six?” 
and a good natured visit between 
the Indians and the realty dealers 
followed. 

Near Oklahoma City also they 
picked up an old man and brought 
him into town. He remarked that 
he had traveled that road 
for many years in many 
ways but had never made 
the trip so quickly before. 
They had to stop several 
times to let mother tur- 
keys get their broods off 
the road. 

“We never had a min- 
ute’s trouble with the 
motor, or any tire trouble 
whatever,’ Mr. Camp- 
bell said in telling of his 
experiences on the long 
motoring trip. ‘“‘And as 
for speed—we never sight- 
ed a car we could not 


the voyageurs out of their In the lower part of Oklahoma, where water often reached the running board in fording streams pass.” 
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Maiden! with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 


Like the dusk in evening skies! 


Thou whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 


As the braided streamlets run! 


Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet’s swift advance, 
On the river’s broad expanse! 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 
As the river of a dream. 


Then why pause with indecision, 


When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian? 


Maidenhood 


By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Seest thou shadows sailing by, 
As the dove, with startled eye, 
Sees the falcon’s shadow fly? 


Hearest thou voices on the shore, 
That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar? 


Oh, thou child of many prayers! 
Life hath quicksands, —Life hath snares! 


Care and age come unawares! 


Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 


May glides onward into June. 





Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered ;— 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 


Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows, 
To embalm that tent of snows. 


Bear a lily in thy hand; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth. 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 


Oh, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal; 


And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart, 
For a smile of God thou art. 


Proofs of this illustrated poem, suitable for framing, may be obtained on writ- 
ing to the Advertising Department, Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 
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Jimmy’s Harvest 
cA ‘i hanksgiving Story 
By Evelyn Starbuck 


HEN, at the closing of the stock 

market, Jimmy Carey found himself 

wiped out, practically penniless, he 
went directly home, for there he could think 
clearly of the future. Jimmy was not whipped 
—he was too much of a man to really admit 
defeat. As he paced the long living room of his 
bachelor apartment, he carefully thought of 
all the assets that were left him, the meager 
foundation with which he could rebuild the 
comfortable fortune that had been swept 
away after two tempestuous days. 

And, naturally, he thought of the farm! It 
was his, the big house and the broad acres. He 
had been born there, it had been left him by 
his mother’s will. How much was it worth— 


_howsoon could he sell it? Could he sell it at all? 


The last question bothered him considerably 
for while there was no legal claim against the 
place—what about Beth? Did Beth have a 
moral right tothe place? Could he turn her out? 





Beth Miller was no blood relation of 
Jimmy’s, yet she had been the nearest 


approach to a daughter that his mother had 
ever known. She was the orphaned child of 
his mother’s closest friend, and when at 
twelve, she was left alone in the world, 
Mrs. Carey had taken her to live with them. 
What a pretty girl she had been—bright and 
eapable. And into what a wonderful young 
woman she had grown! He had not seen her 
for four years, not since his mother’s death. 
She had been nineteen, then, or was it twenty? 
But, at any rate, she had been tall and slender, 
and very handsome in a quiet manner. After 
the will had been read he had insisted that 
Beth stay on at the farm. She had no other 
home, and all her friends were in the little hill 
village. She had demurred at first, telling 
Jimmy that she must not be an intruder, but 
Jimmy had laughed, and insisted. In those 
days he was just beginning to taste of real 
success, and the farm was a very trivial and 
unimportant matter. Now, however, it 
seemed the only real asset of the fortune that 
he had quickly built, and even more quickly lost. 

Of course, he had loved Beth in those days 
before the city had—but—that was a matter 
of the past. 

He teuched a bell on the wall, and waited 
until his man servant appeared. 

“Sam,” he inquired, “how soon can I have 
dinner?” 

“Twenty minutes, sir.” 

“Good, I’m going away tonight.”” He had 
very suddenly made up his mind to the fact. 

“Yes, sir—for the holiday?” 

“Holiday?” Jimmy Carey had rather lost 
track of time and days. 

“Yes—Thanksgiving,” then, after a pause 
“are you going to drive your car?” 


open the door of the car. 


Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. He had 
forgotten his comfortable roadster in his list 
of assets. He could sell that of course, but 
having once known the convenience of a car 
he hated to think of being without one. 

“Why, I could go in my car,” he told his 
servant, who was observing “Mister Jimmy” 
as if he considered his actions pretty odd. 
“Yes, [will go. [ll drive all aight—I couldn’t 
sleep anyhow, and that will give me a chance 
to think. I can get to the farm in the morning. 
I can wear my fur coat, and— 
it’s a good idea.” 


Sam didn’t know what he meant, but he 
said, ‘Yes, sir,” and went to broil Mr. Carey’s 
chops. 

And so it was that the coming of the dawn 
found Jimmy Carey physically tired, mentally 
rested by the rush of the night air, slipping 
through the valleys, past awakening farm 
homes, past fields where the pumpkins still 
stood among the corn shocks, and past tiny 
villages that had once been familiar points of 
his youth. It was crisply clear, but not really 
cold. The trees were barren of leaves, but 
great clumps of evergreens took away the 
deadness from the landscape. He had almost 
forgotten Wall Street and the rebuilding of 
his fortune, as the gates of memory opened, 
and he found himself entering the tiny hamlet 
that had been the place of his birth. The clock 
on the dash-board said ten minutes after seven 
which is not early in the country. He passed 
through the village, and turned in the drive- 
way of the big farm house, stopping the car 
before the door. For a minute he sat, noting 
how trim the place was, and mentally 
calculating how much !t was worth. 

Then there came the swift opening of the 
door, and the sound of his own name: “Jimmy! 
Jimmy!” The girl ran swiftly down the steps, 
and was on the running-board before he could 
“This is such a 
wonderful surprise, your coming for Thanks- 
giving. But why didn’t you write?” 

He smiled his greeting, telling her that he 
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Into what a 
wonderful 


young woman 
she had 


grown 


was here now, and she must forgive him for all 
his neglect. He thought that she was more 
beautiful than ever. He followed her irto the 
old familiar house and found a seat in the big 
living-room. The place was greatly changed, 
redecorated, refurnished, a comfortable, almost 
luxurious room. 

“You don’t mind the changes I’ve made, do 
you?” Beth noticed his critical glances. 
“Mind them? I should say not, 

quite see how you did it all.” 

“Why, I’ve just painted over all the old 
woodwork—polished the old furniture, and 
added bright hangings. I wrote you that I 
wanted to do it, if you didn’t object, and as 
you never answered at all, [ decided that you— 
didn’t object.” 

Carey hesitated. There was a sudden ache 
of regret as he realized how badly he had 
neglected his one-time sweetheart. 

“Now, please don’t say that you’re sorry 
you didn’t write me more often,” she read his 
thoughts. “I’ve forgiven you long ago—lI’ll 
forgive you for everything just because you 
came home for Thanksgiving.” 

“T really can’t explain why I haven’t been 
here before,”’ he told her, “unless I tell you the 
truth, and say that every minute of my time 
has been taken up with business—money.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“You'll have to tell me all about it later on,” 
she told him, “but I know you’re famished. 
I'll set breakfast for you and you can go on 


I don’t 
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upstairs, and get washed up. Your room’s 
ready—I always keep it ready.” She started 
for the door, but Jimmy stopped her. 

“And as soon as I get this dirt from my 
hands and face, can I come out into the kitchen 
to help?” 

“You, in the kitchen? I should say not! 
What would Mrs. Smithers say if I. brought 
our guest to the kitchen, especially when 
we’ve been waiting all these years to use the 
best blue breakfast set!” 

“Mrs. Smithers?” 

“Yes, the housekeeper,” and before he could 
ask for an explanation, she was gone. 

He wondered about it as he went up the 
stairs. Where did the money come from for a 
housekeeper, blue breakfast dishes, and all 
this new comfort? 

He was still more amazed when he saw the 
way the second floor had been transformed, 
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They started out the big front door, past the 
dead and deserted flower and vegetable 
gardens, round by the amazingly well-kept 
lawns and the big poultry yards. To his 
surprise, Jimmy saw that the farm boasted a 
huge flock of turkeys. 

The girl talked lightly all the while, pointing 
out this and that. Carey’s thoughts suddenly 
gone from all the world about him to the 
business that had brought him to the farm, said 
nothing. Beth, noting his expression, laughed. 

“Don’t look businesslike today,” she 


scolded. ‘Just think what a beautiful day this 
is to be thankful in.” 

Carey looked up quickly. There came to 
him at that moment that there was more than 
mere interest in the look with which 


Beth 
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“T wish I could, but to be truthful, it is 
business that brought me here today. [Pve— 
well, for years I’ve just lived for money. This 
fall the stock market has been wavering. I lose 
it all unless in the next few days I raise enough 
money to get back on my feet and fight. Pve 
got to win out in the end, and it will make me 
rich—a rich man. 

She did not answer. 

“T came here today because I thought—that 
maybe I could raise some money on this place. 
I'd almost forgotten you and the old farm 
until the crash came.” 

Again the girl made no reply. 

“Perhaps I’m selfish, perhaps I’m wrong, 
but I’ve worked night and day and—when I 
win I'll buy the place back for you—I’ll make 
it up to you in some way or another.” 

He looked quickly in the direction of the 
girl, but her face was turned from him. 

“Jimmy Carey, just tell me one thing. 
You’ve lost no one’s money but your own, 
have you?” 

“Only my own,” he assured her quickly. 

“Then come back to the barns and the 
house. I’ve got something to show you.” 

He would like to have talked further with her 
about the business of selling, to have her say 
that she was willing that the place should be 
sacrificed to the highest bidder. Instead, he 
rose and followed her. 

Once again the girl led him about the 
property, but this time she talked business, 
calling his attention to the details. They went 
through the long, white-washed cowsheds, the 


big granary, and into the model hen house that 
was almost bewildering in their efficiency. 

Each minute unfolded a new wonder. He 
saw the preparation for the winter, for the 
early spring—he saw new orchards, and he 
heard of the profits to be made on turkeys and 
chickens. Also he saw the harvest for which 
the country was to give thanks. 

Then Beth led the way back to the house— 

Carey’s interest was thoroughly aroused. He 
asked question after question. The soul of the 
soil had gone to his head as some strange 
fragrance. A famer’s boy by birth, the call of 
the blood had come to him, and he breathed 
deeper than he had for years. 
: When they reached the big living-room 
Beth went to an old-fashioned desk which she 
unlocked. When she crossed to sit beside him, 
her hands were filled with papers. 

“Jimmy,’’ she said very softly, “do you 
remember the day after the reading of your 
mother’s will, how I insisted upon going away 
and letting you have the place?” 

The man nodded quickly. 

‘And you told me that I was to stay and 
care for it for you?” shewenton. “That some 
day you’d come back for an accounting? 
You’ve forgotten that, but I haven’t. That 
winter I studied all I could, and in the spring 
Iwas ready to work the old place as it had never 
been worked before. And it succeeded. That 
fall I knew that this place could make money. 
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She crossed to 
where he stood and 

placed her hands on 

his shoulders. She looked 

up into his eyes and read 
the thoughts and the struggle 
that was going on within him 


regarded him. Did she still love him? After 


He went 


the new windows, the bathroom. 





down to breakfast filled with questions, only to 
find that he could notaskthem. Mrs. Smithers, 
a pleasant-faced woman, waited on him, and 
said that ““Miss Beth” was busy. Which made 
breakfast a very dull meal.' When he finished, 


he wandered to the kitchen. Beth was not 
there, and Mrs. Smithers was plainly “busy.” 
He went back to the living-room, a comfort- 
able chair—and a nap. 

He woke witha start. The big clock on the 
mantel was chiming eleven—he had slept 
almost three hours. 

And then Beth 
doorway. 

“Feel better?” she laughed, ‘“‘You’ve had 
such a nice nap. I wonder if you would like to 
take a walk before dinner. We have dinner in 
the middle of the day, you know.” 

“Yes,—” he jumped up, noting for the 
first time that she was wearing her coat. 


came and stood in the 


all the years of neglect, could she still care? 
He did not answer her at once, he was nerving 
himself to tell her his real reason for a visit. 

“Ts—is the land around here worth very 
much?” he asked finally. 

“Worth much?” she repeated his question. 
“Well, the Jones place was sold for two 
hundred and fifty an acre.” 

Two fifty an acre! There were over eighty 
acres—that would mean a couple of thousand 
dollars if he could get cash. 

“That isn’t so bad,”’ he said aloud. 

There was another period of silence. The girl 
stood regarding Carey with wide, questioning 
eyes. Presently, as though she had come to 
some conclusion from her survey, she spoke. 

“Jimmy,” she said presently. ‘Tell me all 
about it—what is bothering you? Can’t you 
forget that business has kept you away all 
these years?” 


“T opened a bank account and decided to 
use all the money I made in buying the things 
I needed for the place. The next year I made 
still more money, and last year I made even 
more. That’s the account of my stewardship.” 

He took the book, but did not open it. 

“And—you—you haven’t minded all this 
work?” 

“Minded? Of course not, you see I was—’”’ 
she stopped, “‘I felt that some day you’d come 
back, that you might need the place at its 
very best.” 

A quick stab ®f pain went through the man. 

“And Jimmy Carey, when I spoke about 
that two hundred and fifty dollars an acre, I 
was talking about the Jones place. Your 
acres ought to be worth,—well at least, ten 
thousand—without the stock.” 

He turned quickly. [ Concluded on page twelve } 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


HE cost of an automobile to 

the owner is the selling price of 

the car less its re-sale or ex- 
change value at the time when the 
owner wishes to dispose of the car. In 
other words, it is not the list price of 
the car alone. The car’s value to 
someone else at a later date must be 
considered. 

For example, take the case of two 
different automobiles, one listed at 
$1,000 and the other at $900. Suppose 
that at the end of a season, the $1,000 
car sells for $900 and the $900 car sells 
for only $700. Noting the differences 
between the original prices and the 
re-sale prices, it is evident that the 
$1,000 car only cost the owner $100, 
while the cheaper car cost $200. And 
that makes the $1,000 car a better in- 
vestment. 

For, after all, it must be remembered 
that the purchase of a motor car is an 
investment in personal transportation. 
Interest or payment on the investment 
comes to the owner in the form of ser- 
vice, which is valued in the measure 
of its comfort, convenience and relia- 
bility in saving the owner’s time and in 
cutting down distances. 


SSUMING that payments in ser- 
vice are satisfactory, the owner has 
yet to figure on the re-sale value of the 
car the same as he does with other busi- 
ness transactions where the value of the 
principal is likely to change. The less 
a car depreciates, or lowers in the esti- 
mation of the motoring public, from the 
time the owner bought it until the time 
he sells it, the greater has been the 
value of its service and the less has been 
the cost of this service in actual money. 
The difference between the selling 
price and the re-sale value of a motor 
car depends on three factors: 

1. Serviceability of the car. 

2. Durability of the car. 

3. Desirability of the car. 

It is possible to produce a car with 
attractive lines and to praise it in glow- 
ing terms of such nature as to influence 
some motorists to become purchasers. 
But when any number of the cars are 
in actual operation it does not take the 
public long to discover that the merit 
of the car is confined solely to its 
beauty. When an owner of a car of 
this type attempts to re-sell, he finds 
that the price another is willing to pay 
for it is considerably below the price at 
which it was originally purchased. 


And, then there are cars that perform 
with satisfaction for a season or two, 
but lack the sufficient qualities of dura- 
bility to make them attractive to other 
buyers. Consequently, the exchange 
value of the car is low. 

Other cars may be both serviceable 
and durable, yet, because of their size, 
design or, perhaps, the absence of an 
efficient service organization to support 
them, motorists generally do not con: 
sider them good investments. 


HEN these three factors—ser- 

viceability, durability and desira- 
bility—are combined in one car, then 
that car represents an unusual value in 
motor transportation. The owner is 
not only certain of receiving satisfac- 
tory payments in service on his invest- 
ment, but he also knows that when he 
wants to sell or exchange his car, he 
will get a price for it that compares 
favorably with the original cost. 

Just as the man who makes a careful 
investment in real estate buys property 
in a community where every indication 
points to increased values, so does the 
judicious owner purchase a car- that is 
constantly increasing in the estimation 
of the public and which, therefore, 
insures a high re-sale value. 

In other words, the cautious motor- 
ist, who is as prudent in the choice of 
his motor car as he is in the selection of 
any other piece of business equipment, 
buys an automobile that is accepted as 
standard in motor car values. And 
because it is a standard product, he 
knows that there will always be a de- 
mand for it; that its re-sale value will 
not deteriorate far below its original cost, 
and that in the years to come, its manu- 
facturer will continue to maintain the 
reputation the car has earned through 
years of satisfactory performance. 


HE truth, that Buick values have 
for many years been standard 
values, has been stated frequently. 
And, in connection with this discussion 
on the relation between price and re- 
sale value, the statement bedrs repeating. 
For the universal recognition of this 
fact, that Buick is standard in the 
motor world, has much to do with the 
low cost of the Buick—the slight differ- 
ence between the selling price and the 
re-sale or exchange price. 
In Buick, the important factors of 
serviceability, durability and desira- 
bility are found to be happily united. 


Buick is built to serve, and, backed 
by an efficient and widespread service 
organization, the purchase of a Buick 
is a guarantee of uninterrupted trans- 
portation. 

And correctly designed and carefully 
manufactured, Buick is also the stand- 
ard of durability. Its mechanical excel- 
lence is the result of twenty years’ 
adherence to accepted engineering 
ideals. The best materials and pains- 
taking workmanship make it a car 
that lasts. 

Its desirability is evidenced in the 
demand that continues far in excess of 
the number of cars the Buick Motor 
Company, with its tremendous and 


ever-increasing’ facilities; is able to 
produce. 
Buick values have been increased 


season after season, so consistent has 
been the effort to build a better car. 
And building for quality, rather than to 
price, Buick has produced a car for 
Nineteen Twenty One which stands 
for the greatest value in motor trans- 
portation the Buick Motor Company 
has yet offered the public. 


ITH the announcement of the 

better Buick for Nineteen Twenty 
One, the exchange value of all previous 
models was enhanced. Had a car of 
inferior quality been produced, which 
would have been inconsistent with 
Buick policies, the re-sale value of older 
Buick models would have been lowered. 

The fact that Buick is a car with a 
high re-sale value has been appreciated 
by careful buyers everywhere, who are 
positive that Buick will not build a 
cheaper car, but always a better car, 
even if it is necessary to increase the 
selling price. They know that Buick 
will strive always to uphold the Buick 
name for motor car quality and value. 

Such buyers understand the relation 
between the original price and the 
exchange’ price. In addition to enjoy- 
ing the comfort and satisfaction Buick 
affords, they know they have made a 
good financial investment. 

So, it is well when one talks of the 
low price of a car to make a careful 
analysis of conditions. Apply the 
tests of serviceability, durability and 
desirability. 

And whenever a Buick owner studies 
his car in this connection, he is further 
impressed with the remarkably low 
cost of his car, regardless of the price he 
originally paid for his Buick. 
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uilding the Efficient Buick Radiator 


ADIATION, which is the 
casting off of surplus 
heat over and above 

that required to operate the 
motor at the right temperature 
to insure efficient gasoline 
consumption, is one of the 
important problems in the 
designing and building of an 
internal combustion engine. 

The temperature of the 
water in the radiator always 
represents a certain amount 
of fuel—heat units that have 
not been converted into actual 
working power. The fewer 
there are of these wasted heat 
units, the greater will be the 
efficiency of the motor. 

All internal combustion 
motors are heat engines, but 
it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated for 
power, because, unless some 
means of cooling the motor is 
used the heat soon becomes 
so great as to be destructive. So, in mak- 
ing the cylinder castings, water passages 
are cast around the cylinders in such a man- 
ner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water. 

It is evident, therefore, that the less water 
jacketed space there isin a motor, the greater 
the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, because 
a smaller area of the cylinder walls and com- 
bustion chamber will be exposed to the cool- 
ing influence of the water. 

Recognition of thisfact more than twenty 
years ago convinced Buick engineers of the 
correctness of the Buick Valve-in-Head de- 
sign, because the arrangement of the valves 
permits a smaller, more compact combustion 
chamber than is possible in either the L-head 
or T-head type. 

The Buick Valve-in-Head motor not only 
affords the minimum of water jacketed space 
that is possible to secure for any given size of 
cylinder, but, with its large valves located in 
a straight line above the piston, it permits the 
dead exhaust gases to be expelled quickly and 
easily at the conclusion of each working stroke 
of each piston. This means a more perfect 
working, or power, stroke in the Buick motor, 
because the incoming charges of gas are pure. 

The water in the jackets around the cylin- 
der walls is in turn cooled by the radiator on 
the front of the car. This radiator differs 
from the ordinary hot water radiator in 
that it is used to keep the {temperature of 
the motor down to a safe point, while the 
heating radiator emits heat for the purpose 
of warming a room. 





Assembling the core and giving it its first bath in solder 





Pressing the top of the radiator 
out of a heavy sheet of brass 


Pressing the radiator shell out of 
one piece of decp drawing steel 


































Here is one of the little 

machines that forms the 

cells that make up the 
radiator core 


Subjecting the core to a compressed air test under water 


The heat in the water of 
either type of radiator is con- 
ducted by the metal walls of 
the radiator to the outside 
where it is absorbed by the 
air. And, it is well to bear 
in mind that every single heat 
unit is equivalent to a definite 
amount of fuel, for the simple 
reason that the heat is gener- 
ated by the combustion of 
the fuel. 

Starting with a motor that 
requires less water jacketed 
space, and consequently less 
water to cool, Buick has de- 
signed a radiator that works 
in perfect conjunction with 
the rest of the cooling system. 
The Buick radiator is made 
in its entirety at the Buick 
factory in Flint. ‘ 

The making of a Buick 
radiator is similar to the 
manufacture of other Buick 
units and parts in that the 
characteristic plan of progressive manufac- 
ture is followed; in that the parts that go 
to make the unit are inspected at the end of 
every step in their development; in that 
skilled specialists concentrate their efforts 
and the results of their experience and knowl- 
edge on single phases of the manufacture, 
and in that special machinery and methods 
are employed wherever it is found possible 
to improve the quality of the parts or to 
save time in their completion. 

This system in combination with the 
closest attention to the minute details of 
construction and the large-scale production, 
which virtually makes this plan of manu- 
facture possible, results in a Buick radiator 
of unusual quality and remarkably low cost. 

A considerable portion of the radiator is 
manufactured in the large sheet metal plant, 
where four or five hundred other parts that 
go into the finished Buick car are made, from 
small washers to the heavy metal panels of 
the Buick body. 

A section of this plant is devoted to the 
building of the outer part of the radiator, or 
sheli, the top and bottom compartments 
and the brackets, with which the radiator is 
secured to the frame of the car. The inner 
part, or core, is made in the radiator de- 
partment, adjacent to the sheet metal 
factory, and it is here that the radiator 
is completed. 

The preparation of the radiator shell is an 
interesting example of Buick efficiency in 
manufacture. Afterthe shell has been stamp- 
ed out of extra deep drawing steel, it passes 
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Here the core is firmly secured in the strong radiator shell 


on to a huge press, which, in one operation, 
punches out 54 holes for the leather strip on 
which the hood rests, the filling tube, the 
drain, the end of the crankshaft and the 
brackets and supports. 

While this operation is continuing, the top 
and bottom compartments are being stamped 
out of heavy brass. 

The shells and compartments are conveyed 
to the radiator assembly department, where 
the famous Buick cores are made. Before 
the department accepts the shells, they are 
polished and inspected. The brackets and 
re-enforcement braces are then riveted and 
welded to the shells. 

The core of a radiator is the important part 
of it. Its design involves a number of 
engineering problems, for it must not only 
be able to hold a certain amount of water but 
must also be able to furnish sufficient cooling 
area to lower the temperature of the water to 
the proper degree 

The Buick radiator accomplishes these 
things perfectly and, in addition, its core 
lends itself to simple methods of manufacture 
and to quick and easy repair in case of 
accident. 


HE design of the Buick radiator is 

such that it not only affords the 

maximum ot cooling space to the 
water, but is the simplest, cheapest and 
quickest radiator to repair in case of acci- 
dent. 

A small leak may be plugged up tem- 
porarily with anything that is convenient 
until the proper time comes to remove the 
radiator for repair 

If the leak is a large one, the affected 
area may be cut out entirely and a new 
repair section fitted into place in such a 
manner as to avoid detection, without 
interfering in sny way with the circulation 
or cooling properties. This is distinctly 
a Buick feature. 

After the radiator has been removed 
from the car, the outer shell is loosened and 
taken off the core by taking off the stove 
polts and the shim at the bottom. ‘The 
damaged part is then cut out with a ham- 
mer and chisel, care being taken to cut 
along one of the verticai tubes (see photo- 
graph) and then to cut at right angles top 
and bottom. Always remove a square or 
oblong section. in cutting, see that you 
do not damage any of the sound cells. 
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The core consists of nearly 2,000 small 
square tubes, through which cool air is drawn 
by the radiator fan and around which the 
water circulates. 

These squares of brass are made on a small 
ingenuous machine that is almost human in 





Soldering on the top and bottom coinpartments 
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And then the radiator is again tested before it is declared completed 


the way it folds and presses the incoming 
strip of brass into double rows of tubes. 

The rows, which run horizontally across 
the-radiator, are cut off and assembled to 
form the core. When they are locked accu- 
rately in place, they are dipped in a bath of 
solder, which is maintained at an even 
temperature. The core is then inspected and 
passed into a second bath of solder. This 
completes the core, making it especially solid 
and water-tight. : 

After it has been inspected, the core is 
conveyed to the assembly bench, where the 
top and bottom pans are soldered on. The 
radiator filling tube and drain cock having 
been attached to the pans, the core is then 
subjected to a test of ten pounds air pressure 
under water for any leaks that might have 
developed. 

If, after a sufficient time, no bubbles rise 
to the surface, the radiator shell is attached 
to the core, and the assembly is again tested. 
When the Buick name-plate has been secured 
at the front, the radiator is finished, a product 
of the Buick factory and entirely in keeping 
with the quality of the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor car. 





With a soldering iron, melt the solder 
around the edges of the section you have 
cut, and lift out the damaged part. Trim 
off top and bottom with scissors, leaving 
a small flange on each cell to be soldered 
over and seal the joints. 

With a hack saw, cut a section from the 
repair sections furnished of the proper size 
to fit the opening. This can be done by 
counting the number of cells each way, 
vertically and horizontally. The section 
should also be cut vertically along the line 
of the vertical tubes, in order to zive proper 
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Simplicity Marks Repair of Buick Radiator 


circulation. Put the repair section lightly 
in a vise, being careful not to damage the 
edges, and trim off the metal smooth all 
around. Then solder over the loose ends 
of the cells top and bottom. 

The section is now ready to put in place. 
With a hammer, lightly tap the edges of 
the cells all around the outside of the cut 
in the radiator proper, as well as on the 
outside of the section, bending the radiator 
cells outward a little and the section cells 
inward, so the section will not bind when 
forced in place. Place a block of wood on 
top of the section and tap it with a hammer 
until it is flush with the rest of the radiator. 

Then with a small pai of pliers, force 
the edges of the cells together all around 
the edges and straighten them up so that 
the line of the cut is scarcely visible. Sol- 
der all around the edges of the cut on both 
sides of the radiator and test for leaks. 

As will be seen from the sectional photo- 
graph shown, this leaves all of the vertical 
iubes in exactly the same condition as they 
were before the section was put in, and 
does away entirely with an unsightly re- 
pair job, reduced circulation space or the 
cost of a new radiator. 
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Model Nineteen Twenty One—Forty Five meets their idea 


The unusual combination of beauty, usefulness and dependability in this five-passenger open 
model has been accomplished -by twenty-years’ devotion to the manufacture of a thoroughly 
reliable motor car. 


design and ser 
is gratifying to 
of the new Nin 
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Model Nineteen Twenty One—Forty Seven 


In addition to the remarkable power, convenience and comfort built into this five-passenger closed 
car, owners have found that it is designed and manufactured to combine unlimited performance 
with uninterrupted use. 


Model Nineteen Tn 


Considering the many uses of a car 
the new Buick roadster, with its poy 
is chosen by so many owners who pre 





Model Nineteen Twenty One—Forty Six 
Equally appropriate for business or social use, this four-passenger closed model, powered with the 


sturdy Buick Valve-in-Head Motor, has firmly established itself with the performance promised i h Y a 
by its clean-cut appearance. moiem 
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mechani | 
echanical Model Nineteen Twenty One—Forty Eight 
ity. And it This large coupe, seating four comfortably, luxurious and refined, possesses distinctive features 
that recommend it to the discriminating driver, but none of these features will be more highly 
that many prized than Buick mechanical excellence. 
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Model Nineteen Twenty One—Forty Nine 


Built for strenuous service, this big seven-passenger open model, possesses an enormous capacity 
for work—a capacity that is made possible by building the car as a whole along the same efficient 
lines that characterize the powerful Buick Valve-in-Head Motor. 


\—Forty Four 


4 there is little wor.der that 
|, strength ane endurance, 
imited passenger capacity. 





Model Nineteen Twenty One—Fifty 


The completeness as to detail in this large seven-passenger sedan marks it, both, in point of beauty 
ON and utility, as a masterpiece of Buick designers and engineers, men who have spent twenty years 
) in bringing out the Nineteen Twenty One line. 
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Beautiful Memphis likes 


4 beautiful car 


MEMPHIS is another American city where 
folks nearly always think of Buick when they 
think of a beautiful, businesslike automobile. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about 
the Buick consists in the numbers of success- 
ful people in any community whose buying 
judgment will always single out the Buick. 

It is not at all a fad with them; it is merely 
the application of the same lines of thought 
in relation to a good investment which has 
contributed to their own individual success. 


In short, the Buick is a good investment. 





owned a Buick Model E-45. 


Mrs. W. E. Ho xt, wife of Mr.W. E. Holt of the Oliver-Finnie Co. 
of Memphis, has owned and finds the Buick Model K-Six-49 very 
satisfactory for both city and country driving. Mr. Holt has also 
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Mr. L. A. Cupps, branch manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of Memphis, uses a Buick K-Six-44 as a business car. 







Mr. Frank F. Hill, president ot the Union and Planters 
Bank & Trust Company, of Memphis, owns and drives 
a Buick Mode! K-Six-44. 


Mrs. Frankutn T. Turner of Leland, Mississippi, is a firm believer 

in the sturdy qualities of the Buick. In the above picture, Mrs. 

Turner is shown standing at the side of her latest Buick, a Model 
K-50. Leland is a neighbor city to Memphis. 
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Me. R. L. Marruews, Memphis real estate dealer, in his Buick 
Model K-45. Mr. Matthews has owned two other Buicks. 


Mr. N. F. Ozsurn of the Ozburn- 
Abston & Company, wholesale auto- 
mobile supply house, finds the Buick 
Model K-Six-46 an ideal car for 
business and pleasure. 


Mr. S. R. HamBieton, prominent Memphis druggist, finds the 
Buick K-45 an ideal car for business. 





Mrs. Grorce Taytog, wife of Mr. George Tayloe of the Tayloe Paper 
Company of Memphis, after using a Buick D-45 for two years, now 
drives a Buick Model K-Six-50. otber Buick Models. 


Mr. E. O, Bartey of the Roush, Hobbs & Bailey Company, real 
estate dealers, in his Buick coupe. Mr. Bailey has owned three 
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HE storage battery 


an excellent generator is charging the battery. An owner 
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Caring for the Storage Battery 


If the car is not used for some time, the 
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example of those units of a car, which should never add acid to the solution, as it battery should be tested immediately after 


with ordinary attention give good ser- will not evaporate. 


the car is taken out. 


Should the hydrometer 


vice for an indefinite period, but when neg- When current is discharged from the reading be less than 1.250, the battery should 
lected through lack of regular care, will not battery, the acid in the solution combines be recharged at the battery station. When 
always perform up to their maximum effi- with the material in the plates and forms a_ the car is placed in storage for any length of 
coating of sulphate of lead on the plates. In time, it is best to leave the battery at the 
The very nature of the work a battery is charging the battery, this action is reversed, station, where it may receive regular in- 


ciency. 


called upon to do demands that it be given the acid returning to the solution. 
systematic attention. No matter how well a As the acid is heavier than water, a 


spection and care. 
With the advent of cold weather, it is well 


storage battery is constructed, it must be hydrometer test of the solution tells accu- to be especially careful in attending to the 
‘ rately whether the battery has a full charge battery. First, see that the level of the 

For instance, the level of the electrolyte, or not by showing the specific gravity of the solution is maintained, and, second, that the 
or acid solution, in the battery should be solution. This test should be made regularly hydrometer reading is kept up to .rmal. A 
carefully watched, pure distilled water being every few weeks, either by the driver or by _ battery that is charged and in good condition 


looked after occasionally. 


added when necessary to keep the level well the battery service station. 
It is also advisable to keep the top of the degrees below zero. 
The charging and discharging of a battery 


Another point in obtaining the maximum is an endless chain and only these simple 


above the plates. 


Once a week is not too often to inspect the battery wiped clean and dry. 
electrolyte, and the more one drives, the 


will not freeze in a temperature as low as 60 


. 


more often should the solution be examined — efficiency of the battery, is to leave it once precautions are required to insure good ser- 
by removing the filling plugs, because the or twice a season with the Buick dealer or vice. 


water in the electrolyte evaporates while the — battery service station for inspection. 
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Suppose that it did pull me through? hundreds of others, you win for a while and 


limmy’s Harvest—c4 Thanksgiving Story 


(Continued from page four) 


would need all I could give you. Yourre like 


Faithful attention is repaid in_per- 
formance. 
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come back. Oh, I’ve watched you there in game, Jimmy, why not give it up for some- 
the big world and I knew that some day you — thing worth while?”’ 

“And you?” he asked. 

“T will go away from here—the outside 


What would become of you—after all the then you lose everything. It’s not a paying world holds no terrors for me,”’ she replied. 


work you've done?”’ 

“Why, I hadn't 
thought of that—” 

“But this place should 
have been yours. I 
should have given it to 
you years ago. You’ve 
taken it and_ builded, 
while I failed. No, Beth, 
the place is yours, now 
and forever. You're to 
do what you wish with 
it—I’ll not touch a cent 
of it.” He took the bank 
book and laid it in her 
lap. 

For a minute there 
was silence. 

“Tt can’t bethat way,” 
Beth said softly. “It 
wouldn’t be fair. What 
will become of you?” 

“T don’t know. Tm 
a man—I can pick my- 
self up a living. Per- 
haps some Thanksgiving 
day will find me thankful 
for my harvest.” 

She crossed to where 
he stood and placed her 
hands on his shoulders. 
She looked up into his 
eyes, and read _ there 
thethoughtsand struggle 
going on within him. 

“Jimmy, don’t you 
realize that there’s a 
man’s work here? Why 
can’t you stay? Why 
can’t you go on with the 
work I’ve only started?” 

He did not answer. 

“Go and settle your 
affairs in the city and 
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CLEVELAND TUBE MILL 


MICHIGAN TUBE MILL 
W GRAND BLVO GS COLTMAN ROAD 
DETROIT J CLEVELAND 
f rixwiees 


THE NATIONAL COPPER & SMELTING COMPANY 


SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER TUBING 
GENERAL OFFICES 1639-4! COLTMAN ROAD 


CLEVELAND 


Detroit, October 7, 1920 


Buick Motor Company, 
Flint, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


I think it is coming to you, so I am going to 
"register" for you a certain conversation which took place 
between a Mr. S. and myself while on the way to the golf 
links yesterday in my Buick Coupe. Al was telling me 
about a new and wonderful "Eight" he was figuring on 
buying, the price of which was about $5500. I incidentally 
remarked that this was my eighth Buick and I was sure my 
ninth car would also be a Buick. 


My talk went something like this: "You see, PN or antes Re 
a nice thing for a man that has loads of money to buy the 
new and experimental high-priced cars——somebody’s got 
to pay for exploiting the possibilities of the industry, 
but it seems to me that Buicks stimulate pride of owner— 
ship the same as the $5000 babies. 


"That speedometer registers a little over 19,000 miles 
and I’ve never had the motor down or bearings tightened 
and only spent a few dollars on the generator. This car 
in two years has never been painted and it has had plenty 
of baths in sun and winter sleet. It really looks 
good yet. 


"You see that big car passing. Hear those squeaky 
wheels. JI don’t ever remember having anything like that 
on any of my Buicks since the first old Model BHO Se ees Ke 
my brakes relined the other day and it Pleased me greatly 
when the garage man showed me the old lining, stating that 
it still would have been good for a long time. 


"I don’t recall ever breaking any springs and my 
driving is only ordinary. My tire mileage is also good 
and when we get to the club, just 17 miles, I know that I 
have used only one gallon of gasoline. Al, it strikes me 
that there seems to be a little character in this bus 
that probably emanates from somewhere in the Buick 
organization. 


"I’m satisfied with Buicks, Al. Now tell me some more 
about your 'eight.'" "Not a thing, Cap," he replied, 
"I owned two Buicks and they served me the same way. I 
guess I’ve just got a nut idea, (He hit me on the back). 
Cap, I’m simply going to kill it when I get on that tee." 
That also proved to be a nut idea. 


Best wishes, 


A. B. WALTON 
40 Virginia Park 











“No,” hecried quickly, 
“you'll stay — promise 
me you'll stay with me, 
I need you.” 

“If you want me to— 
I will.” There was a 
little catch in her voice 
as she spoke the last 
two words, a_ hidden 
sob that betrayed her 
heart. 

“Want you to?” he 
breathed the words 
rather than spoke them. 
“You wonder-woman— 
to still care after all 
the neglect, after all the 
empty years. Ill al- 
ways want you. My 
daily life will be one long 
prayer of thankfulness. 
You—you still love me, 
don’t you?” 

She did not answer 
him in words, but he 
saw in her eyes her 
answer. He realized how 
glorious was his Thanks- 
giving harvest—love! 


200,000 Miles 
and Still Running 


R. E. L. Dodge, of 

Thatcher, Texas, 
writes: ““My 1908 Model 
10 Buick, which I have 
had for eight years or 
more, has run over 
200,000 miles and will 
move right along yet. 
The car still has the 
original motor and radi- 
ator that came from the 
factory.” 
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Young People and the Buick 


BUICK beauty, simplicity, ease of control 
and dependability are distinctive characteristics 
that have won the hearts of women drivers 


everywhere. And there is, perhaps, no better 


evidence of the high pinnacle gained by 
Buick than the unbounded faith bestowed 


on it by the younger drivers. 






Tuts Butck doesn’t look like a 
“Mud Hen,” but Miss Miriam 
Buettell of Dubuque, Iowa, says 
it is, and she should know for she 
has given it considerable expe- 
rience in the Iowa gumbo. She 
also says she has no difficulty 
making it climb the many hills 
around Dubuque. 


Miss IpA May Keyes has driven her E-Six-44 Buick 11,000 miles 

with hardly any expense for service. When buying, she selected the 

Buick car herself and says she is highly satisfied. She purchased 
from A. H. Drysdale, Decatur, Illinois. 


&E 


Miss Cresste Ravurp, of Decatur, Illinois, has toured eastern and 

western states, covering 13,000 miles, with practically no expense 

for service on her E-Six-45 Buick, purchased in 1918. There is no 
question in her mind regarding her next car. 


Miss Post is a cashier in Delviuere, Illinois, and drives to and trom 

her work every day, a distance of seven and a half miles. She has 

had eight years’ driving experience and says her Buick always serves 
her regardless of condition of roads or weather 


“T pon’T KNOW anything about a car except how to drive it, and 

that’s all I need to know about a Buick,” says Miss Frances Rock- 

well, of Galesburg, Illinois, a high school girl who has traveled 50,000 

miles in this D-47 Buick sedan. “TI have never been held up on the 
road for any cause whatever,” she writes. 
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From Atlanta, 


TOURIST’S log that reads like a story, 

from the first page to the last is that of 

Mrs. Mittie Baldwin Hall, her nephew, 

R. E. White and Miss Nellie Bob Baldwin, who 

recently arrived in Seattle from their home, 

Atlanta, Georgia, in their 
H-Six-45 Buick. 

Their adventures were 
varied and colorful. Leav- 
ing Atlanta, they motored 
toward Nashville—but 
their sailing was by no 
means smooth all the way. 

“For nine hundred 
miles,”’ said Mrs. Hall, ““we 
plowed through mud and 
water, at times hub deep. 
In some places mule teams 
were kept by the wayside 
to pull travelers out of 
mud holes that were abso- 
lutely impassable. It often 


required four mules or ten 
men to pull a car out. 
Near Fulton, Missiouri, 
we were stalled in mud 


that seemed endless from 

five in the afternoon ‘till ten at night. Directly 
behind us were five Buick cars in a driveaway 
from the factory at Flint, and we shall never 
forget the courtesy and friendliness of the 
They came ahead and helped lay 
borrowed cord wood in the road. By means 
of their assistance and a quarter of a mile of 
wood road, we were finally able to continue 
our journey. 


drivers. 


Touring and 


OING through Ice Box and Hell Gate 
canyons, our Buick just seemed to point 
its nose up and go right over hills, sand 

And as I have been reading the 

trips of different Buick owners for four years, 

I thought you would be interested in a trip 

my wife and two daughters and myself took 

last summer. We toured out through Yellow- 
stone Park and Denver, Colorado, and back 
again in our Buick D-Six-45. 

We left our home town and went to Mason 
City and Clear Lake. After we left Clear 
Lake we struck the worst roads we had on all 
our trip. The mud had hardened to some 
extent but the heavy traffic which had gone 
over it the day before to the big celebration at 
Emmetsburgh had cut it up terribly. The ruts 
were so deep that our muffler was simply 
choked with mud and we came down in the 
ruts so hard that our extra tire 
was knocked loose at the bottom. 

We camped in the city park at 
Emmetsburgh, having gone 157 
miles and the last 57 of it in low 
or intermediate gear. But the true 
merits of the Buick had been put 
to a good test and we hadn’t been 
stuck once: 

The next day we went through 
Spencer, Iowa, Lake Okaboja, 
Spirit Lake and Lake Park. We 
had our first puncture near Sioux 


and stones. 


Falls, S. D. We camped at a 
little place 20 miles north of 


Sioux Falls that night. 

Near Wessington we met tour- 
ists who told us there were some 
bad roads ahead of us but they 
were nothing to the roads we had 
come over. We arrived in Pierre, 
South Dakota, about noon and 


At camp near Dell Rapids, South Dakota 
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Georgia, to Seattle, Washington 


By Miss Harriet Geithmann 


“And with it all, we came out on top, with- 
out a trace of engine trouble. When we 


crossed the Tennessee River, we had to sit on 





Mrs. Mittie Baldwin Hall, companions, and their 
Atlanta-Seattle Buick 


the backs of the seats to keep from being 
soaked. We needed to give the car no other 
attention than a change of oil after that trip. 

“When we came to Gunner Mountains in 
Tennessee, we met cars returning and were 
warned that crossing was impossible; but we 
made the attempt and earned the distinction 
of being the first party over.” 


Camping Throug 


By R. L. Glenn, Oelwein, Iowa 


stayed there the rest of the day and that 
night. We took a swim in soft artesian 
water there, too. 

We started through the Black Hills. There 
is wonderful scenery all the way through 
these miniature mountains. We went through 
White Wood and went up along steep grades 
with hair pin turns and all kinds of curves to 
4,500 feet. Then we went down grade to 
Deadwood, which has an altitude of 3500 
feet, and then climbed mountains all day. 
We passed through Ice Box and Hell Gate 
canyons in which were beautiful sights. 


That night we camped at Sundance, 
Wyoming. We went from Sundance to 
Gillette, where we were told to go to Sheridan 
to avoid the Big Horn mountains. 





A short rest outside of Emmetsburgh, Iowa 


The Blue Canyon, New Mexico, the Grand 
Canyon, Arizona, Walnut Canyon, the home 
of the Cliff Dwellers, all filled the travelers 
with admiration. 

The trip across the Mohave desert was 
accomplished in two days, 
the first day including 
about two-thirds of the 
trip. The night inter- 
vening was spent in the 
car under the open sky. 

The mileage of the trip 
was 6,768. The total mile- 
age of the:r car is 15,526. 
This trip was made with- 
out the slightest trouble 
of any kind, and without 
changing spark plugs or 
grinding valves. 

“T have never met with 
greater friendliness,” said 
Mrs. Hall. My corres- 
pondence list has swelled 
to unbelievable propor- 
tions. 

“We also found Buick 
service perfect, to say the 
least. At all times of the day and night, 
Buick men put themselves and their garages 
at our service. 

In the West, from Yakima to Seattle, Mrs. 
Hall and her party felt the gasoline shortage, 
and had to travel with only kerosene. But 
the Buick was reliable, and made no trouble 
whatever. The party returned to Atlanta via 
the Lincoln highway. 


Seven States 


In the Crow Indian reservation we camped 
at Crow, the head agency, with Indians for 
company, and later we spent six wonderful 
days in Yellowstone Park, leaving by the 
Cody entrance, down to the mammoth 
Shoshone dam. 

The roads from Crow to Billings, Montana, 
were good. From Billings we followed the 
Yellowstone Trail, the first excellent roads we 
had had. Following the Yellowstone Trail 
along Yellowstone River to Livingston we 
passed through some narrow passes but the 
roads were good. 

From here we went down the canyon to 
Cody, and from there to Thermopolis, Lost 
Cabin, Casper, and through the great oil fields 
of Glen Rock. We camped at Douglas and 
traveled from there to Cheyenne. We got to 
Cheyenne the last day of Frontiers’ day. We 
passed on to Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, Esteys Park and Denver, 
where we camped nine days. 
Then we took the »Golden Belt 
route for home which went 
through Kansas up through 
Hastings, Nebraska. 

We had motored in seven states 
and had driven 3,600 miles. We 
had no trouble on our whole trip. 
Our outfit consisted of a side tent 
to fit up to the side of the car and 
a fly over the car. We made a 
rack of the tent poles in which 
we carried the tent and bedding 
and three suit cases, a food box, 
which ran the length of the run- 
ning board, carried all food and 
cooking utensils. Besides this we 
had four folding army cots, one 
suitcase and a traveling bag, bed- 
ding and cooking outfit. 
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In this Issue— 


MR. SAINT PETER’S CHRISTMAS —By Anne Emerson 
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cA Boy and a Girl 


I saw them one day in the sunshine, 





















Out there where the clover blows;— 
A wee little tiny towheaded girl 

And a boy with a freckled nose; 
With an old straw hat without any brim 

And galluses holding his clothes ; 
A wee little girl with a pigtail braid 





And a boy with two stubbed toes. 
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. I saw them one eve in the twilight, 
|] 
3 Down there where the river flows; 
| 

a, The pigtail braid is a big braid now— 
| How a lad or a lassie grows pe 
rs The old straw hat is a new hat now 

And never a freckle shows 
On the face of a youth who, bending his head, 


Gives a fairheaded maiden a rose. 
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2 I saw them again ix. the sunshine, 

: 8 

= And whatever de you suppose ? 

a 

= Between and about them ihere romped 
= And ran and clung to their clothes 
Ss 


A wee little tiny tow>eaded g-~’ 
And a boy with two stubbed toes; 

A wee little girl with a pigtail braid 
And a boy with a freckled nose. 


—MAURICE SMILEY 
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Number Twelve 


Mr. Saint Peter’s Christmas 





| The Selectmen and Elders of Goss Hollow 
ineite you to be present at the 

| Annual Christmas Tree 

to be held in the town hall on Christmas Eve, 
December the twenty-fourth 

at seven-thirty o'clock, sharp. 

Selectman Jonas Brewster 





{ Elder [liphalet Goss 





LIPHALET Goss, Junior, a rosy-cheeked 
bundle of boyhood carefully pulled one 
of the startling pink handbills from the 

packet tied to his sled, and pounded with two 
fat fists on the door of the blacksmith shop. 

“Mr. Saint Peter! Aren’t youhome? Open 
the door. It’s me, Eliphalet Goss, and I’ve 
got something for you.” 

A metallic clang of a falling hammer, a 
creaking step on bare boards, then the door 
opened to disclose Mr. Saint Peter, a bent 
figure in a red cardigan jacket and brown 
apron, village blacksmith of Goss Hollow. 

There was a twinkle in Mr. Saint Peter’s 
eyes, as he looked down at the little boy who 
had burst in the door, and stood, laughingly, 
in front of the forge, warming his hands at 
the blaze and tossing the snow from his 
knitted skating cap. 

“So Eliphalet Goss has come again to see 
Saint Peter. What is it? The sled needs 
mending—new runners, perhaps, or a cord?” 

“No, sir!” Eliphalet chuckled, as he held 
the pink slip behind him. 

“Jes’ one more guess, Mr. Saint Peter 

“You’ve brought a feast for Saint Peter’s 
dinner from the table of the good angel whose 
mame you never will tell. Am I not right?— 
a chicken breast, or a piece of pie? Or—you 
have brought me back the old shirt. It has 
now new cuffs and a new neck band stitched 
by the beautiful fingers of the nameless 
angel? She has mended the shirt as she 
mends the socks?” 

“No, siree!”’ Eliphalet thrust the handbill 
into Mr. Saint Peter’s hands. ‘‘You’re no 
good guessing. Jes’ read that!” 

“It’s about the Christmas tree! It’s only 
ten cents to go in, and a present you hang on 
the tree for somebody you like. Everybody 
in the Hollow’s goin’—Dad and the Brewsters 
and all the rest. Why, Mis’ Brewster’s been 
making pies for it for a week. You’ll come, 
won't you, Mr. Saint Peter?” 

Mr. Saint Peter took a pair of bone-rimmed 
spectacles from the pocket of his apron and tip- 
tilted them across his nose. Then he unfolded 
the paper, slowly spelling the printed words. 
As he read, his bent figure seemed to droop 
a trifle lower, his shaggy brows knotted, and 
his smiling mouth took on a sterner line. 

“No, my little Eliphalet. You have made 
a mistake, through the kindness of your little- 
man heart. The presence of Sxint Peter, the 
blacksmith, is not needed at t... grand party.” 


p? 





By Anne Emerson 


“I would be an unwelcome guest at the 
party,” the man said slowly, after a moment 
of thought, “I would not be so in my home, 
the little village on the River Racquette. 
There Saint Peter would have been the 
honored guest. 


But here—”’ 

The blacksmith indicated with a sweep of 
his arm the long snow drifted, New England 
street with its rows of chastely austere houses. 

“No, young man, I can’t go to the party, 
you are really the only friend I have here.” 








“And—you will listen while I play the old 


tunes on the violin?” 


Mr. Saint Peter smiled kindly, wistfully, 
at the boy, and went to the door of the shop, 
opened it a crack to admit a gust of wind ana 
a fat Maltese cat who, now that her cries for 
entrance had been heard, entered with great 
dignity. She shook the snow daintily from 
her feet as she crossed the shop and sat down 
comfortably in front of the forge. 

“Why, it’s Lily Scott, Miss Anne Rickaby’s 
cat.” Eliphalet stooped down as he spoke 
to smooth the back of Lily who rose, erected 
her tail majestically in gratitude. 

The blacksmith, without answer, bustled 
across to a corner shelf and took down a pink 
bordered saucer into which he poured the 
contents of a cracked blue pitcher, and then 
placed it in front of Lily. 

“Tam wrong. I have another friend. She 
has come across the road from the millinery 
shop of Miss Anne. There is no dish too 
fine for her, and no cream too rich, is there, 
my good Puss?” 





Mr. Saint Peter bent down, listening proud- 
ly to Lily’s impolite gurglings. 

“T'll tell you what,” the man took the boys 
small hand in his own, ““We’ll make a com- 
promise, littke man. On Christmas Eve, 
you shall come here, to the blacksmith shop. 
Together, Saint Peter, and his friend, Eliphalet, 
shall have their Christmas. Santa Claus shall 
crawl down thischimney. Ah,a fine party.” 

“There isn’t any Santa Claus.” Eliphalet 
spoke with ironic finality. 

“Ah, but you shall see him on Christmas 
Eve—here.” Mr. Saint Peter laughed merrily. 

“Well, alright, I'll come.” 

Eliphalet pulled his cap down over his ears. 
“And [ll take Lily Scott over to Miss 
Rickaby’s now, on my way home ‘cause I was 
going by that way anyhow to give her an 
invitation! Goodbye, Mr. Saint Peter, I 
reckon the shirt’ll be done so’s I can fetch it 
when I come around Christmas Eve.” 

And with the cat tucked under one arm, 
the little boy left the blacksmith shop and 
trudged across the drifted road, dragging his 
sled behind him. 

Mr. Saint Peter watched the little figure. 
Miss Rickaby’s millinery shop, where they 
were bound, was a one-storied cottage across 
the road from the blacksmith. In the back 
room, the milliner lived with Lily Scott, and 
in the front room displayed her wares. 





Goss Hollow lay a long way from the haunts 
of a+ institution known as Society, but it 
boasted a social code as stringent and carefully 
marked as that of the cities. When Jonas 
Brewster closed his blacksmith shop to take 
upon himself the duties of Selectman, the 


town watched with stern interest for the 
successor. The morning the anvil first rang, 


with the steady hammer blows of Mr. Saint 
Peter (such was the local pronunciation of 
his last name, St. Pierre) marked the 
new blacksmith’s social ostracism, for he was 
a “‘foreigner,’’—a French-Canadian. 

The mode of life of Saint Peter was beyond 
the understanding of Goss Hollow. It dis- 
cussed him at church sociables and over tea- 
biscuit, and ignored him absolutely in public. 
His merry good nature brought him more 
business though, than had fallen into Jonas 
Brewster’s hands, and after three years of 
neglect, he grew accustomed to the situation. 


also 


Mrs. Brewster, on her way to Miss Anne 
Rickaby’s at five o’clock of the afternoon of 
the day before Christmas, drew her plaid 
shawl more tightly about her shoulders and 
barely glanced in the direction of Mr. Saint 
Peter’s shop as she opened the door of the 
millinery store and went through to the back 
room. Miss Rickaby sat by the window, 
rocking and putting the last stitches in the 
binding of a morning star quilt, her best black 
silk dress fastened with a jet brooch at the 
neck, and her black hair knotted in a closer 
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coil than usual in honor of the approaching 
Christmas tree. Mrs. Brewster plumped 
herself into an opposite chair. 

“T just dropped in to ask if you'd help me 
carry my pies up to the Hall for tonight, Anne. 
You don’t mean to tell me you've finished 
another quilt. How many does that make?” 

“Ten! Miss Rickaby shook out its red 
and white calico lengths. 

“Tt passes me, Anne, how you get the time 
to quilt.” Mrs. Brewster looked about the 
neatly furnished room, “‘and you sure must 
spend a sight of time fixin’ up this room, too.” 

“Well!” Miss Rickaby snapped off her 
thread energetically, “when you live alone 
this way for fifteen years, and 
finish makin’ over old 
Hooker’s bonnet, and put new 
strings on Mandy Ide’s, and 
make two new caps for Mis’ 
Crawford, and put dark green 
bows on the Crawford girls’ 
summer hats so’s they’ll do for 
two or three more seasons, and 
winter sets in—’’ Miss Rickaby 
looked through the window at 
the unending, white expanse of 
road. 

“Well, you either quilt, braid 
rugs, and lay awake nights think- 
ing how you'll fix up your rooms, 
or—you hang yourself by the 
clothes line in the wood shed.” 

She got up and opened the 
outside door a crack. “It beats 
me where Lily Scott spends the 
afternoons lately. I ain’t laid 
eyes on her since she eat her 
dinner.” 

Mrs. Brewster sniffed scorn- 
fully. 

“You named that cat for a 
lady out of a novel. You know 
you did, Anne, and you pamper 
her until you’re gettin’ yourself 
talked about in the village. The 
Parson says Lily Scott’s just as 
good as a brazen idol. You 
mean well, but you oughter go 
out more and mingle, instead 
of sitting here evenings with a 
cat in your lap.” 

“Well, a cat’s something to 
hold,” Miss Rickaby folded her 
hands in her empty lap, as she 
sat down again and began rock- 
ing. “Your hands have been full, Maria 
Brewster, rockin’ cradles, and makin’ pies for 
a big family, and mendin’ the Elder’s shirts. 
You don’t know how it feels to be idle, like 
I am, most of the time. It’s worse than 
bein’ busy.”” Then, after a minute, “T’ll stop 
and help you with the pies.” 

Mrs. Brewster rose. ‘Well, Anne, 
know I mean well if I do speak my mind. 

She stopped at the door, to throw back a 
last remark. 

“And I noticed Lily Scott’s paw marks in 
the snow when I came in. They were going 
straight across the road to Saint Peter’s. I 
must say I don’t admire her taste.” 

When she was alone, Miss Rickaby went 
into the store and rubbed a round place on 
the frosty window-pane and peered through. 
Beneath a soft layer of fresh fallen snow 
Lily’s path could still be seen ending at the 
door of the blacksmith shop. As Miss 
Rickaby watched, the blacksmith came out, 
pulling his great coat about him. Then he 
started down the road, Miss Rickaby watching 
him until he disappeared in the fast-gathering 
twilight. Then she glanced at the clock, and 
spoke to the empty corner of the room: 

**Tiphalet Goss said he’d be along at four 
to get it, and he ain’t come yet. I never 
knew him to forget before.” 


you 
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She pulled open one of the drawers back 
of the counter, and took out a parcel. Lighting 
a lamp she laid the package on the counter, 
and undid it. It held a faded blue and white 
gingham shirt with new cuffs and neckband 
of bright store gingham put on with careful, 
infinitesimal stitches. 

“IT don’t care if he is a foreigner! He’s a 
man, alone, with no women folks to sew on his 
buttons and fix his victuals tasty. The 
Lord never did intend His men folks and 
women folks to get along without each other.” 

She took a long gray cape from a hook on 
the wall, wrapping her gaunt form in it. 

“I’ve got to fetch home Lily Scott, any- 








Mr. Saint Peter dropped to his knees, touching with his lips 
the stiff folds of the black dress. 


how,” she apologized as she picked up the 
shirt. ‘And he went down tothestore. He 
won’t be home for an hour yet.” 

Her hand was on the door latch when she 
paused. Suddenly she darted into the back 
room. The finished morning star bed quilt 
lay on the rocking chair. Miss Rickaby 
folded it, tucked it under her cape and stepped 
out into the Christmas snow. 

She looked up and down the road, but there 
was no one in sight to see her. The village 
street was deserted, wrapped in a white, starlit 
silence. She ran across the road. She tried 
the door of the blacksmith’s shop. It was 
not locked. She opened it, and went in. 

There was warmth and cheer and glow 
inside. In front of the forge fire lay Lily 
Scott, asleep and snoring beside an empty 
china saucer. Miss Rickaby unfolded the 
shirt and spread it out on the anvil. She 
climbed the row of wooden stairs that led 
from the shop to the tiny sleeping apartment. 

A polished copper tea kettle cozily sizzling 
on the top of a carefully blackened little cook 
stove, a line of colored prints on the walls, a 
big chintz-covered rocker, and a mountain high 
feather bed topped by two fat pillows, was 
what she saw. Miss Rickaby stepped softly 
about the room, straightening the pictures, 
and dusting the furniture with the corner of 
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her apron. She brushed the crumbs of Mr. 
St. Peter’s lonely evening meal from the oil- 
cloth covered table, and re-tied the red ribbon 
bows that held back the lace curtains, giving 
them a smart, milliner air. Last, she opened 
the wonderful breadths of the morning star 
bed quilt, and she spread it over the feather 
bed, tucking the edges in carefully. 

“He'll never know who made it, and it'll 
keep him warmer these cold nights,” she 
whispered to herself. I'll just about have 
time to get home now—” 

She crept cautiously down the stairs. 

“Come, puss, puss. Come on, Lily!” 

Lily Scott stretched and looked intelligently 
toward the fire. And as she 
looked, the shadows behind the 
forge became suddenly human. 
There was a move ment, a sound, 
and Santa Claus stepped out in- 
to the firelight a bent figure in a 
great coat, wearing a bearded 
mask, and carrying a bundle of 
toys. 

As he saw the woman crouch- 
ing, frightened, in the dimness of 
the shop, he tore off the mask, and 
dropped the toys upon the floor. 

‘A thousand pardons! I was 
waiting for my little friend, 
Eliphalet, for whom I had pre- 
pared a surprise, and, instead, 
I frighten a lady! He moved 
nearer the cringing figure. “It is 
not—it cannot be—it 7s she—the 
gracious lady from the place of 
the hats—the lady Anne!” 

As he spoke he looked beyond 
the woman at the anvil with its 
gingham burden, and his face 
lighted with a smile of realiza- 
tion. 

“You are she, the good, name- 
less angel, who tends me when 
I am sick, and feeds me, and 
sewsforme. You have brought 
me tonight the shirt of the de- 
spised foreigner, that it might be 
fresh on Christmas Day.” 

“T have no word to tell you 
my deep heart thanks. Why 
did you do this for me—the 
despised blacksmith? Why is 
your kindness so great that you 
come to me on this night?” 
He looked again into the woman’s 
eyes which had suddenly taken on a new, 
softer light, and, seeing the light, Mr. Saint 
Peter dropped to his knees, touching with 
his lips the stiff folds of the bla ck silk dress. 

“Tt is possible that you will come, again, 
and to stay for always, my lady Anne—that 
you will sit in the long evenings with me 
beside the forge fire, and—you will listen 
while I play the old tunes on the fiddle?” 

There was no sound for a moment save the 
persuasive cracking of the coals. Then the 
woman laid her hands on his bowed head. 

“T reckon I will,” she said falteringly. 

“Mr. Saint Peter! Oh, I say, Mr. Saint 
Peter!” There was a burst of snow, a jangle 
of sleighbells. Eliphalet Goss, Jr., and Elipha- 
let, Senior, stood at the door. 

“T’ve brought along my Dad,” the little 
boy ran over and put his arms around the 
blacksmith. ‘“We’re going to take you to 
the tree. I told him why you said you couldn't 
go to the tree, and Dad says he guessed that 
the folks here in Goss Hollow had made a 
mistake. An’ he says that the Christmas 
Tree is for everybody, and that. means you. 
It’s going to be the best Christmas you ever 
had, Mr. Saint Peter!” 

“It is already my one best Christmas,” 
Mr. Saint Peter said as he led Miss Anne 
tenderly forward in the light of the forge fire. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 


By E. 


HE chief aim of the Buick Motor 

Company twenty yearsago was to 

raise the quality of Buick cars to 
the highest standards and to maintain 
those standards in design and manufac- 
ture during theyearstocome. Quality of 
product is still of paramount impor- 
tance, yet it is followed by another 
object of purpose almost of equal con- 
sideration. 

The mechanical excellence of Buick 
cars has always been recognized. 
Everyone knows of the goodness built 
into Buick; everyone knows of its 
universal success and how each season, 
regardless of the tremendous strides 
taken to increase manufacturing facili- 
ties, the supply of Buick cars has fallen 
short of the demand. Everyone knows 
these things because the inherent qual- 
ity of Buick: has made them possible. 

But the Buick Motor Company was 
not satisfied with the production of a 
car mechanically correct. It was real- 
ized that a motor car is purchased 
because its owner wants to profit by the 
advantages of personal transportation. 
Every dollar invested in a motor car is 
a dollar invested in motor transpor- 
tation. And it was further realized 
that no matter how well a car is built 
or how painstaking the care it receives, 
moving parts are bound to wear to 
some extent after more or less use. 


HE value of an owner’s investment 
depends on the character of the 
transportation he receives. To be of 
the highest type, it must be satisfactory 
both in comfort and dependability. 
While the quality built into Buick cars 
insures comfort and dependability, 
Buick has developed a service organi- 
gation that safeguards these two im- 
portant factors to such a degree that 
the purchase of a Buick car today is a 
gold-bond investment in uninterrupted 
transportation. 

And the development of this service 
organization is secondary in importance 
only to the quality of the design and 
manufacture of Buick cars. 

Service—motorists hear the word 
everywhere. It has been so overworked 
that it is often passed as meaningless. 

But when used in connection with 
Buick, there is no other word that will 
convey the original idea. “Attention” 
and “‘care” do not include all that Buick 
“service” justifies. Of all the defini- 
tions that have been used, the one given 
on this page in September, 1917, 


expresses the meaning completely: 
“Service is anything that any dealer can 
do for an owner that will continue to 
make him glad that he owns a Buick 
Cale 

Because Buick dealers appreciate this 
interpretation of the word “service,” 
their daily performance in every part of 
the country fills the word with a mean- 


ing significant to Buick owners. 


ERVICE does not necessarily 
mean something for nothing. It 
does mean protection. With every sale 
of a new Buick car there is a guarantee 
which promises the replacement of 
any part that proves to be defective 
from the manufacturing standpoint. 
This warranty covers a period of one 
year which is more than ample time for 
the discovery of any part that for some 
reason or other might not be up to 
Buick standards. 

The Buick policy in respect to 
guarantees is honest and frank and is 
interpreted in good faith by Buick 
dealers. Whenever a case of replace- 
ment is found, it is customary for the 
dealer to do the work and to charge 
the owner for the cost of the labor need- 
ed to make the replacement. This 
method is considered fair adjustment 
for the work performed by the old part. 

As far as the replacement of parts is 
concerned, the Buick Motor Company 
would not be justified in maintaining 
such an elaborate service organization 
as has now resulted from many years’ 
development of the idea of continuing 
interest in a motorist after he has 
purchased a Buick car. 


UICK service of today is charac- 
terized by three things: prompt- 
ness, efficiency and courtesy. The first 
two are the result of organization and 
the third comes from knowledge of the 
fact that courtesy is the keystone of all 
pleasant and lasting business relations. 
Promptness in serving the Buick 
owner rests on the preparedness of the 


dealer and his close relations with the: 


Buick branch or distributor for his ter- 
ritory. The authorized dealer carries 
a comprehensive stock of spare parts, 
which he maintains and _ replenishes 
from the stock of the branch. The 
branch in turn is supplied by the service 
organization at the Buick factory, 
where a large plant is devoted entirely 
to the production of parts for the 
various Buick models. 


In addition to carrying a supply of 
parts to meet emergencies, the Buick 
dealer is organized and equipped to do 
the required work with the least pos- 
sible delay. He bends every effort to 
the fulfilling of his duties in a manner 
that will minimize the owner’s period 
of interrupted transportation. 

The authorized Buick service station 
is further organized to attend to the 
owner’s needs efficiently. The station 
is equipped with the necessary machin- 
ery and tools and the workmen are 
well imformed on the latest methods. 

It should be remembered that every 
member of the Buick service organiza- 
tion profits by the experience of the 
other members. Results of extensive 
work being carried on in the main 
laboratories of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany are sent to the stations. 

Courtesy is a characteristic of Buick 
service mainly because of the high 
caliber of the men in the service organ- 
ization. Business men of successful 
experience have been attracted to the 
dealer organization by the good will 
Buick has gained and they know that 
business courtesy is nothing more than 
social courtesy—a question of making 
or losing a friend. 


a. important point about Buick 
service is that it manifests the 
desire of the Buick Motor Company to 
co-operate with Buick owners in the 
things that go for complete satisfaction. 
Buick dealers are working with such 
thorough co-operation that a Buick 
owner, whether he is traveling about 
the country or is using his ear in his 
own home town, seldom has to fall back 
on total strangers for service. The 
Buick dealer is just as anxious to see 
that a car from another city or state 
runs well as he is in keeping his own 
owners happy. 

Buick service is more than a local 
affair. It is as national as the distri- 
bution of Buick Every logical 
community in the country is getting ac- 


-ars. 


quainted with the Buick service sign— 
“Emblem of Satisfaction.”’ And every 
Buick traveler feels his sense of security 
strengthened as he passes these signs in 
towns and cities along his route. The 
Buick owner, to whom uninterrupted 
transportation is of prime importance, 
thinks now of both serviceability and 
service—service, which has nothing to 
do with manufacture, yet is an im- 
portant accessory to every Buick car. 
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\. vast amount of raw material on hand to meet the large daily consumption 


work, he may attain light- 

ness in his engine either by the 
simplicity of the design or by the 
lightness of material, or he may work 
out a plan of combining both of these 
methods. 

At the very start, Buick designers 
recognized that one of the features 
of the Buick Valve-in-Head prin- 
ciple was the excess power obtained 
in consideration of the size of the 
motor. But not satisfied with the 
lightness gained through advanta- 
geous design, Buick research experts 
delved into the study of metal- 
lurgy and after thorough tests 
selected materials that combined 
the attributes of strength, durability 
and lightness. 


, ¥ HEN a motor designer begins 
\ 
v 


The Buick crankcase, as it is man- 
ufactured at the Buick factory to- 
day, offers an excellent illustration 
of how the Buick car has profited 
by this metallurgical research work. 
And, in addition, its manufacture 
illustrates how Buick scientific man- 
ufacturing methods have been suc- 
cessfully applied to the historic 
practices of the foundry man. 

Inthe early days Buick en- 
gineers realized that aluminum 
possessed the desirable quality 
of lightness, but that alumi- 
num alone did not offer suffi- 
cient strength. It should be 
remembered that the crank- 
case forms the foundation of 
the motor and that it supports 
the crankshaft, thereby receiv- 
ing the force of every push of 
the pistons. Buick designers 
might have been satisfied with 
either cast iron or steel, as far 
as strength was concerned, 
but they saw the possibilities 
of making the Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor still more effi- 
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Putting Quality into the Buick Crankcase 


The new Buick 
aluminum and brass 
foundry where Buick 

crankcases are 
made 





One of the large electric furnaces which has.an output of three thousand 
pounds of pouring metal every hour 





Core-making is an art in itself—here is a line of special core-making machines 


A row of open oil furnaces with the reverbatory furnaces in the background 
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cient through the use of an alumi- 
num crankcase. 

So, Buick metallurgists developed 
a formula using aluminum as the 
basic metal and combining with it 
other metals to form an alloy that 
possesses virtually the lightness of 
aluminum and the ideal qualities of 
strength and toughness. 

A special foundry for Buick crank- 
cases was developed at the Buick 
factory and recently a new building 
was constructed and equipped for 
this work. Not only has the new 
foundry a vastly increased capacity, 
but it has features that come only 
from plans made for the purpose 
of scientific production. 

The building is of reinforced con- 
crete, conveniently located for the 
receiving of raw material and the 
delivery of finished products, and is 
equipped with the most improved 
methods and conveyor systems. 

The raw material—sand for the 
cores and the pig metal—is unloaded 
from the railroad sidings directly 
onto docks outside the stock rooms, 
The raw metal is purchased ac- 
cording to the engineering 
department’s _ specifications 
and consequently, each ship- 
ment is tested by the metal- 
lurgical and chemical labora- 
tories before being used in the 
foundry. 

The metal is carefully 
weighed before being put into 
the furnaces, which are in a 
long row just outside of the 
stock room deors. Both elec- 
tric and oil furnaces are used 
in this work and both are con- 
trolled through a system of 
pyrometers, for the metal 
must be heated to a certain 
temperature before it will 
flow properly, and if it is 


heated too much it is liable 
to injury. 

Each of the large reverba- 
tory furnaces has a capacity 
of 3,000 pounds of pouring 
metal every hour. The out- 
put may be regulated accord- 
ing to the demands of the oc- 
sasion 

While the metal is being 
melted, the cores are being 
prepared. A special grade 
of sand is required for core- 
making, as the cores are 
used to make holes or hollow 
spaces in the interior of the 
finished casting and must 
be removed when the casting 
has cooled. 

Therefore, the core sand 
must be held together by 
some substance, known as core com- 
pound, which bakes hard at low tem- 
perature and disintegrates at the 
high temperature of the melted metal. 
Thus, when the core is placed in the 
mold after baking in the core ovens, 
it is firm and retains the shape of the 
hole or hollow space required tintil the 
wall of metal has hardened sufficient- 
ly. When the casting has cooled the 
cores may be easily broken or 
shaken out. 

The first operation in core-making 
is to screen the sand and the next to 
mix it with the right amount of core 
compounu. The mixture is then con- 
veyed to the. core-making benches 
and machiaes, where it is carefully 
molded to the required shape by the 
core makers, inspected and placed on 
racks. Th cores are then baked at a 
low temp _:ature for several hours. 
When th>y are hard, they are inspect- 
ed for desects and then delivered to 
the molders to be incorporated in the 
molds. 

The next point of interest is the 
arrangement of the molding and pour- 
ing floor. This department is arranged 
in three lines of operation, each cov- 
ered by a traveling crane. The crane 
operators set the pace for the molders. 

Taking up the study of one line, 
it is seen that at either end of the row 
are the molders, the pouring of metal 
being done in the center. 

The crane operator first lifts a 
supply of molding sand with his grab 
bucket and deposits it beside the 
molders. One of the frames is placed 
on the molding machine, which carries 
the metal pattern. Unusually fine 
facing sand is then put in the frame 
to give the exterior of the casting 


In the chipping room, where rough places on the 


castings are smoothed off 
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A few of the many ovens in which Buick cores are baked 





after they have been made of core sand and core compound 
in the adjoining department 





Showing the lower half of the mold prepared on the molding machine 
and on the left the pattern which the machine has just removed from 


the mold; the machine is operated by compressed air 

























One of the electric cranes, 
the operator of which sets 
the pace for the molders 
along his line 
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a fine surface. This is fol- 
lowed by molding sand un- 
til the frame is filled, when 
the automatic shaker is set 
in motion, forcing the sand 
into all corners and nooks 
about the pattern. When it 
is leveled off and the bottom 
board placed over it, then 
the hinged platform of the 
machine is turned over by 
compressed air, leaving the 
mold right side up. The 
metal pattern is loosened 
by a compressed air vibrator 
and lifted out. The mold 
is then carried by the electric 
crane to its proper place on 
the molding floor. 

The electric crane proceeds 
to the other end of the line 
where the top half of the mold has 
been prepared in a similar manner. 
Lifting the top half carefully, the 
crane returns to the molding floor 
and by the time it has arrived the 
cores have been placed in position. 
The top half is lowered and fastened 
in place. 

Pots of molten metal are waiting 
and the mold is filled. When the 
metal has cooled, hooks from the 
crane are fastened to the casting, 
which is carried to the end of the floor, 
where it starts on its way to the 
cleaning department. Here the core 
sand is removed and the crankcase 
casting is sent to the chipping and 
grinding room, where extra metal 
and rough spots on the surfaces are 
removed by workmen with pneumatic 
chippers. The grinders operate large 
emery wheels and with them go over 
the castings and grind the surfaces 
down to the required smoothness and 
finish. 

The crankeases are then ready for 
the final inspection, which consists of 
critical comparison with the engineer- 
ing department’s blue prints and 
checking with a series of specially 
designed instruments and _ gauges. 
This test also includes a thorough 
inspection for sand holes and leaks. 
The final inspection is a resume of 
all the previous inspections and is in 
turn followed by an inspection when 
the crankeases are delivered to the 
motor plant. 

When it is remembered that the 
crankease forms the basis for the fine 
workmanship entering into the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor, it will be seen 
why the Buick Motor Company exer- 
cises such care in its manufacture. 






The final inspection of Buick crankcases, showing 


use of special gauges 
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es-Buick Opens Magnificent Building 


O 


















The new home of the Noyes- 
Buick Company, Boston, in 
which the beautiful and prac- 
tical have been combined 
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Che beautiful Buick showroom, with the grand 
staircase of marble leading to the second floor 


and service station is the show- 
room for Buick cars and the show- 
Such is 


L: MANY cities the Buick sales 


place of the community. 
the case with the new home of the 
Noyes-Buick Company in Boston, 
where citizens point with pride to 
this wonderful building that symbol- 
izes Buick in the New England states. 

In a grand way, the Noyes-Buick 
Company has endeavored to combine 
the practical with the beautiful, car- 
rying out in a building the thought 
of the Buick Motor Company in incorpo- 
rating in the Buick car the greatest degree 
of refinement without sacrificing mechanical 
excellence in the slightest measure. 

Expansion of the Buick factory, remarkable 
in its extent, has been the subject of inter- 
esting discussions in the motor world for 
many years. Those who appreciate the con- 
servative policies of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany realize that Buick growth is an index of 
the development of the industry and that the 
activities of the Buick organization 
express not only the progress of Buick 
but also in a large measure indicate 
the standing and_ stability of the 
motor industry as a whole. 

And it is natural that the atten- 
tion of the public has been directed 
to the building up of the immense 
Buick factory, with its many plants 
and buildings, its exceptional manu- 
facturing facilities, its efficient meth- 
ods, ceaseless research work—all of 
which go to improve the quality of 
the Buick car, season after season. 

But, the very magnitude of the 
factory expansion has to some extent 
diverted public thought from the 





The grand staircase of Tennessee marble 


equally important development of the Buick 
sales and service organization throughout 
the country. 

Individual cities, of course, have witnessed 
Buick growth in new, beautiful and practical 
buildings and improved accommodations for 
Buick service. When this expansion of the 
sales organization is considered in the aggre- 
gate, then one understands what has actually 
been meant by the stability and permanence 
of the motor car industry in the past ten years. 





The spacious lobby on the office floor 


Where Buick parts are sold (note the efficient 


arrangement of the stock) 


In other words, the expansion of 
the Buick organization has not been 
confined to a single city or a group of 
cities. Rather this development is of 
a national character. It is as wide- 
spread as the country itself. It cov- 
ers the large cities, the towns, and 
reaches on into the smaller and more 
remote places, wherever the highways 
of civilization lead. 

And this vast structure rests on 
a firm, substantial foundation, a 
foundation that has been created by 
the development of the motor car to such 
standards that it is considered a vital need 
in business and personal transportation. 

So, in addition to the large Buick factory, 
the expansion of which was described in THE 
Buick Butietin for October, there is a con- 
sistent improvement in the character of dealer 
establishments everywhere. New buildings 
have been designed and erected to provide 
for increased business and to provide the 
proper means of caring for Buick cars. 
Scarcely a city or town has not felt 
the influence of Buick dealer expan- 
sion in improved service to owners. 


The dealer, who has both a com- 
modity and a service to sell, has taken 
his place among the leading mer- 
chants and business men of the com- 
munity. He attains a high standing 
in his community not only because 
of the car he sells, but also because 
of his own business integrity and pro- 
gressive methods. For business men 
of the highest caliber have been 
attracted to the Buick organization 
by the possibilities of the motar car 
in personal transportation and the 
high standards of the company. 
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The rest room, comfortably equipped, for men 


At the first view of the new 
Noyes-Buick building, the casual 
observer is most impressed by 
the grandeur of it, but a careful 
study of its features reveals it as 
a structure of rugged simplicity, 
while the ornamental finish has 
a dignity as lasting and refined as 
the beauty of the Buick car itself. 

Everything has been planned 
for a reason, the first object be- 
ing to secure ample room for the 
transaction of business with the 
ability to take care of the constant, 
rapid expansion; second, to be 
able to carry on the work with 
the least unnecessary effort; and 
thirdly, to provide agreeable sur- 
roundings for those men and 
women who play so material a 
part in the success of the busi- 
ness. That the result obtained is 
a most complete success goes 
without saying, as is seen as one 
wanders through the magnificent 
building and views its beauty and 
arrangement. 

The building, which overlooks 
the Charles River, is on the north 
side of Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston’s finest boulevard for the 
touring traffic which comes in from 
all parts of the country, and its 
height makes it loom up as a land- 
mark at a great distance. 

The imposing edifice is trapezoi- 
dal in shape, with a 262-foot front- 
age on Commonwealth, 289 feet 
along the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road, 259 feet on one side and 
132 feet on the other. The total 
floor space available in the five 
floors of the building is nearly five acres. 

While the general construction of the build- 
ing is of reinforced concrete, the facing of the 
building is finest quality limestone. On the 
Commonwealth Avenue side there are two 
immense ornamental marquises which over- 
hang the vestibules to the showrooms. Each 


showroom kas a floor space of 4,410 square 










Every Buick Valve-in-Head owner is entitled to and will 
receive prompt and efficient service—the kind that will 


insure him the uninterrupted use of his investment in 
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Here is a conference room for dealers 





President H. K. Noyes in his private office, his son on the left and 


his father’s portrait above the fireplace 


feet, affording ample room for a complete 
display under the most suitable conditions. 
All of the window trim is of cast iron. The 
limestone arches above the leaded glass 
transoms contain beautiful rosettes carved 
in Gothic style. The parapet is decorated 
with terra-cotta panels of blue and white, 
producing a very artistic effect. The entrance 





personal transportation. 


close at hand prepared to give you intelligent attention. 
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A delightful rest room for women employes 


doors are of heavy quartered oak 
with ornamental bronze trimmings. 

Virtually the entire basement 
is devoted to a large garage for 
executives and salesmen. Back of 
the showrooms on the ground floor 
are located the shops and spare 
parts department, where an ex- 
tensive stock of Buick parts is 
carried to make Buick authorized 
service complete. 

Leading from the Buick show- 
room on the ground floor to the 
lobby on the second floor is a 
grand stairway of Tennessee mar- 
ble. The showrooms themselves 
are finished in a variety of trava- 
tine, a beautiful Italian stone. 
This, with limestone and marble, 
and such woods as quartered oak, 
sycamore and chestnut, are the 
decorative materials largely used. 

On the second floor, the front 
part of the building is given over 
to a row of seventeen executive 
offices and a large conference room. 
There is also another showroom 
on the second floor. In the rear of 
this floor are the accounting depart- 
ment, filing room, order department 
and lunch and rest rooms. 

The third, fourth and fifth floors 
are being used for storage space. 

“In a word,” explains Mr. Harry 
K. Noyes, president of the Noyes- 
Buick Company, “this splendid 
structure has been built as the 
answer of the Noyes- Buick Com- 
pany to the demands for expansion. 

“The company realizes, as do 
most men concerned with motor 
cars today, that the future of 
motor transportation depends upon positive, 
practical performance and satisfactory ser- 
vice, and_ the organization that has the fore- 
sight to comprehend this situation most 
completely and follow it, will be the or- 
ganization that will do the most business 
and be in a position for even greater ex- 
pansion in the years that are to come.” 


No matter where you motor, 


there is a Buick branch or an authorized Buick dealer 
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Buick Wins lasting Favor of Drivers Everywhere 








Here are three K-Six-49 Buicks owned by the three 
members of Danielson, Mueller & Simpson, mer- 
chant tailors of Madison, Wisconsin. Not only do 
the three men work together, but they buy their 
Buicks together, each having owned a Buick D-Six- 
. 45, E-Six-45 and K-Six-45, inaddition tothe K-Six-49. 









“My 1917 roadster gave me such satisfaction, I 
purchased an H-Six-45 in January 1919, which 
I have driven continuously without any mechani- 
cal trouble,” writes Mr. G. E. Ploeger, of the 
F. W. Heitmann Company, Houston, Texas. 










Tus is Mr. Bennett Clifford’s 
third Buick. In Valparaiso, 
Indiana, “Ben and his Buick” 
are taken as a matter of fact, 
for the two are inseparable. 















“SparTinG with a Model 17, I am now driving 

my third Buick, E-Six-50. Each has given me 

complete satisfaction,’ writes Mr. Albert A. 
Koch, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


“Tus is my fifth Buick,” writes Mr. Bert 
Butler of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. “I find 
Buick equal to any task to which you 
wish to put it.” 









“J now have my fifth Buick, K-Six-46, and I 
want to tell you she can’t be beaten for beauty 
and good service,” writes Mr. M. Finley, of 
Finley & Johnston, real estate, Lyons, Kansas. 















Tuis Buick K-Six-50 is the pride of Rev. C. F. 
Martin and his family, Madison, Wisconsin. It 
is their second Buick. 


“THis is my second Buick. The service I have 

received from other makes is dwarfed in comparison 

with Buick service and satisfaction,” writes Mr. 
J. W. Varner, Washington, Iowa. 


“T Have been driving cars since 1906, but never knew what it 
was to drive a real car until I bought an E-Six-45 Buick. I 
now have my third Buick and am a stronger booster of your 
slogan,” writes Mr. W. A. Harper, of Washington, lowa- 





“T prnp Buick cars have plenty of power and speed and 
Coffee Company, Houston, Texas, is the owner they are economical and always ready to go,” writes 
of two Buick cars. He writes, “I am highly Mr. Chas. Marks, of G. W. Marks and Son, Galesburg, 
pleased with the service I am getting Mr. W.T. McGrew, of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Illinois. The H-Six-45 is the fourth Buick 
from these cars.” is driving and praising his fourth Buick car. Mr. Marks has owned. 


Mr. H. M. Duncan, president of the Duncan 
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Owners Find Buick Service 
Dependable 














EXcELLENT testimony of Buick service is seen in 
this view of five Buick cars owned by the Doctors 
MeNerthney, of Tacoma, Washington. 







Tus is the fifth Buick purchased by Mr. P. H. Baldwin, of 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who has found by annual trips to his 

farms in Nebraska that Buick is an unusual value in motor 
transportation. 














WonDERFUL RECORDS made by Mr.N. 
J. Heyward, of Raleigh, North Caro- 


“Tue Buick H-Six-49 has given us such good lina, with his Buick H-Six-45 have 
service that we have added another Buick to our convinced him of Buick Coley 
equipment,” the firm of Spitzer Brothers, and dependability. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, writes. 








In CuryTon, Illinois, Mr. B. F. Harrison, real estate 
dealer, has driven his D-Six-55 more than 50,000 miles 
and has found that his Buick can always be dependedon. 






“For Two years, I have driven my Buick E-35 
in the live stock business with no extra expense,” 


says Mr. T. C. Kelly, of Rochelle, Illinois. 












“BUICK SERVICE that goes with each 
Buick is a big asset to any owner,” 
writes Mr. A. W. Campbell, who 
covers Wisconsin for G. T. Cherry 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Wisconsin. 







“T wave driven my Buick H-Six-45 16,000 miles over all 
kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather without a forced 
stop on the road,” writes Mr. P. T. Jaeger, Antigo, Wiscon- 
sin, a traveling salesman for a wholesale grocer. 






“THE SMOOTHNESS of the engine and the 
easy riding qualities of the Buick put it 
entirely in a class by itself. I congratu- 
late myself every day for having become 
the owner of a Buick,” writes Judge 
Chester H. Bryan, Harris County, Texas. 










“T HAVE been driving motor cars since 

1906 and can truthfully say that none has 

given me the pleasure and comfort 

provided by my last two, which were 

Buicks,” writes Dr. A. R. F. Grob, 

president of the Milwaukee Physicians’ 
Association. 





CorNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr., visited Seattle on his 
honeymoon trip and while there purchased a Buick 
that he and Mrs. Vanderbilt might view the wonders 
of the Puget Sound country with comfort and ease. 





“T AM USING my >.cond Buick and am so satisfied, my third 
will have tc be a Buick,” writes Mr. C. R. 
Berry, Houston, Texas. 
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How Old Buick Cars 


Continue to Serve 






AFTER SERVING nearly four years, the chassis of a D-Six-55 Buick was 
adapted to this heavy motor hearse by the Hoover Wagon Company, of 
York. Pennsylvania. 












CarRYING nitro-glycerine is the 
task entrusted to this Buick K-Six- 
44 by the Producers Torpedo 
Company, of Marietta, Ohio. 
Buick reliability won the honor. 


FREQUENT TRIPS to the Detroit stock yards are 
made by this veteran Buick four. In this view, 
it is standing up under a ton load of live pork. 













Tuts D-Six-44 Buick, the pride of Chief Royston, 
of Barberton, Ohio, is still performing with the 
original spark plugs. 
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Ep Cost, of Ft. Smith, Arkansas, recently made a 
roadster out of a D-Six-45, and when he appeared on 
the streets with it, and people noticed how smoothly 
and quietly it operated, Ft. Smith motorists thought 
Mr. Cost had purchased one of the new high-priced 
cars. When they found its unusual performance was 
continuous, they knew it was a Buick. 





Buicxs always have been favorites among fire chiefs. 
This one has served Chief Con J. Murphy ten years. 





FELIS BEART BF 


ALL TRACE of mileage on this 
Model 10 has been lost, but Mr. 
Meister, a wholesaler of machinery 
at Ft. Smith, Arkansas, says he 
believes it will compare favorably 
with other record-making Buicks. 
He continues to use it daily. 
“TI am ustnc my Buick the tenth year,” writes Mr. J. A. WHEN the death of a horse made a tractor an absolute neces- 
‘ ‘ sity, Herbert VonPessl, of Colorado Springs, took his 1910 
as when I bought it; in fact, better, because I am giving it Buick, which he had used as a truck for several years, attached 


better care. Outside of a few minor expenses, repairs have tractor wheels, plowed his fields in time for planting. He says 
cost less than $5.00.” he expects to use it for at least ten years more. 











Caldwell, of Waukesha, Wisconsin. “It is running just as well 





ANpD HERE are two other Buicks of 1916 in the fire fighting serv-ce, where 

speed, dependability and flexibility are of paramount imo stance. The 

Assistant Chief of the Richmond (Virginia) Fire Department is seen in his 
D-Four-35; the D-Six-45 is operated by the Chief. 
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In this issue--AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE, pages 8 and 9 
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cAt the “Door 


He wiped his shoes before his door, 
But ere he entered he did more: 

’Twas not enough to cleanse his feet 
Of dirt they’d gathered in the street ; 
He stood and dusted off his mind 
And left all trace of care behind. 

‘In here I will not take,” said he, 
“The stains the day has brought to me. 


“Beyond this door shall never go 
The burdens that are mine to know; 
The day is done, and here I leave 

The petty things that vex and grieve ; 






What clings to me of hate and sin 
To them I will not carry in; 


Only the good shall go with me 





For their devoted eyes to see. 









“J will not burden them with cares, 





Nor track the home with grim affairs ; 






I will not at my table sit 

With soul unclean, and mind unfit; 
Beyond this door I will not take 
The outward signs of inward ache; 
I will not take a dreary mind 


Into this house for them to find.” 


He wiped his shoes before his door, 
But paused to do a little more. 

He dusted off the staine of strife, 
The mud that’s incident to life, 
The blemishes of careless thought, 
The traces of the fight he’d fought, 
The selfish humors and the mean, 


And when he entered he was clean. 
— Edgar A. Guest 





Copyright 1916 by The Reilly 3 Britton Co. Proofs of this illustrated poem, suitable for framing, may be obtained on writing to the Advertising Department, Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich, 
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Mr. 


O and play,” announced the doctor, 
who had been called upon by Mr. Todd, 

because the latter felt, he said, ‘“‘a little 
bit jumpy.” “You are desk-bound—and 
rising sixty. Golf, fish—do anything you 
like, so it’s play; and come back at the end 
of the summer to tell me my prescription has 
cured you.” 

“Humbug!” scoffed his patient, “I may, 
if you think it necessary, take a little trip. 
But I decline to fish or golf—they are occu- 
pations for old folks or lazy ones. I'll go 
out and visit my niece, Elda—she used to be 
my stenographer, you remember, and mar- 
ried John Lawson, who’s a farmer. Well, 
Elda keeps writing for me to make her a long 
visit; says she has a lovely home and a perfect 
treasure of a cook. Yes, I believe Ill go to 
the country—and surprise Elda.” 

“A perfect treasure of a cook,” murmured 
the doctor, appreciatively. © “I used to live 
in the country when I was a boy. We had 
a jewel of a cook, too—our old black Mammy 
Phyllis, who could make beaten biscuit that 
would melt in your mouth, and jim-dandy 
chicken-pies.” 

“T used to live in the country, too,’ mused 
Mr. Todd, the light of pleasant memories in 
his eyes. ‘‘We didn’t have any black Phyllis, 
but Mother couldn’t be beat, when it came to 
cooking. I being the eldest, and no girls in 
our family, used to help.a good deal about 
the kitchen. I bet I could cook a meal to- 
day, if I was put to it—which is more than 
Elda could do, for the child is city bred, and 
has been a stenographer since she was very 
young. I’m mighty glad she has that cook.” 

“T remember her quite well,” said the doc- 
tor, “nice girl—glad she had the sense to marry 
a farmer,” 
















E. T. Strong, Managing Editor 
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Todd’s Profession 


By Anne McQueen 


“She was left an orphan mighty young; 
school, and then a boarding-house—the one 
I live at—and a desk in my office,’ went on 
Mr. Todd. “Don’t know much about house- 
keeping, yet.” 

“Well, you go on and let that cook fix you 
up some real farm dinners—and when you 
eat chicken-pie, or beaten biscuit, or any- 
thing else good, think of me and take an extra 
bite or two. Perfect idleness is the thing you 
need, without thinking or worry of any kind. 
If you won't fish or golf, just sleep and eat. 
I bet you come back ‘fat and sassy’, as my 
old black mammy used to say.”’ 

So it happened that Mr. Todd, who was 
president: of the Todd Hardware Company, 
turned over the affairs of the office to the 
vice-president, and, for the first time in the 
many years of his business-ordered life, took 
a vacation. 

And fate so ordered it that the very train 
that brought him to the terminus of his jour- 
ney from the east, bore away to the west 
Elda’s jewel of a cook; her mother in Minne- 
sota was very ill, and she had been telegraphed 
for that morning. 

Thus it happened that Mr. Todd, when he 
arrived at his niece’s home—a charming cot- 
tage, set in a blossoming flower garden, and 
surrounded by orchards and fields—and had 
dismissed the hired vehicle at the gate, and 





walked up the path, sniffing pleasurably at 
the rows of spice pinks that bordered it, found 
nobody on the cool, vine shaded porch, and 
nobody in the open hallway, but heard dis- 
tinctly a sound of sobbing that came from 
somewhere in the rear—instinct told him that 
it came from the kitchen. 


Setting his suitcase in the hall, he walked 
briskly toward the sound—something must 
be wrong with somebody, and it might be 
Elda. 

The sobs proceeded from the kitchen, as 
he supposed. On the floor before a big range, 
from whose open door smoke poured faintly, 
crouched his niece, her face buried in her 
hands—which were very smutty—and_ sob- 
bing tragically. 

“Why, Elda, child, what on earth—” began 
Mr. Todd. Elda, with a little cry of joy at 
the sound of voice, sprang to her feet and 
embraced him, burying her face—also smutty 
—in his shirt front. 

“Uncle Todd—oh, Uncle Todd, I am so 
glad to see you!” laughed Elda, hysterically, 
“and—and I’m afraid you'll starve to death, 
dear, for the cook’s gone—just this morning— 
and I’ve got to get dinner—for John—and 
two hired men—and you—and I—don’t— 
know—how—to—cook!”’ 

“Hm, well, well, that’s easily remedied 
you'll learn,” soothed her uncle, patting her 
comfortingly on the back. “Do John and 
the hired men come in at noon? And isn’t 
there something in the pantry—bread, dough- 
nuts, or such?” 

“They come in at noon,” said Elda, ‘“‘And 
yesterday was baking-day—we’ve pies, cake 
and bread enough for the rest of the week. 
But what about meat, and vegetables? JI— 
I don’t even know how to make a fire in the 
range! I know I ought to have been learn- 
ing, but I was so sure of Sarah—who didn’t 
like to be bothered, she said; and I just kept 
putting it off, and doing fancy work instead— 
the loveliest centerpieces, and sofa-pillows, 
and things, and doing my spring sewing and 
all. Uncle Todd, dear, I’m afraid you'll just 
starve to death—and we have the greatest 
plenty of everything!” 

“Then we won't starve,” decided Mr. Todd, 
cheerfully. “You, nor I, nor John and the 
hired men. Just let me bathe my face and 
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“Go and play,” announced 
the doctor, who had been 
called upon by Mr. Todd. 
“You are desk-bound— 


and rising sixty.” 
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hands, give me an apron and let me see if 
I’ve forgotten the things Mother taught me 
when I used to help her cook.” 

And, though Elda protested, in a very few 
minutes he was back in the kitchen—where 
he soon had a rousing fire in the range, and 
Elda was tying around his waist one of the 





departed Sarah’s aprons, preparatory to be- 
ginning his task of getting dinner. 

We'll have a fried dinner, seeing that it’s 
too late to boil the pot,” Mr. Todd decided. 
“Elda, anything special you’d like to try your 
hand on?” 

“T can make salads,” confessed Elda, who 
had also washed her own hands and face, and 
was very much improved thereby, being a very 
pretty girl indeed, with distracting dimples 
and happy blue eyes—now rather reddened. 
Everybody loved Elda at once. “And—and 
different kinds of fudge, and a few chafing 
dish things.” 

“Well, suppose you try a salad—none of 
your kick-shaws, but hearty, wholesome po- 
tato-salad; a big bowlful, for I like it myself.” 

“But it takes so long to pare potatoes,” 
objected Elda, “doesn’t it?” 

“Boil ’em with their jackets on—saves 
salt that otherwise will be lost in the water,” 
sagely remarked Mr. Todd—‘‘we Americans 
always waste too much.” 

“T’'ll go get them from down cellar—we have 
a heap of great big potatoes,” declared Elda, 
happily, “But Oh, Uncle Todd, what on earth 
will John say when he knows you cooked 
dinner! He'll think he has just the most 
worthless wife in the world. And now—” 
she dimpled beautifully, “he thinks I just 
know everything!” 

“Then we won’t deceive him,” said Mr. 
Todd, drily—‘until you learn how to do a 
few things that are very necessary for a man’s 
comfort, that is. Now I'll browse around in 
the pantry and decide upon the dinner, while 
you fix the salad and set the table and get 
things ready.” 

So the big potatoes were soon boiling at a 
great rate, while Elda made mayonnaise and 
set the table—with her best napery, in honor 
of the guest—and made the dining room look 
lovely. Mr. Todd, meanwhile, busily cook- 
ing eggs, and frying salt pork, and making 
cream-gravy such as he remembered his moth- 
er making, and which he greatly liked. This, 
with the bread, the doughnuts and a beautiful 
apple-pie, was a very good meal indeed. Mr. 
Todd, at the very last, made a pot of coffee, 
measuring water and coffee, a cup of water 
to a spoonful of coffee, and letting it just come 
to a boil before setting it aside. 

Then, when John Lawson and the hired men 
returned at noon from the fields, they found 
Elda, cool and dainty, sitting on the porch 
with Mr. Todd, minus his apron, and rather 
flushed, but quite comfortable and composed, 
as became a guest of his sex and standing. 

“Tsn’t my wife a little gem?” crowed John 
Lawson, proudly, when—the hired men being 
gone, and the dinner finished, Elda told him 
about Sarah’s departure. “‘City-bred, and 
office-bred, she takes hold and gets up a din- 
ner as good as any professional cook. Uncle 
Todd, I want to tell you my wife is a perfect 
treasure!” 

“She is,” agreed Uncle Todd, hastily, for 
Elda’s face was slowly crimsoning, and he 
was afraid she would confess her shortcom- 
ings, if any more undeserved praise came. 
“She is—and she’ll grow more perfect all the 
time, see if she don’t!” 

But John Lawson, laughing, declared that 
he considered perfect a superlative adjective, 
and not to be improved upon. 

When the men had returned to the fields, 
and the dishes were washed and the kitchen 
made tidy, Mr. Todd and Elda took counsel 
together. 
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“What we need is a cook-book—the best 
authority we can find,” declared her uncle. 
“Of course you have a cook-book, Elda?” 

Elda contritely confessed that she didn’t 
have a single, solitary cook-book. Sarah had 
declared she didn’t need one—she kept things 
in her head. 

“Experience is the best teacher, of course; 
but, as you haven’t it, and I haven’t either, 
we'll sit right down and telephone to the city 
for the best cook-book to be had—sent by 
return mail, too. I can fix some things, but 
when it comes round to baking-day, I confess 
I’m somewhat doubtful about my abilities 
as a cook.” 





They both heaved 
a sigh of relief when 
at last the golden 
loaves were out of 
the oven. 


With Mr. Todd, to plan was to act immed- 
iately. He telephoned for the cook-book, 
which was received the next day. Mr. Todd 
and Elda studied it with intense interest, for 
it was a cook-book written by the very highest 
authority on domestic science, and it contain- 
ed, besides recipes for bread, cakes and pies, 
a table of food values, calories, etc., so that 
the cooks might plan perfect meals, without 
undue preponderance of starches, sugars or 
fats—facts entirely neglected by the absent 
Sarah, it may be stated. 

There were dainty and delicious desserts of 
eggs, milk, cream and fruit, of which there 
was ample in pantry, dairy and orchards. 
Rapidly Mr. Todd and Elda found themselves 
preparing these, instead of so many pies and 
doughnuts, things Sarah had deemed abso- 
lutely essential to baking-days. On the first 
baking-day they tried the bread recipe with 
fear and trembling. Mr. Todd, outwardly 
calm and practical, as became an instructor, 
was inwardly as perturbed as his niece, who 
openly declared that “her heart was in her 
mouth, every time she opened the oven-door.”’ 

They both gave a deep, deep sigh of relief 
when at last the golden loaves were out of the 
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oven, smelling sweet and tasting—as time 
proved, as delicious as they looked. Mr. Todd 
said he regarded it as the greatest triumph of 
his life—and meant it, too. Elda, speaking 
from her heart, vowed that without his aid 
she never, never could have accomplished such 
a feat—but hereafter she was sure she could 
make as good bread as anybody! 

So they cooked, and planned meals with 
zest, and experimented upon new and delight- 
ful dishes, to the great content of the hired 
men, and the exceeding pride of Elda’s hus- 
band—who never did find out that Mr. Todd 
and the cook-book were responsible for it all. 
Mr. Todd’s first tea-biscuit he regarded as 


nearly as great a success as his bread; and his 
first chicken-pie thrilled him with happiness 
by its toothsome perfection—he wished that 
the doctor could see it—and eat it. 

“And now, my dear,” he announced to 
Elda, after the first month had come to an 
end, “go over your housekeeping accounts for 
I know that you are too good a business woman 
not to keep housekeeping accounts, and see 
how much money we’ve saved or wasted 
during this time.” 

Elda did keep accounts—and her books 
showed that instead of wasting, they had 
saved many things; notably sugar, flour, lard 
and butter, of which Sarah had been prodigal 
in her bakings. The two were not only better 
cooks than Sarah but much better economists 
in the kitchen. 

When, at the end of the summer, Mr. Todd 
rosy and brisk, stepped into his doctor’s office, 
that gentleman viewed him with approval. 
“T knew it—play was what you needed; you 
look like another man. But I was a bit afraid 
you’d miss your usual occupation.” 

“Sir,”’ stated Mr. Todd, with dignity, and 
a twinkle in his clear eyes, “I'd have you 
to know that I am, as well as yourself, a pro- 
fessional man—I’ve always had a trade, but 
I must say I’ve always craved a profession, 
like you fellows that put on so many airs 
because you have a little learning. I am now 
qualified to be a—” he hesitated for the right 
words—“‘a Practical Demonstrator of Domestic 
Science. And I wish, doc,” he added, enthu- 
siastically, “‘you could just taste my chicken- 
pie! I bet I’ve got your old black Phyllis 
beat a mile!’ 
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HE live Buick dealer knows 

that, if all motorists in his com- 

munity understood the actual 
value built into Buick motor cars as well 
as he does, few of them would be con- 
tented until they were driving a Buick. 
The live dealer knows that the more 
knowledge of Buick advantages there is 
in a community, the greater is the 
demand for Buick. 

And he knows that each Buick owner 
is a Buick salesman, for no man or 
woman could drive a Buick without 
telling friends about Buick service- 
ability and service. Itis human nature 
to pass on to others the discovery of 
great values, of time-saving methods, of 
ways of increasing comfort and conve- 
nience in motoring as well as in other 
business and social activities. 

While the recommendations of 
Buick owners represent one of the most 
prized forms of advertising the Buick 
enjoys, the live dealer does not rest his 
selling campaign on the mouth-to- 
mouth publicity Buick receives in 
greater proportions each day. The 
wide-awake dealer and his salesmen 
grasp every opportunity to support the 
favorable comments Buick owners are 
constantly giving out to friends and 
neighbors. 


EPORTS from the great ' field 

organization show that dealers 
making sales records that surpass the 
high average of the country are the ones 
who have diffused knowledge of what 
Buick means throughout their com- 
munities. These dealers are the ones 
who are continuously clamoring for 
more cars than they could possibly be 
allotted in a season. And, the reason 
is that motorists and prospective motor- 
ists, understanding Buick standards in 
all the phases of personal transporta- 
tion, are perpetually demanding Buick 
ears. That is why such dealers are 
advising buyers, even if they do not 
want their cars until late in the season, 
to put in their orders at once. 

Just what is the live dealer doing, 
then? That is a question that leads 
to many interesting revelations. 

In the first place, it is noted, that he 
devotes considerable thought and ener- 
gy to the spreading of information 
about the wonderful Buick organiza- 
tion. He tells how the great factory 
with its marvelous equipment and 
facilities permits the building of such 
quality into Buick. 


This dealer—our live dealer—im- 
presses on the public the value of man- 
ufacturing all the various parts of the 
car in one factory under the direction 
of the engineers who designed the 
parts. He shows why this means that 
Buick parts, properly planned and 
built, are co-ordinated and balanced— 
facts that make the Buick the well- 
engineered car it is. And he points to 
the performance records of Buick cars 
in the community for proof of this 
thorough consistency. 


NOTHER important part of the 
live dealer’s work is the way he 
discusses the correctness of the Buick 
Valve-in-Head principle, of which he 
can talk so sincerely because he knows 
that the principle is right. And in 
connection with this practical principal, 
he mentions the fact that the same staff 
of engineers who worked on the first 
Buick motors and, who have continued 
their research work ever since, have 
built into the new Buick motor still 
additional improvements. And what can 
carry greater weight with the buyer, 
who knows that the heart of a car is 
its motor? Twenty years’ strict ad- 
herence to one principle of design is 
an asset the live dealer does not over- 
look in circulating Buick knowledge. 

This type of dealer goes further. He 
takes up some of the various units, 
telling how each part has been devel- 
oped as consistently as the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor. 

For instance, he will point out that 
the Buick radiator is not only designed 
to establish an efficient cooling system, 
but that it is also manufactured to 
permit the easiest form of repair in case 
of accident. He will show in other ways 
how Buick has worked out convenient 
adjustments that make motoring ina 
Buick such a comfort and pleasure. 


HERE is the patented dry plate 

dise clutch, with its specially de- 
signed surfaces which make it extremely 
positive and gentle in engagement. It 
is a simple matter to demonstrate how 
easily it is disengaged by a slight 
pressure of the foot. 

The live dealer illustrates the stur- 
diness of Buick cars in various ways. 
He may point out the double-shell 
construction of the automatically lu- 
bricated universal joint and how it 
withstands unusual torsional and trans- 
verse strains. Or he may mention the 


patented full-floating rear axle, which 
relieves the driving mechanism of all 
save driving strains. 

He will also call attention to the 
special rear spring suspension which so 
smoothly gauges its resistance accord- 
ing to the load or shock. And he will 
emphasize other Buick features that 
result in greater comfort to occupants 
of the car as well as longer life for 
mechanical parts. 

And the live dealer will bring out 
clearly the fact that Buick gives un- 
usual attention to all details in looking 
out for the comfort of passengers and 
driver. The substantial bodies of the 
closed cars, he will note, are of a con- 
struction that combine beauty and 
utility and that in refinements, such as 
the interior decorations and high-grade 
upholstery, Buick closed cars are of 
equally high quality. 

In addition, the motorist, who talks 
with this dealer, will see that Buick 
open cars are second only to Buick 
closed cars in adaptability to all kinds 
of weather conditions. He will un- 
derstand the distinctive features of the 
new Buick top and the tight-fitting 
side curtains. 


N other words, the live Buick 
dealer makes every effort to impress 
on the minds of motorists in his com- 
munity that for twenty years Buick 
has a reputation for power, remark- 
able stability, genuine comfort, lasting 
beauty and great economy in operation. 
And because the motoring world accepts 
these truths, the live dealer reminds 
the public, he has at no time for years 
past been able to secure sufficient cars 
to meet his orders. 

That is why the live Buick dealer is 
sincere in his efforts to get motorists, 
who will want Buick cars, to place 
orders with him at once. If he is to 
deliver cars to those who will want them 
in the spring, he knows that he himself 
must order the cars from the factory 
months in advance. Otherwise, it will 
be impossible for him to obtain cars in 
sufficient quantities to meet the de- 
mand which will reach untold heights 
in his community this spring. 

The wise motorist will give an atten- 
tive ear to the appeal of the live Buick 
dealer when he realizes that only those 
who place their orders in advance will 
be able to get Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor cars during the spring and sum- 
mer months. 
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The Story of the Buick Plan, 


Ianit1on side of the Buick Valve-in-Head 

motor—the 1921 model of the power unit 

that has made Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
cars famous for twenty years. 





HEN a great industrial leader was 
asked to name the single factor that 
had the most to do with his success, 
he replied, ‘““The fact that my associates and 
myself had a vision, coupled, of course, with 
the fact that we worked, doggedly and _per- 
sistently, toward the realization of that vision.” 

In other words, he was sufficiently long 
sighted to see the development that succeed- 
ing years would bring and he planned to make 
the advance consistent and sound. 

In the automobile industry, the growth of 
the Buick Motor Company has likewise been 
built on a firm foundation, a foundation 
established by men with forethought and 
breadth of vision. And as this great organi- 
zation has steadily expanded during the past 
twenty years, its development has always 
been along the lines originally established by 
the Buick principles and policies, which are as 
old and virtually as well known as the Buick 
product itself. 

Ever since the first Buick car was produced, 
there has been but one dominant plan, which 
in the early days was expressed in the Buick 
idea of building a motor car that would satisfy 
the vast majority of the motoring public. 
And this same plan today, when people fully 
realize the practical utility inherent in a motor 
car, is expressed in the Buick policy of making 


A—Felt oil chamber; B—Socket which fits 


over the ball; C—The bal]; D—Adjusting 

nuts; E—Push rod; F—The housing; G— 

Coil spring which keeps push rod lashed 
to roller; H—The roller. 


The ‘Distinctive “Ualve Springs 
Tue construction of the valve springs in 
the Buick Valve-in-Head motor is dis- 
One spring on 
the valve stem and another at the bottom 
of the push rod make the action of Buick. 
The cam roller rides on 


tinctly Buick in design. 


valves positive. 
the cam continuously and quietly. This 
exclusive feature, working in conjunction 
with the other parts, assists in establish- 
ing the high efficiency of the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor. 
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Tue Buick Valve-in-Head principle means 
more perfect combustion, quicker ignition 
and smaller loss of heat through water 
jackets; in other words, more power with 

less gasoline consumption. 





the sale of a Buick mean that the owner is 
investing his money in uninterrupted personal 
transportation. Just as the Buick car itself 
has been improved season after season, yet 
always adhering to the original principle of 
design, so has the Buick plan of manufacture 
and distribution been broadened at times, but 
always with a view of increasing the quality 
of the car and its value to the owner. 


Plan 


T would be a difficult task to pick out the 
underlying reason for the success of the 
Buick Motor Company. There are many 
such causes, beginning, of course, with the 
excellence of the Buick car and the manu- 
facturing facilities that make its goodness 


The Gear Shift and Universal Joint 


Tue simple construction of the patented 
gear shift control makes it possible to 
change from one speed to another by 
holding the hand almost stationary. Be- 
ing virtually an integral part of the 
transmission, the Buick double-shell 
universal joint is, constructed to: stand 
unusual torsional and transverse strains. 
Whenever the car is in motion there is 
a constant flow of oil between the trans- 
mission case and the universal joint. 
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Plant, and Product 


SECTIONAL view showing the design and 
simplicity of the Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor. 


aS 


possible. Then there is the Buick sales and 
service organization, to which in a large 
measure the Buick achievement in the motor 
world can be traced. 

But, back of all these various factors, there 
is the Buick plan, on the working out of which 
Buick growth, mechanical excellence, service- 
ability and service depend. 

Starting with the recognition of the correct- 
ness of the Buick Valve-in-Head motor de- 
sign, the plan included means of applying it 
to the motor car, of manufacturing the com- 
plete and correctly-related chassis in the most 
efficient manner possible and of maintaining 
co-operative and courteous relations with 
owners. 

To carry out these things, it was first of all 
necessary to build up an organization which 
would not only comprise the Buick plants at 
Flint but the selling force throughout the 
country. Men of unusual calibre have been 
attracted to the Buick organization. Special- 
ists in design and manufacturing methods 
have been with the Buick Motor Company 
since its founding, studying, directing, im- 
proving and perfecting the specific phases of 
production to which they have applied their 
undivided efforts. They have worked in full 
sympathy with the Buick plan. As the fac- 
tory has grown, other leaders in their profes- 





The Automatically Lubricated 
Rocker Arms 


Tue Buick Valve-in-Head motor is 
automatically lubricated throughout—a 
method that insures positive lubrication 
and consequently less wear on all work- 
ing parts. The hollow rocker arm shafts 
on top of the motor contain fibres con- 
stantly saturated with oil. By capillary 
attraction, the oil passes from these fibres 
to felt packing within the rocker arms 
and thence to the: cups into which the 
push rods fit, thereby lubricating them. 
This method, which is distinctly Buick 
in design, eliminates the inconvenience 
of hand lubrication. 
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sions and trades have 
joined the Buick 
force, and they, too, 
have contributed to 
the success of Buick. 

Every Buick own- 
er, coming in contact 
with the vast dealer 
organization, is fa- 
miliar with the type 
of man representing 
Buick in the field. 
High standards have 
always been main- 
tained among dealers 
and this has been a 
rather easy thing for 
Buick to do because 
the public favor won 
by the car has made 
the position of a 
Buick dealer in a 
community highly 
desirable. 

That is why Buick 
dealers are  invari- 
ably permanent deal- 
ers, and that is why 
they, like the Buick 
Motor Company, 
build for the future 
as well as the present. 
in the business to stay. They establish 
themselves on a permanent basis, having con- 
fidence in the company with which they are 
aligned. .And they give study and thought 
to their work that they might build up their 
business in accordance with the growth and 
development of their communities. They 
make every effort to hold the confidence of 
the people with whom they are dealing and 
to win the confidence of those with whom 
they expect to deal in the future. 

Briefly, then, the Buick plan is to build the 
best motor car possible and to substantiate 
its in-built serviceability with authorized 
service, making it available to the Buick 
motorist wherever he may travel. 


parts. 


Buick dealers are 


Plant 


HILE the total space occupied by the 

Buick manufacturing plants, more than 
a mile long and varying from two to four city 
squares wide, has not been increased to any 
large extent during the last few years, the 
construction of new plants and the improve- 
ment of others within the area has been going 
on at an amazing rate. "This vast area hums 
with industry and yet it is so scientifically 
directed that its lack of disturbances and 
confusion astonishes the casual observer. 

The Buick Motor 
Company employs 
what is known as 
the “progressive” 
system of manufac- 
ture. The two- 
score buildings and 
the many depart- 
ments are so ar- 
ranged that each 
succeeding opera- 
tion follows natur- 
ally after the one 
that preceded it. 
Under this system 
there is no delay 
and lost motion is 
cut to the mini- 
mum. 

The whole man- 
ufacturing organi- 
zation might be 
compared to a river 
with endless tribu- 








The Patented “Buick Rear Axle 


Tue Buick rear axle is especially re- 


markable for its strength. 
full-floating type, the weight of the car 
being supported on the sturdy axle 
housing of special patented construc- 
tion and not on the live axle shafts. 
By relieving the driving mechanism, 
of all save driving strains, this system 
prevents undue wear on the working 
It is manufactured by the Buick 
Motor Company exclusively and in 
accordance with engineers’ 
specifications. 








Anp here is the Buick product—the 


product of well-founded 
principles and highly modernized man- 
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it is of the 
rantilever type. 


rough roads 











The Patented Dry Plate Disc Clutch 
Tue heavy rotating parts of the Buick 
patented clutch are carried by the fly- 
wheel and only the very light parts are 
carried by the which 
prevents the clashing of gears in shifting 
from one speed to another. And being a 
dry plate clutch, it is never necessary to 
oil it. Its surfaces of special design 
make it extremely positive, yet gentle. 


transmission, 





ufacturing methods. 


engineering 


The Buick Cantilever Springs 
THE special rear spring suspension, Buick 
in design and application, is of the 
Its peculiar construc- 





appreciation of these is seen in the con- 
stantly increasing demand for Buick cars. 
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taries, and emptying 
into a gulf. The 
“culf,’” in this in- 
stance, is the huge 
acceptance station 
where the cars are 
received before being 
loaded for shipment. 
The “tributaries” are 
the various factory 
departments in which 
the parts are made 
and finished and sent 
on their way to join 
the main procession 
as it passes. As the 
parts merge toward 
a central stream they 


tion and drag-like application enable it are assembled into 
to gauge its resistance according to the 
load or shock, lightly oscillating over 
and offering gradually 
increasing resistance the farther the 
spring is deflected from normal. This 
design results in greater comfort to 
occupants of the car and longer life for 
mechanical parts. It is a distinct feat- 
ure of the new models. 


the complete car, and 
the car, as it moves 
along the line, gath- 
ers more and more 
of the mechanisms 
which go to make the 
finished product. 

In factory equip- 
ment the Buick Motor 
Company is again a 
leader. Not only 
have many special 
machines been designed by Buick for the 
exclusive manufacture of Buick cars, but the 
production department has kept in touch 
with the progress being‘ made by machine 
and tool manufacturers. And _ because of 
large-scale production, it has been possible 
to make use of machines that would not be 
justified by a smaller production. 





Product 


HE Buick Valve-in-Head motor car is 

known and used all over the world, and 
with each passing day there is an increasing 
appreciation of the engineering principles and 
the manufacturing practice which have com- 
bined to produce the great Buick product. 


Briefly, Valve-in-Head means that the 
valves are in the heads of the cylinders, which 
makes it possible to get more power from a 
motor of given size than can be obtained from 
the same motor with valves in any other posi- 
tion. From the very start, twenty years ago, 
Buick has devoted intelligent research to the 
development of this underlying principle to 
its highest possibilities. 

And the result today is that a Buick Valve- 
in-Head owner gets the maximum benefit 
from the fuel he buys. He gets power! And 
power is the thing that makes a motor car. 

Not only have many exclusive features been 
incorporated in the 
Buick motor, but 
also have patented 
and distinctive im- 
provements been 
built into the Buick 
chassis. Through- 
out the entire car 
there is that same 
balance and_ pro- 
portion which is so 
perfectly worked 
out in the Buick 
Valve - in - Head 
motor. 

And all of these 
things—plan, plant 
and product — go 
to make the Nine- 
teen Twenty One 
Buick an une- 
qualled investment 
in uninterrupted 
transportation. 
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Everybody knows Buick builds six. 








—that Buick sold its entire 1920 out 
—that Buick has sold a large percer 
—that Buick users are Buick salesm 


—that Buick car values are 100 per 


Added to their recognized high service value, 
the new Buick models possess a distinctive 
beauty. Their graceful lines and handsome 
appointments merit the pride which early 
buyers have expressed. 


Nineteen Twenty One Buick automobiles 
have more improvements than any Buick 


The matter of present purchasing should recet 


BUICK MOTOR COMI 


Pioneer Builders of | 


Branches in all Princt 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES AR 



















rlinder Valve-in- Head automobiles 


long before the end of the season. 
» of its 1921 schedule. 


le 


models in the past five years and 1921 models 


represent 25% greater used car values. 


Many of our spring deliveries are already 
contracted for. Thousands have been disap- 
pointed during past years because of the 


shortage of Buick cars. 
| immediate consideration of motor car buyers 


', FLINT, MICHIGAN 
iHead Motor Cars 
i-Dealers Everywhere 


BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 
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Prominent Men 


in the Business World 
Use Buick Cars Daily 





The Southwest American, of Ft. Smith, Arkansas, and its 
publisher, Mr. W. E. Decker, are well known around Ft. Smith; 
the newspaper, because of its progressive policies, and Mr. 
Decker, because of his enthusiasm for Buick. Here he is 

with his fifth Buick ear. 


ywewaor? 


w er 
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“Buick OWNERS, one and all, when I told them I was contem- 


ee 

v plating the purchase of a Buick, said, “You will make no 
3 mistake if you buy a Buick. It is a good car.’ They told 
‘ve me this four years ago. I have been driving a Buick ever 
zt since. They were right,” says Mr. Andrew W. Gillette, of 
‘ the law firm of Gillette & Clark, Denver, Colorado. 





Hers is Mr. D. B. Taliaferro of Madill, Oklahoma, and his seventh Buick 
car, which goes to show how valuable he has found Buick for business 
purposes. Besides being president of the First National Bank, he devotes 
considerable time to raising cattle and developing his real estate properties. 





“Tr’s Buick for me from now on,” says Mr. Bert Johnson, of the Ft. Smith “For DEPENDABILITY and comfort, Buick cannot be beaten,” writes Mr. 
Wagon Company, Ft. Smith, Arkansas. The success of his trip to Colorado Henry McBride, coal merchant in Elgin, Illinois. Mr. McBride has 


and return convinced him of Buick values. owned eight Buicks. 
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ANoTHER Buick friend in the Southwest is Mr. F. J. Spies, Jr., 
vice-president of the Bartlesville (Oklahoma) National Bank. 
This K-Six-49 is his second Buick. 


Dr. Tayior, of Dedham, Massachusetts, insists.on making 
his calls in his Buick car no matter how deep the water is. 
He knows that his Buick is equal to such emergencies. 


AuMost SINCE the first Buick car, Mr. C. C. Doring, of Madison, Wisconsin, 

has been investing in Buick transportation, year after year. He is president 

of the Doring Sales Company and covers the entire state with his Buick, 
selling threshing and road-building machinery. 


Four years of steady driving with only two punctures and $19.75 Because he is so firmly sold on Buick, Mr. G. W. Marks, dry goods 
service expense is the record of Postmaster J. W. Westbrook, Ada, merchant of Galesburg, Illinois, has helped to sell Buick cars to five 
Oklahoma, with his Buick Valve-in-Head motor car. of his relatives. 
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Cold Weather Precautions 


Head motor cars in year-’round service. 
Cold and stormy weather makes a com- 
fortable motor car more desirable than ever 
and to meet the need for dependable trans- 
portation in snow and sleet, Buick owners are 
relying on their private cars rather than 


| He winter sees more Buick Valve-in- 


public taxis. 

Besides the physical perfection evidenced in 
Buick open and enclosed cars, there are the 
mechanical features of the Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor and related units that give the 
owner comfort and pleasure in winter 
driving. 

But with all the care and attention Buick 
engineers have given to the all-weather per- 
formance of Buick motor cars, there are two 
chief precautions the Buick owner should take 
to insure uninterrupted service. The first is to 
see that the cooling systemis properly protected 
against freezing and the second is to see that 
the motor, transmission and rear axle are cor- 
rectly lubricated. 

Unless the car is kept in a heated garage, it 
is advisable to drain the water from the radia- 
tor nights during early winter. When the 
severe weather comes, an anti-freeze mixture 
should be used. 

There are various kinds of anti-freeze solu- 


tions. The simplest form and, perhaps, the 


most satisfactory is a mixture of water and al- 
cohol in proper proportions, which vary ac- 
cording to the temperature. 

For temperature ranging from the freezing 
point to zero, mix 4 ounces of glycerine with 
a mixture of 40 per cent of alcohol and 60 per 
cent of water. The glycerine prevents rapid 
evaporation of the alcohol. 

Before the anti-freeze solution is placed in 
the cooling system, it is best to drain the 
radiator and after the water has drained out, 
to thoroughly flush the system until the water 
runs clear. 

After the solution has been placed in the 
system, it will be necessary to add additional 
glycerine and alcohol from time to time be- 
cause alcohol, boiling at a considerably lower 
temperature than water, will evaporate much 
quicker than the water. 

The main point to consider in the lubrica- 
tion of the motor during winter is that oil 
loses its lubricating qualities faster during 
cold weather. When the motor is cold a cer- 
tain amount of the gasoline mixture on coming 
into contact with the cold cylinder walls con- 
denses and runs down the cylinder walls into 
the crankcase, thinning out the motor oil. 

This means, then, that the crankcase should 
be drained and replenished more frequently in 
winter than in warm weather. At the begin- 


ning of the cold season and every 500 miles dur- 
ing the winter, the crankcase should be flushed 
out and filled with fresh oil of good quality. 

As for the transmission and rear axle hous- 
ing, it should be remembered that thick oil, 
like molasses, becomes congealed at low tem- 
peratures. This tendency may be overcome 
by thinning out the lubricants with motor oil, 
at the beginning of cold weather. 


This precaution is quite important because 
if it should become cold enough it may happen 
that all the lubricant in these two units will 
stick to the walls of the housing in a compact 
mass, leaving some of the gears to revolve with- 
out the necessary lubrication. Even should 
this unusual case occur, it will be found that . 
adding the motor oil will greatly facilitate 
shifting gears in cold weather and will insure 
smooth operation of both units. 


Another point often advisable to attend to 
is the removal of the drain plug on the gaso- 
line tank every 500 miles or so. This allows 
water or sediment settled from the gasoline 
to escape. On an extremely cold day it is 
possible for a few drops of water to freeze in 
the system. Although it rarely happens, it is 
an extra precaution against delays. For the 
same reason the drain plug at the bottom of 
the vacuum feed tank should be removed 
occasionally. 


Owners appreciate Buick Service in helping find stolen cars 


NOTHER phase of the Buick policy in 
PX insuring uninterrupted transportation 
for the owner is the department de- 
voted to the recovery of stolen cars. The 
special system of procedure that has been 
worked out is appreciated everywhere by 
owners who are so unfortunate as to be de- 
nied the use of their cars through theft. Here 
are several additional letters that 
show what Buick service means to 
the owner: 


Tracing System Effective 


HANKS to the Ohio Buick Com- 

pany,” writes Jno. Burton Ar- 
buckley, of Erie, Pennsylvania, “the 
model E-49 stolen from Robert Scar- 
lett has been recovered. We be- 
lieve the Buick system of tracing 
stolen cars is the most effective in 
use today.” 


Recovers Car in Good Condition 


AM glad to state, that with the 
If aid of your dealer here, Mr. Settel, 
I have recovered my Buick and that 
same is in good condition. I want 
to thank you for the courtesy shown 
me in this matter,” writes Mr. A. F. 
Wayland, of Shawnee, Oklakoma. 


Identifies Car for Owner 


E have your letter advising 
that you have identified the 
K-Six-45 and thatthe thief has ad- 
mitted stealing it in Madisonville, 
Kentucky,” writes C. C. Coddington, 
Inc., Buick distributor in Charlotte, 


North Carolina, to the Richmond-Buick Com- 
pany, of Rockingham, North Carolina. 

“You have taken the proper action in 
wiring the sheriff at Madisonville. We wired 
the Scott-Buick Company this morning that 
this was evidently the car stolen from Mr. 
Southard and no doubt they will inform the 
owner that you have located it.” 


FRED HARPER LEON GOODMAN 


LAW OFFICES 
HarRPerR & GOoopman 


Lyn oHBURG, VA. 


Buick Motor Company, 
Flint, Michigan, 


Dear Sirs: 


In does | a legal opinion today 
in the case of Bragdon vs. Kellog, a 
case arising in Maine and reported in 
105 Atlantic, 433, I find that the 
court, in speaking of the Buick car 
refers to it as "that tremendous 

engine of power known as the Buick Six." 


I thought, perhaps, you might like 
to know of this judicial recognition of 
the power of your car. 


Very truly yours, 


H/M 





Bulletins Sent Out to All Dealers 


E have your letter advising us that you 

have sent bulletins to all Buick deal- 
ers regarding the theft of my car and ask 
that we notify you immediately upon the re- 
covery of the car,” writes Mr. Gilbert C. 
White, of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

“This car was recovered between 
Clarksville and Chase City, Virginia, 
where it was abandoned early one 
morning. Your Clarksville dealer 
recovered the car and advised us. 
We wish to thank you for your in- 
terest and assistance in trying to 
recover this car.” 





Fire Chief Takes Pride in Buick 


ACK SLAUGHTER, chief of the 

fire department at Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, is mighty proud of his Buick 
roadster. He says that it has never 
failed to get him to all parts of the 
city as fast as his duties demand that 
he get there. 

The roadster is a standard Model 
K-Six-44 and is completely equipped 
for the duties it is expected to per- 
form. It has red wheels, is lettered 
in red letters, has one large fire extin- 
guisher on each running board, the 
regulation siren, and in every way 
makes an ideal fire chief’s car. 

Paducah has one of the finest fire 
departments in the state and has 
four stations which house in all, eight 
pieces of motor equipment. 
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Buick Service Headquarters 
in San Francisco 
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pene E is te new building erected by 
the Howard Motor Company, of 
San Francisco, to take care of Buick 
service in that city. The structure is 
a model for efficiency and completeness. 







The service department, where cars are 


inspected and givenimmediate attention. 





Showing the entrance and exit to the station, with 
their wide openings and convenient clear space. 








Fargo Boasts 
New Modern Home for 
Buick Motor Cars 






HE Fargo, North Dakota, branch of the Pence Automobile 

Company is now located in this efficiently planned building on 

one of the prominent corners in the city. The new home is an 

indication of the growth of the Buick organization in this rich 
farming territory. 





On the second floor a large supply of Buick parts is carried This is a view of the spacious showroom where Buick Valve- 


illustrated, storage space is provided. in-Head motor cars are displayed to advantage. The 


and on the third, 
offices of the organization are also on this floor. 


Here the floor is seen decorated for a dealers’ banquet. 
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Uses Buick 


ONDUCTING a coast to coast business 

C with headquarters in Chicago 1s no task 

when one has a dependable car,” says 

H. P. Wilson of Chicago, who controls his own 

advertising business in the principal cities 
and travels exclusively by automobile. 

Mr. Wilson is justly proud of the perform- 
ance of his car, an H-Six-45 Buick, which 
still has its original spark plugs and has been 
in use constantly since its purchase, on cross 
country trips over roads of all descriptions. 

“T haven’t even had the valves ground,” 
said Mr. Wilson, ‘‘and it runs like a charm. 
On its second trip to Seattle, we averaged over 
two hundred miles a day, and throughout the 
trip were not delayed one minute with car 
trouble. It may be an interesting feature 
that one of the tires contains some of the 
Seattle air with which it was filled last Sep- 
tember when we left Seattle for Chicago. 
Since then we have visited Cleveland, Detroit, 
and many other Eastern cities.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson came over the Yellow- 
stone Trail as far as Spokane, and they were 
the first to cross the Montana-Idaho Summit 
from the East. 

“The trail was then open all the way, the 
last portion to be opened being between 
Saltese and Millan. The Yellowstone Trail 
has been wonderfully improved each year. 
We have tried many trails, but have found 
that we can make better time over the trail 
mentioned. The dangers of the Pass have 
been almost entirely eliminated, and traffic, 
both by automobile and truck, promises to be 
very heavy. The wonderful improvement of 
roads is making it as easy to go from Chicago 
to Seattle as it is to go from Seattle to San 
Francisco. 

‘We find the service at the Buick stations 
along the road excellent. As a matter of fact, 
the tourist today is given every consideration 
and a cordial welcome wherever he travels in 
the West. Business men who have adopted 
the automobile as the ideal way of traveling, 
certainly appreciate this friendliness. 

“The trip was most delightful, and we 
reached our destination with the feeling that 
we had gained greatly in pleasure and in 
health on our business trip.” 
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Mr. E. T. Haddock, of Madill, Oklahoma, covers the Southwest in his Buick E-Six-45. 
tested the reliability of Buick under all conditions, he is seen here with his family just starting on 
a vacation trip to California 


in Coast-to-Coast Business 
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Having 


Vanderbilt, Jr., on Pacific Coast, Praises Buick 


pleting his tour from Canada to Mexico, 
is now not only an ardent motor enthusi- 
ast but also a believer in the Buick. 

“T have driven many makes of foreign and 
American machines but have never had one, a 
stock ear, which equalled the Buick. 

“Leaving Vancouver, B. C., we spent two 
weeks in touring Vancouver Island, and thence 
to Seattle, and from there in easy stages down 
the coast with many side trips, adventures 
and amusements. We camped in the open 
almost every night, except when we were in 
the larger cities. 

“Our total mileage reads about 2,500, of 
which more than 1,500 was over unpaved and 
poor country roads. We crossed four moun- 
tain ranges ascending about 8,000 feet at one 
time, moving within three hours from a 
temperature of 92 to 26. We experienced 
three days of wet weather, but none on which 
we could not travel. 

“The trips up to Mt. Ranier and the Colum- 
bia River highway are by far the most beauti- 
ful scenic trips in the northwest and the Yose- 
mite is the prettiest in California. 


CC rience VANDERBILT, Jr., com- 


“We passed alongside of six forest fires in 
the northwest, one of which drove us out of the 
best camping place in that part of the country. 

“We found the fishing (especially trout) 
extremely good in Western Washington, 
along roads seldom frequented by strangers. 
But the undiscovered sportsman’s paradise is 
in the upper regions of Vancouver Island. 
We had either rabbits, game birds or trout 
and salmon at every meal. 

‘““We passed Mount Lassen the day after its 
big eruption and were in Del Monte during 
two earthquakes. 

“The places which we liked best on the 
trip were Sproat Lake, Vancouver Island, the 
views of Ranier from Seattle and Tacoma, 
Mount Hood from Columbia River Highway, 
Canyonville, Oregon, the top of the Syskious 
Trail, Inspiration Point in the Yosemite and 
the Seventeen Mile Drive in Monterey. 

“If anybody ever seeks my advice again 
concerning a good car for the money I’ll be 
glad to refer them to the Buick for I speak 
from experience when I say that my car has 
eone many spaces beyond what I even ever 
c.u2ed hope a car would do.” 


Tours of Buick Owners Marked by <'w<cess 


Finds good word for Buick everywhere 


R. and Mrs. C. A. Ritchie of Ritchie 

Brothers, Paving Contractors, Wichita, 
Kansas, found their Buick faithful on the most 
punishing roads during a trip from Topeka to 
New Iberia, Louisiana. 

“We did not try to break any records, nor 
did we try to make any particular mileage per 
day, but from Ponca City on we found the 
roads 99% the worst one could imagine,” they 
write. 

“There were a large and varied assortment 
of just plain rocky roads, then rocky hills, then 
newly plowed roadbeds which they promised 
would someday be good, then gumbo dried 
into deep ruts in which the hubs scraped and 
lastly, nothing but a trail through pine woods, 
from Mansfield, Louisiana, to Deridder, Louis- 
lana. 

“Of course, now and then there would be a 
good stretch on which we could make good 
time. For instance, the roads built of the red 
clay were fine, having the resilience of hard 
rubber. 

“We came over roads that looked impass- 
able, that caused a constant use of the brake, 


yet we never had to touch a tire, not even to 
add air. The engine never missed and we did 
not lift the hood for repairs of any kind. 

“Every place we stopped we found a good 
word for the Buick. At Orange, Texas, the 
Sabine swamp was impassable, due to con- 
tinued rains. 

“You'll never see me buying anything else 
but a Buick. The original tires are still on, 
having had over 10,000 miles service.” 


“Delightful over all kinds of roads” 
R. ARCHIE M. HEBBERT tells of a 


trip from Riverside, California, to Scot- 
land, South Dakota, via Buick. 

“We left in our Buick D-6-45 by way of 
Yosemite Park, Portland, Columbia Highway, 
Spokane, Yellowstone Park, Billings, (Mon- 
tana), and Black Hills. 

“We had a delightful trip over all kinds of 
roads. Our Buick never failed us, taking the 
steepest grades and descents with ease, carry- 
ing a party of three and 700 pounds of baggage. 

“We had no engine trouble and the carbur- 
etor was never changed, from sea level to 
9,000 feet elevation. The car has been run in 


all, 25,69 miles. This is our first Buick but 
not our la.*, > Mr. Hebbert adds in conclusion. 


“The mcre vou drive Buicks, the better 
you like them” 


A nn investment, as well as a_ service- 
g ving utility, R. H. Rex of Orwell, Ohio, 
has *-und Buick cars of great value to him. 

~We drove to Florida last winter in very 
cold weather,” Mr. Rex writes. “Our best 
one day trip was made from Pittsburgh to 
Washington. Driving from daylight to dark 
we made the distance, 325 miles, in a single 
day. 

“The entire trip, covering 1800 miles, only 
took seven days. Our average on gasoline 
was exceedingly good and the oil we used is 
not worth mentioning. 

“The Buick seemed to like the sand in 
Georgia. My only way to express my idea of 
Buick cars is that the more you drive them 
the better you like them. 

‘““When I was ready to start back to Ohio I 
had very little trouble in disposing of my car 
at a very good figure. The first thing I did 
when I got back was to order a new one.” 
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Buick—the New Car of the Year—pages 6 and 7 














GEORGE WASHINGTON 
February 22, 1732—December 14, 1799 
“A slender acquaintance with the world must convince every 
man that actions, not words, are the true criterion of the attach- 
ment of friends; and that the most liberal professions of good- 
will are very far from being the surest marks of it.” 













ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


February 12, 1809—April 15, 1865 


“Die when we may, I want it said of me, by those who knew 
me best, that I always plucked a thistle and planted a flower 
when I thought a flower would grow.” 


Proofs of this illustrated page, suitable for framing, may be obtained on writing to the Advertising Department, Buick Motor Cow Flint, Mich. 
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The Tisly Gold Mine 


OLD days come when hot days go,” 

warned Pap Tisly, after emptying his 

mouth in the direction of the open 
Franklin. 

“Sure do,” acquiesced Mam, removing her 
snuff stick. “But suthin will happen. Al- 
ways has done, an’ always will. It’s natur’. 
Ye ain’t got faith.” 

“Faith’s a-plenty,” denied Pap. “’Tain’t 
that. It’s *memberin’ lack o’ warmin’ an’ 
lack o° vittles while waitin’ for that suthin. 
Stomachs has to be took care of reg’lar, an’ 
waitin’ folks has friz. But I ain’t one to be 
a-henderin’ by myself.” 

“Knowed ye’d come 
’round,” approved 
Mam?’s soft, drawling 
voice. “I allers said 
I was a good picker 
when husbands was 
stood up to be looked 


over. There’s some I 
could name _ that’s 
tryin’. But Vd hold 


out for the two dollars 
an’ the pig.” 

“Won’t give it,” 
said Pap. “Ike hung 
on to jest the pig for a 
longspell, thenclimbed 
hard to a dollar. But 
he ‘lowed he wouldn’t 
go no furder.”’ 


“Shows how he’s set 
on the stove to raise a 
dollar,’ nodded Mam. 
“Ike’s plumb gifted 
in carin’ for his money. 
You stand for two, 
an’ they'll come. Ike’ll 
growl up to ’em, a 
few cents at a time. 
He wants the stove to 
set in his new cabin, an’ 
is in a hurry to marry 
a wife. A man that- 
away won't dikker 
long, ‘specially when 
dikkerin’ saves money. 
Then B’lindy’s a gal 
like him, ready to kill 
herself with work. 
She’ll hump over that 
stove till it’s same’s 
new, an’ Ike’s a man 
who'll lether. Pig an’ 
two dollars make *bout 
five, an’ the stove’s 
wuth ten.” 


“Leven, the church 
aid woman told when 
they give it to us last 
winter,” said Pap. 
““An’ it’s same’s new, 


By bo Ei Sweet 


‘cept for bein’ dirty an’ rusty. But the aid 
won't give us any more, lettin’ this go.” 
“Winter days is a long way off,” placidly, 
“an’ summer cookin’ in a fireplace is easy 
when one has young uns big ’nough to do the 
work. *Temus can tote fire sticks, an’ Bet 
can “tend the pot. An’ there’s allers a-plenty 
o’ bush fruit. Dif’runt churches there is, too, 
an’ dif’runt helps. Suthin will happen. It 
allers does. But if it don’t by itself, I'll start 





“Gold! G-o-l-d! GOLD!” 


into a new church goin’ an’ keep my needs 
afore it. Duty to young uns comes fust, an’ 
ours ain’t been to a ’musement in gracious 
knows how long.” 
“er o om . 
This show is a mighty good one, the poster 
bills tell,” reflected Pap, his face lighting 


some. “I look at the picters every time I 
walk to town. An’ ’course you're right. 


Young uns ought to be put ahead o’ pers’nal 
comfort. But a dollar will pay for tickets.” 

“Not with extras—peanuts an’ lemonade, 
an’ sich. We'd ought to do well by the young 
uns, you know’’, suggested Mam. 

And Pap _ nodded. 
*“’Course we had. [ll 
hold out for the two 
dollars,” he agreed. 

Mam had been em- 
phasizing points with 
her snuff stick, prod- 
ding her chin, striking 
the palm of her hand, 
pointing it straight at 
Bape alt Mam’s 
way. Her voice was 
soft and drawling and 
rather ineffective by 
itself. But strength- 
ened by the snuff stick 
it carried weight. Es- 
pecially did it carry 
weight with Pap. His 


Was 


feeble indecision be- 
tween the stove and 
the show vanished, 


and Mam, having no 
further need for the 
snuff stick as an out- 
side ally, returned it 
to its legitimate use. 
The stick had one end 
split into a brush. A 
cigar box held 
snuff. She dipped the 
brush into the 
twirled it for a good 
supply, and placed it 
in her mouth. Pap, 
wearied by so much 
talk, found solace in 
a generous chaw_ of 
tobacco, which much 
exploration found in 
the depth of a pocket. 

The next day the 
stove left, and the pig 
came. Lacking a pen 
and the energy to 
build one, a long string 
connected with 
one hind leg of the 
pig and a stick driven 
into the ground. It 
gave the young porker 
a range of several rods. 


her 


box, 


Was 








The Tisly place was an acre of unfenced, 
untilled and uncared-for land, with a tipsy 
cabin that was uninhabitable save by a Tisly. 
An oak tree or two grew near one end, and for 
the scattering, half-buried acorns of these the 
hungry pig at once commenced an energetic 
rooting. 

The second morning after it came, the 
Tislys left before light and returned after 


dark. They brought back memories of a 
wonderful day, and left behind the two 
dollars. To the pig it meant only such food 


as could be rooted out within the string’s 
reach. On other days dishwater was thrown 
from the cabin door, together with such scraps 
as the family and two dogs didn’t eat. Ii its 
string peg wasn’t driven too far away, the pig 
sometimes accepted of these, and sometimes 
refused. 

One day, a week or so after its coming, 
*Temus rushed into the cabin in a state of wild 
excitement. 

“Gold! g-o-l-d! GOLD!” he yelled, dropping 
some glittering nuggets on the unplaned plank 
table. ‘‘They’re all mine! I found ’em.” 

The others crowded about him, trying to 
examine what he threw his arms over to guard. 
“Shore ’nough, ’tis gold!” cried Pap in 
an awe-struck voice—‘‘real gold. I’ve 
hearn it ought to be found in these mount- 
ings, though nobody never did. An’ now 

it’s us. Where'd ye ’scover it, son?” 

“IT ain’t a-goin’ to tell—mebbe there’s 





more,”’ screamed the boy hysterically. “‘I 
found ’em. They’s all mine!” 

“But mebbe they’s a reg’lar mine—a 
g-o-l-d mine,” urged the father. “Was 


itonourland? Was it on the next j’inin’? 
Mebbe it’s scattered all through the 
ground, wherever ‘tis. S’pose somebody’d 
sneak along an’ see, an’ jump in, an’ call all 
the neighbors in? Then where'd ye be? 
They’d get the heft, an’ a boy like you’d 
only have the pinch. Wouldn’t ye ruther 
*twould be all in your own fambly, so’t every 
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gold. Nobody feels hard work when it’s 
a-diggin’ of gold.” 


“That’s so,” admitted *Temus readily. 
“Let’s start in now. It’s *bout tater plantin’ 
time.” 


“Oh, hunky! Let’s!’” seconded Bet en- 
thusiastically, her head bobbing in the door. 
“T can dig. We'll tell folks that might go 
past we’re a-plantin’ taters, an’ will show the 
taters, an’ all the time, on the sly, we'll be 
a-histin’ out gold. He, he! Say, you pig 
*Temus, I’m goin’ to buy a nautomobeel.”’ 

“Tm a-lookin’ to a man’s gun,” scorned 
‘Temus loftily, ‘‘an’—an’ a woodbox full o’ 
terbacca an’—two more dawgs. I'll bring 
the shovels—though one’s handle is split.” 

“An’ I reckon they’s ! 
plumb rusty,” reflected 
Pap dubiously,” bein’ 
of Gran’paw’s 
time an’ 


















_ “But what tickled me most 
was the way that feller looked 
at me an’ shook my hand.” 














































> under the cabin. 
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“Now listen some more,’”” Mam went on. 
“You three start right into the diggin’ with 
our shovels till I borry better ones. Begin to 
the low end and go all over, digging much as 
two feet, for I’ve hearn that gold is heavy an’ 
sinks down. Break up every little chunk 
fine, so’s not to miss any sparkle. I'll hurry 
round for the taters, an’ will rake the ground 
an’ plant ’em good, to fool anybody lookin’.” 

The growing of the Tisly crop was a neigh- 
borhood joke at first, then a wonder. 

‘Never seen ground dug so deep nor mellow- 
éd so fine,” said one farmer. ‘“The heaviest 
kind of plow couldn’t break so good. Must 
be some of old Gran’paw Tisly’s energy in ‘em 
after all. A mighty big crop they'll have.” 

They did, and it was a year of big war prices, 
too. But before any of the crop was harvest- 
ed, a great calamity which spelled success 
enveloped the Tislys. Pap sold his gun and a 
dog for a trip to the city. He came back ina 
state of profound gloom, to find an enterpris- 
ing town trader looking over his acre of po- 
tatoes and truck. When the trader left, he 
went to the cabin, chuckling. 

“Gold ain’t no drug, I see,” congratulated 
Mam. “That laugh tell ye got top notch for 
the samples ye took, an’ we all have six bushels 
Knew we was milliners.’ 

“Not from ’Temus’s gold, though,” 
smiled Pap. “His is iron pirates or 
suthin thataway—‘ools’ gold’, they called 
it, too. But it don’t matter much. 
They’s a heap better mine on our land, 
one that keeps fillin’ when it’s emptied 
out. An’ we needn’t be scared o’folks 
lookin’, nor work nights like a—an old 
thiever. Why, that feller out there said he’d 
hearn ‘bout our truck an’ walked out jest to 
see it. Said he wouldn’t b’lieve things could 
grow thataway without sightin’ it hisself. 

“An he offered me five hunderd dollars cash 
down as it stands, but ’vised holdin’ an’ har- 
vestin’ as “twould bring mebbe twice more. 
Only he wanted me to promise him fust 

















chancet to buy—which I will.” 


one of us would be richer’n git out? Hey?” 
‘“Five—hunderd—dollars!” glowed Mam. 


Gradually the arms relaxed and the head 
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e rose. ”Temus was listening. laid under the cabin for ten year. I ain’t This was definite money, and five hundred 
: “Td have the biggest sheer?” he queried, much for work, but bein’ it’s gold—bring me or five million were about the same to Mam, 
yi suspiciously. the best one, *Temus—or no,” with sudden money above her computing. “Whatever 
3) “Pig’s sheer,” mocked Bet. apprehension in his voice, “‘s’pose folks should _ will we do with it all?” 

Pid “T don’t keer. It’s—” Then-he snickered. come by an’ notice. Then there’d be a gold “TT ought to have a sheer,” whimpered 




































“Shore, pig’s sheer,” he agreed. ““But——say— 
you—”’ 

For Bet had suddenly plunged from the 
cabin. .°>Temus snatched up his nuggets, 
jammed them into his pockets, and followed 
headlong. But at the door he stopped, and 
snickered again. 

‘“Ain’t in the right place ’t all,’’ he confided 
to Fap and Mam, who were trying to push by 
him. “It’s pig’s sheer, sure “nough. I found 
*em round where it’s been rootin’. I’m willin’ 
to show you all, but I won’t tell Bet. Is’pect 
theie’s plenty more.” 

But a two hour’s search revealed only one 
small nugget the size of a pea, discovered by 
Maw. The glittering object, small as it was, 
made her almost as hysterical as *Temus. 

“Ground must be all et up with it.” she 
ejaculated. “Likely all through the whole 
acre. An’ to think a pig brung it to sight! 
An’ he don’t root deep, ’cept when he digs 
under somebody’s garden fence toward mis- 
chief. If only we'd a’ planted taters or some- 
thing, diggin’ up the ground, we’d be milliners 
by now. *Temus an’ Bet could ’a’ done the 
hard work, bein’ young an’ strong.” 

“Efrum Bill’s Paw does their alls hard work 
for plantin’,” protested "Temus, an’ Efrum 
Bill he jest draps taters an’ yanks weeds.” 

“But this wouldn’t ’a’ been real plantin’,” 
said his mother. ‘Diggin’ of gold is dif’runt, 
an’ course tater startin’ would ’a’ uproofed the 








stampede, like Pve hearn tell on, an’ we'd be 
crowded out. We'd better work in the night. 
Ain’t it so, Mam?” 

“No, ’tain’t,” tartly. “Ye ain’t ’servin’ of a 
gold mine, with no more gumption nor that. 
Now listen. It’s bout tater time, like "Temus 
said. An’ he said a lot when he spoke of folks 
seein’ us a plantin’ real taters. ~Temus is 
smart, if I do say so. Now I’m goin’ ’round to 
all the close neighbors an’ borry a few taters 
here an’ a few taters there, an’ mebbe some 
corn. An’ [ll borry a shovel or p’raps two, 
for ours ain’t no good. That'll tell everybody 
we're a-plantin’, which we will be, to keep 
sharp eyes from guessin’. An’ doin’ it thata- 
way we can work day an’ night, if we like. 
The sooner all the gold is dug an’ toted off the 
safer.” 

‘“How’ll we get shet of it, to buy things?” 
queried Pap. ‘Won't folks guess?” 

“Ain’t goin’ to get shet of it right to oncet. 
Goin’ to raise a loose board in the cabin floor 
an’ pile it down there in a heap. When every 
erain is got out the land we'll tote it to a city 
an’ sell for city price. Then folks can hear all 
they’s a mind to. We won’t keer. But while 
doin’ it we all got to live hard scramble, for 
there won’t be no time for huntin’ and fishin’. 
Folks havin’ gold mines can’t resk no slips.” 

All three nodded a hearty approval, for 
*Temus was holding one of his nuggets in the 
sun, and the sparkle of it filled their eyes. 


*Temus. “I found the gold—pirates, I mean 
—an’ that’s what started the plantin’.” 

“I worked hard’s anybody,” claimed Bet 
vehemently. ‘An’ I’m a gal, an’ are older’n 
*Temus.” ; 

““Yes—yes, I been considerin’ it all,” nodded 
Pap. 

“Comin’ to the cabin I sort o’ figgered it. 
thisaway: Namin’ it five hunderd, we'll 
put one of ’em in the four acres j’inin’, that my 
Pap sold, one into fencin’ ’em good an’ 
proper, with a pig pen an’ shed built, one for 
an old horse an’ plow an’ some small tools, 
fifty for Mam to buy a reg’lar cookin’ stove 
an’ other fixin’s, fifty to fix up the cabin, 
fifty to put aside for ‘mergencies, an’—” 

“Oh, Pap!’ “Oh, ‘now, Pap!” wailed 
*Temus and Bet in protesting chorus. 

“An’ the last fifty,” finished Pap calmly, 
“for the two hard-workin’ young uns, Bet an’ 
’Temus, twenty-five apiece. That’s what. 
we will do with it all.” 

When the exulting tumult subsided enough 
for him to be heard, Pap added simply: “But 
what tickled me most was the way that feller 
looked at me an’ shook my hand. Said we’d 
growed the best crop in all the country round, 
an’ that old farmers would better come an’ 
take lessons from us. Think on it. An’ them 
same old farmers have been laughin’ at us. 
right along. You wait, an’ I'll show ’em ag’in. 
next year.” 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG — General Sales Manager 











HEN is the automobile in- 

dustry coming back ?”’—that is 

a question one hears frequent- 
ly on all sides, in business meetings 
and on the street. And it is surprising 
to note that the question is often asked 
by men, who are leaders in other in- 
dustries, to whom a similar question 
could be directed. For, if a careful 
analysis of our important industries 
were made, it would forcibly disclose 
the fact that the automobile industry is 
today in a much better condition than 
many of our other leading industries. 

Yet, the one common question seems 
to be—‘‘At what particular time will 
there be a decided change—a change 
that will bring about an increase in 
sales?” 

Some individuals have gone so far as 
to set the date, and with many of them, 
January Ist was the choice for the great 
awakening. Just why January Ist 
should have been selected, we do not 
know. The only reason January Ist 
might have brought a decided increase 
in automobile sales throughout the 
country was that had the majority of 
people felt that the new year would 
have changed conditions rapidly, this 
general feeling would have had a very 
strong influence on sales. 


UT let us go back a few months and 
study conditions as they existed and 
follow the general trend up to the pres- 
ent time. It was not so long ago that 
the automobile dealer was wondering 
when it would be necessary for him to 
go out after business, as he did in years 
past, rather than have the orders come 
to him as he sat in his easy chair with 
his feet on the desk, often with an ap- 
pearance that seemed to say, ““When 
we take your money and deliver your 
car, we are certainly doing you a favor.” 
Hundreds of dealers and automobile 
men have said that such a time would 
be welcomed. In fact, many of them 
preferred conditions as they existed 
before the abnormal era. And now 
that we are actually experiencing the 
return, we find many who wished for 
old conditions, worried and_ excited. 
Those who appreciate general trade 
conditions can see nothing that should 
cause the industry in general any great 
concern. It would be folly to enter- 
tain for a moment the thought that the 
buying public, would, or could, consent 
to dispense with automobiles. Expe- 
rience has proved that motor cars are 


necessities; that ‘there is a market for 
them just as there is for other commod- 
ities that command our investment. 
Conditions have merely placed a new 
light on the motor car market. 


HE automobile industry has cer- 

tainly passed through many trying 
ordeals during the last few years, espe- 
cially during the war period. We feel 
justified in saying that no other indus- 
try could have withstood the hardships 
that have been heaped on the motor 
world and survived. 

What happened immediately after 
the signing of the armistice? The in- 
dustry re-adjusted itself, returned to 
peace-time production as efficiently as 
it changed to the production of war 
materials. In the last few months it 
has again demonstrated its elasticity 
and ability to adapt itself to conditions 
and influences as they may exist. 

There is ahsolutely no question but 
what the industry as a whole will pass 
through the present period in excellent 
shape and expand from time to time in 
keeping with the principles of good 
business. 


STUDY of the entire country from 
A a sales standpoint shows that the 
United States is divided into several 
distinct manufacturing and agricultural 
sections. Each section is controlled by 
a separate industry and the ability of 
that particular industry to re-adjust 
itself determines the prosperity of that 
local vicinity. 

Take as an illustration, Washington 
and Oregon, known as the lumber sec- 
tion. The manufacture of lumber will 
be below normal until the resumption 
of building and improvements estab- 


lishes an outlet for lumber. Building, 
in turn, depends on finances. We are 


told that money in general is becoming 
much easier and it is reasonable to 
assume that the building of homes and 
the making of improvements will soon 
follow. There will then be a demand 
for lumber. 

This, however, would have no direct 
effect on the section dependent entirely 
upon wool. Neither would it have any 
material influence over the country east 
of Oregon known as the sheep belt. 

While San Francisco is the gateway 
on the Pacific Coast and is dependent 
on one class of industry along the north- 
ern part of the coast, it is also depend- 
ent on the fruit and touring section to 
the south, the prosperity of which will 


necessitate an entirely different move- 
ment than the one mentioned in con- 
nection with Washington and Oregon. 
The same reasoning applies to the 
wheat belt, corn belt, cotton belt, to- 
bacco belt, dairy country, mining dis- 
tricts, factory districts of New England 
and the like. 

Allowing that it is a physical impos- 
sibility for the separate industries to 
regain their former positions at the 
same time and on the same basis, it 
is also logical to believe that an indus- 
try relying on many localities, such as 
the manufacture of motor cars, cannot 
immediately resume its heaviest pro- 
duction. In other words, the automo- 
bile industry will be compelled to in- 
crease production on a_ schedule in 
keeping with the strengthening of the 
localities by the movement of their 
local products. 

As the prosperity of the various sec- 
tions of the country gathers momentum 
the production of automobiles will not 
be sufficient to meet the demands, re- 
sulting in a shortage of motor cars of 
known value. But buyers cannot hope 
to again see the time when they may 
purchase an article, use it a year, and 
sell it at a profit, as many motor car 
buyers have done during the past few 
years. The existence of such unhealthy 
business conditions makes the return to 
normal conditions seem far below par. 


HE great demand for motor cars 

during the past few years has made 
it possible to sell most any make or 
kind of a car and new dealers have 
sprung up everywhere. Many of these 
dealers have a supply on hand and there 
is bound to come a period of liqui- 
dation of these cars when attractive 
prices may be made by the financiers 
of such stocks. 

These things should not be allowed 
to disturb the motor car industry in 
general and will have but a momentary 
effect on the public which is beginning to 
see the wisdom of doing business with 
concerns of established reputations. 

Directly following this period will 


‘come the staple demand for automo- 


biles of proven quality and the legiti- 
mate dealer with a stock of standard 
product on hand will be in a position 
to care for his regular trade in a pleas- 
ing manner. The automobiles he may 
be fortunate enough to have in stock 
will prove to be a most profitable in- 
vestment. 
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Note the accessible pet cock at the bottom of the radiator just 
under the hood. Draining water from the cooling system is 
now a simple thing to do. 


S the motor car of today is a piece of 
business equipment, no matter whether 
it is owned by an individual or an 
organization, it should be bought on a busi- 
ness basis. 

What questions should the purchaser answer 
for himself? 

Is the car up-to-date in its serviceability, 
conveniences and appearance? 

Is it efficient? 

Is it reliable and durable? 

Is it built by a permanent manufacturing 
organization ? 

Is there a satisfactory service organization 
of national character behind it? 

In other words, will the purchase of the car 
represent in the strictest sense an investment 
in uninterrupted transportation? 

Those are the questions the motorist should 
consider if he would buy his car on a business 
basis, if he would apply to its purchase the 
sound principles of the successful manufac- 
turer or successful merchant. 


Car of the Year 

UICK for 1921 is again distinctly 

the car of the year. In its ser- 
viceability, conveniences and beauti- 
ful appearance, the new Buick is a 
nineteen twenty one car. Its grace- 
ful new lines, at first the most im- 
pressive of the improvements, but 
indicate the inward character and 
high qualities of the Buick mechanism. 

In every respect the new Buick is 
an up-to-date equipment that offers 
an unmatched investment in personal 
transportation. 

It is a car that has been designed 
and built to meet the owner’s require- 
ments for greater utility, increased 
comforts and conveniences, and solid 
values. It is, in other words, the 
motorist’s car—built as he would 
have it built. 
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Improvements that Make the 1921 Buick 
the New Car of the 


/ 


This gasoline gauge on the dash of Buick closed cars is one of 
the new conveniences. It registers at all times the supply of 


gasoline in the feed tank. 





On the new Buick closed cars, the battery box is now as ac- 

cessible as it is on the open cars, being reached through a 

small door in the floor board, making it an easy matter to 
test the battery. 


And as it comes as the product of twenty 
years’ manufacturing experience and study, 
it distinguishes itself under the keenest scru- 
tiny and analysis. It proves itself the logical 
purchase of the man who would buy his car 
on the same business basis he would select any 
other standard, time-saving piece of equip- 
ment. 





The leather sun shade and windshield cleaner on the closed cars, 

which add to the comfort and safety of driving under various 

weather conditions, are two features that indicate Buick attention 
to the details and conveniences of motoring. 
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No longer is it necessary to get under the car in order to 
drain oil from the crank case. This convenient handle opens 
and closes the drain plug. 


Conveniences of Motoring 


HE improvements, that make the Buick 
the car of the year, are many and varied. 
There are those, for instance, that have been 
adopted because of the conveniences they add 
to motoring or to the maintenance of the car. 
A good illustration of this type is the new 
special pet cock oil drain on the lower half of 
the crank case. As the illustration shows, 
there is a handle on the side of the crank case 
just under the hood. This opens and closes 
the drain plug at the bottom of the crank case, 
making it no longer necessary to get under 
the car in order to remove the plug when it is 
desired to drain off the oil. 

A similar improvement is the accessible 
pet cock drain at the bottom of the radiator. 
Note in the illustration how easy it is to reach 
and how simple it is to drain the water from 
the cooling system. 

These two features, as well as the new 
dash switch, are included on all Nineteen 
Twenty One Buick models. The dash switch 
is particularly interesting. Besides 
the new lighting lever with its four 
positions, there is a small button at 
the top of the switch controlling the 
dash light. If an owner should 
leave his car in the late afternoon 
and return after dark, he can turn 
on his dash light before unlocking his 
main switch. This means that he 
is not forced to fumble around in 
the dark to insert his key in the lock. 

On the Nineteen Twenty One Buick 
closed cars there is a gasoline gauge 
on the dash which registers at all 
times the amount of gasoline in the 
supply tank. 

The closed models are also equip- 
ped with a leather sun shade and a 
windshield cleaner, both of which add 
to the comfort of driving under 
various weather conditions. 
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The new Buick light switch has a special button controlling 
the dash lamp, which may be lighted before the switch is un- 
locked, thereby eliminating fumbling in the dark. 


Not only has the battery construction been 
improved greatly, but also on the closed 
models the battery has been. made more ac- 
cessible. Instead of removing the entire floor 
board in order to inspect the battery, it is only 
necessary now to turn back the carpet and 
remove the small door provided in the floor 
board. This makes it easy to reach the filling 
plugs to test the gravity. or to add water to 
the battery. 


Another improvement is the new position 
of the clutch adjustment, which can now be 
easily made with a wrench directly beneath 
the floor board, making it unnecessary to get 
under the car. 


One of the new features, which illustrate 
the attention Buick has given to improve- 
ments that tend to lower all possible repair 
expense, is the water pump assembly. The 
cover is put on the rear side of the pump, 
making it possible to take out the impeller 
without removing or disturbing the water 
pump shaft adjustment. 


Mechanical Improvements 


S for the mechanical improvements 
PN eetick have been added to the new 
Buick, there are those that increase its effi- 
ciency, durability and life; those that facilitate 
repairs should anything need attention at 
any time. It must be remembered that 
besides striving to make the car as durable 
as possible, Buick always endeavors to im- 
prove the accessibility of parts and in that 
way make an additional saving in repair 
expense and upkeep. 
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Note how conveniently the new Buick clutch adjustment can 

be made with a wrench directly beneath the floor board of 

the car, making it an easy matter to attend to the clutch 
during the long life and satisfactory service of the Buick. 





The automatically lubricated timing gears have the crankshaft 

gear made of fabroil, a composition that not only adds to the 

life of the gears but also insures the improved smoothness and 
quietness of the gears. 


A good example is seen in the new auto- 
matically lubricated timing gears and the 
fabroil construction of the crankshaft gear, 
which adds to the life and quietness of the 


gears. Oil is fed into the gear case from a 
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The impeller of the new water pump may now be removed 
without taking off the entire pump, just by loosening the 
nut on the left and removing the side of the pump. 


splash pocket on the front end of the crank 
vase and overflows through a drain hole 
back to the lower half of the crank case. In 
changing the cast iron crankshaft gear to the 
fabroil gear, both durability and quietness 
have been improved. 


The famous Buick Valve-in-head motor, 
developed during twenty years’ consistent 
adherence to definite principles of design and 
construction, has been improved in. many 
ways. 

Working parts have been generally en- 
larged and strengthened. All through the 
motor there is evidence of the refinements 
that have come from the continuous and 
painstaking efforts of Buick engineers who 
have given the better part of their lives to the 
study and improvement of the powerful Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor. 


The chassis and spring suspensions have 
also been improved. Various parts 
been re-designed which in other years would 
have been perfectly satisfactory, but all have 
their place in the creation of the new Buick 
of the year. 


have 


The achievement of Buick in building the 
new Nineteen Twenty One car of excess 
value has been great. The thousands that 
are already in service are daily bringing in 
reports of the most favorable nature. Every- 
where there is the growing realization that the 
new Buick is again the car of the year—a 
transportation unit combining all that is 
desirable for comfortable, reliable, economical 
motoring. 











And here is Model Nineteen Twenty One—Fifty, the large seven-passenger sedan, with its added room, refined appoint- 
ments, ease of control, reliability, excess power and all of the conveniences and improvements that make the new Buick 
the car of the year—a remarkable investment in uninterrupted transportation. 
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STUDY of conditions, that have prevailed for years, points toone 

thing: the universal demand for Buick has always surpassed the 

supply. Thousands of buyers have been disappointed because they could 
not purchase Buick cars. Even when production mounted to 500 cars a day, 
Buick dealers were still unable to satisfy the motoring requirements of 
their communities. Production of cars in the entire motor industry has 


been curtailed during the winter. | 





What does this mean? Without any question there is bound to be a decided 
shortage of quality cars during the spring and summer months. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES AR 











Emblem of. Satisfaction 
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The Buick dealer is sincere in his efforts to get the motorists, who will 
want Buick cars, to place orders with him at once. He himself must 
order the cars from the factory months in advance. Otherwise, it will be 
impossible for him to obtain cars in sufficient quantities for him to meet 
the demand in his community this spring. 


The wise motorist will give an attentive ear to the appeal of the Buick 
dealer when he realizes that only those who place their orders in advance 
will be able to get Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars during the spring and 
summer months. 





BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Nation-Wide Service and Sales Organization 


ENUINE service, without which the 
motor car cannot be complete, is a definite 

thing with the immense Buick service organi- 
zation, which, after twenty years’ development, 


now reaches into every corner and nook of the 


country. 
Promptness, efficiency, and courtesy charac- 


terize Buick service everywhere. Promptness 
comes from the preparedness of the dealer to 
serve: efficiency from his modern equipment and 


facilities, and courtesy from the realization that 








Tur SERVICE car of the Eldridge Buick Company, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, is on the job daily, prepared to deliver service to Buick owners. 


} 
Tus large building, modern in every respect, is the sales and service 

station of the F-H Buick Company, Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 
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hi Tue Buick service station of the T. W. Chason Auto Company, 
tf Bainbridge, Georgia, is always ready to serve Buick owners, local 
pe drivers or those far from home. 
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Burck owners in Marshfield, Wisconsin, know that Buick service 
and co-operation accompany every Buick purchased through their 
dealer, A. C. Wagner & Son. 


In Great Benp, Kansas, C. F. Mull is the Buick dealer. This 
view of his service car shows that his interest in Buick cars covers 
more than the sale of them. 
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Here is the home of the Decatur Buick Company, Decatur, Georgia, 
a town of 7,000 population, where Authorized Buick Service is found. 








Substantiates the 


a happy Buick owner is his best salesman. So, 
wherever the Buick owner travels, he finds and 
is delivered the same sort of service he is 
accustomed to at home. He sees that Buick 
dealers are not only co-operating with Buick 
owners but that they are also co-operating with 
cach other. 

That is why the Buick owner knows that the 
purchase of a Buick is more than the acquisi- 
tion of a car mechanically excellent. It is an 


investment in uninterrupted transportation. 


Tue Stone Motor Company, Richmond, Virginia, boasts a spacious 
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THE NEW HOME of the Wood Motors Company, Topeka, Kansas, 
conveniently located midst beautiful surroundings, is typical of hun- 
Buick Authorized Service stations throughout the country. 


dreds of 


building and all the efficient equipment necessary to serve Buick 


owners. Here is a view of the company’s salesroom. 





aq 





“Ovp Dracus,” this Buick M-40, is full of service. For seven years 


it has been a part of Grant Irwin’s Buick service in and around Ada, 


Errictency and economy of operation form the keynote of the service 


department of the Springfield Buick Company, Springfield, Illinois. 
This modern building is evidence of the company’s belief that ex- 


cellent service and quality cars go together. 


Oklahoma. 





For stx years, C. C. Thompson, of Suffolk, Virginia, has been 

giving Buick owners the kind of service that goes to make uninter- 

rupted transportation possible. He advertises. “The Buick is not 
the best because I handle it. I handle it because it is the best.” 





Here is another town, Kalispell, Montana, of less than 7,000 popu- 
lation, that possesses a Buick service station of the highest order. 
The illustration shows the home of the Flathead Motor Sales Com- 
pany, Buick dealer. 
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Little Things Worth Knowing 


EARLY every motorist at some time 
N or other has the peculiar experience 

of running out of gasoline. Whenever 
the supply tank has been completely ex- 
hausted, it should be remembered that it is 
necessary to prime the vacuum tank before 
the carburetion system will function again. 
This is generally done by removing the plug 
on the top of the vacuum tank and filling the 
tank with gasoline. 

The easiest method, however, is, after 
replenishing the supply of gasoline in the feed 
tank, to close the choke on the dash, retard 
the spark and advance the gasoline throttle 
lever. Then throw on the switch and run 
the motor on the starter for about a half a 
minute: throw off the switch and after waiting 
for about three minutes, start the motor in 
the usual way. 

Turning the motor over with the choke 
closed for half a minute forms a vacuum in 
the system and starts the gasoline siphoning 
from the supply tank to the vacuum tank. 


Good Words for Buick 


Buick First to Make Trip 


HAVE an interesting bit of data,” writes 

Mr. V. S. Lawrence, of Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, “in regard to the performance of 
Buick cars under trying circumstances which 
might be interesting to readers of ‘THE 
Buick BULLETIN. 

“Mr. S. S. Yahner and family, of Rock 
Springs, toured Yellowstone Park in their 
Buick E-Six-45. They carried a full camping 
outfit and supplies for the trip. 

“They left Rock Springs for the Park 
through the south entrance. On the route 
they forded the Hoback River six times, and 
the Buick was the first car to make this trip 
entirely under its own power. 

“Mr. Yahner returned from the park by 
way of the west gate, around through Idaho, 
and back to Rock Springs. The total mileage 
was 793.8. They had no tire trouble, and 
reported a delightful and restful trip.” 


Chilean Owner also Highly Pleased 


R. ROBERTO RIVAS O., Apartado 

3414, Santiagode Chile, Chile, writes: 
“T am the owner of a model E-Six-49 Buick, 
which I acquired two years ago from your 
Chilean dealers, Morrison and Company. 

“During this time the car has developed no 
trouble whatever; in fact, I have tried it on all 
kinds of roads, on well-kept highways and 
rough mountain trails, sand deserts and 
swampy roads, and my car was never stopped 
by any obstacles. Its total mileage to date, 
on all kinds of roads, is 45,000 kilometers 
(28,000 miles). 

‘The speed of the car is very good, and the 
consumption of gas and oil is very moderate. 
Owing to the constant service, I have had to 
change the tires, but the weight of the car is so 
well distributed all over that the wear of the 
tire casings is slight. 

“In short, I wish to say that I am perfectly 
satisfied with this car, so much so that as soon 





Everybody knows 


Valve-in-Head means Buick 








It is necessary to wait three minutes in order 
to allow sufficient time for the vacuum tank 
to fill itself. This procedure not only saves 
time, but also makes the filling more con- 
venient. 

* * * 


If through some unusual circumstance a 
valve spring should break, “first-aid” relief 
may be had by cutting a washer out of some 
stiff material with a hole in the center large 
enough for the valve stem to enter. Place 
this washer between the two parts of the 
broken valve spring. This will prevent the 
broken spring from twisting together and 


will enable driving the car until a new spring 


can be installed. 
* * * 


It is always advisable to use tire chains 
whenever pavements and roads are in such 
condition as to make skidding likely to happen 
in turning corners, stopping and _ starting. 
But, the driver should bear in mind that 
chains should be removed as soon as it is safe 
to drive without them. 

In putting chains on the rear tires, they 
should be fixed to the wheels with the hooks 
to the rear so that the forward motion of 
the wheels will have a tendency to pull the 
chains tighter in the locks. If at any time 
it is necessary to reverse the wheels in order 
to get out of a bad hole, the chains should be 
inspected to make certain that they have not 
become unhooked by the backward motion 
of the wheels. 

Small wire wrapped around the hook locks 
will often prevent chains from loosening and 
becoming lost. 


Valve-in-Head Motor Cars from Far and Near 


as a new model reaches here, I intend to buy 
an additional Buick car.” 


Park Records Evidence Buick Stamina 


AM decidedly pleased with THe Buick 
BuLLetin which [ look for each month. I 
notice several articles written by people who 
have Buick cars and I will say that I am one 
of the many proud owners of a Buick,” writes 
Mr. James A. Shaw, of Dwyer, Wyoming. 
“My first experience was with the C-37 
which we have been using in the ranch busi- 
ness in the mountains. I drove this car over 
10,000 miles and with an operation cost of 
about $75.00. She never had a bearing tight- 
ened and she is in first-class running order. 
“T now have the H-Six-45 which I have been 
operating since May, 1919. I can say that if 
there is any place for the hind wheels to get 
traction, you will never be stuck with any 


Authorized 
Buick Dealer Service 


EVERY BUICK Valve-in-Head 
owner is entitled to and will re- 
ceive prompt and efficient service 
__the kind that will insure him 
the uninterrupted use of his in- 
vestment. No matter where you 
go, there is a Buick branch or a 
Buick dealer close at hand pre- 
pared to give you intelligent 
attention. 











model of the Buick. I will also say that there 
are no cars better for the use I have for them. 
My Six has been driven 5,000 miles and I have 
had one repair—new break linings. 

“T have had considerable experience in the 
mechanical world and I find that the Buick 
car requires the least repair work of any car 
that I have ever worked on. Taking all the 
cars that come through to the Yellowstone 
Park you will find fewer Buicks in the garages 
along the road than cars of any other make.” 


25,000 Miles; Motor Proves Worth 


NOTICED in the June issue letters signed 

by Mr. Daniels, of Minnesota, and Mr. 
Hartley of East Orange, New Jersey, and 
cannot refrain from addressing you to mention 
the fact that the writer has also taken some 
wonderful trips in a good old Buick and has 
never found it necessary to lift the hood on 
account of engine trouble,” writes Mr. L. E. 
Blanchard, of New Orleans. 

“In June, 1918, I purchased a five-passenger 
touring car and September first left New 
Orleans, traveling through Louisiana and 
Texas as far west as San Antonio, then north 
to Dallas and Fort Worth across the state to 
Shreveport, and from Shreveport back home. 

“In the same car last September, I left New 
Orleans going via Meridian (Mississippi), 
Nashville and Louisville (Tennessee) to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, returning through the sand 
dunes of Mississippi. The former trip was 
nearly 2,400 miles and the latter was 2,500. 

“T have now driven my Buick in the past 
two years more than 25,000 miles and have 
only had my valves ground once and brakes 
relined after last year’s trip. 

“Tt is always a pleasure for me to boost 
the Buick and I am sure I have assisted the 
local agents in disposing of several. 

‘“T have ordered through Messrs. Bernstein 
and Glenny a new model to be delivered to me 
at Flint, Michigan.” 
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Dealers’ Establishments Reflect Buick Stability 


ACTORY expansion alone does not tell the story of the 


Buick organization—its remarkable development, stabil- Sie ; 
ity, and conservative, yet progressive, policies. But when one _ 
considers, along with the increased manufacturing facilities, the ve 


ij " : 


present standard of Buick sales and service stations, from coast 


to coast and boundary to boundary, a clearer understanding of 





the Buick achievement is gained. Dealers everywhere are 
building permanently and solidly, establishing themselves in 


business homes of a character in keeping with the quality of the 





vars they are selling. es: 





Here is the beautiful new home of the Simons-Wiles Motor 
Company, of Kansas City, Missouri, that reflects the company’s 
confidence in Buick policies and product. 
Tuer upper view shows the company’s spacious showroom and 
adjoining offices. 
Tue new building includes this comfortable reception room for 
Buick owners and friends. 





Rs SN St ORES 





TuHE ImposiNG addition of the Eldridge Buick Company’s 
three-story wholesale building to Seattle’s famous auto- 
mobile row marks the expansion of the Buick sales this 
company has experienced. The two-story building shown 
above at the right is the company’s retail department. 





Tus new building of the McFarland Auto Company, Buick 
distributors in Denver, Colorado, combines beauty and _ utility 
in a highly pleasing manner. 


Buick cars are displayed in this striking salesroom, shown at 
the right, which lends itself to bringing out the beautiful 
lines of the cars. 


ABOVE is a view of the sales window of the parts room in the 
new structure. 
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Buick Wins Cup in Swedish Reliability Races 


N the mid-winter reliability trial of the 

Royal Swedish Automobile Club, the most 

strenuous motoring test ever heldin Europe, 
the star of the Buick shone anew when P. 
Bjorkman, owner of the Hans Osterman 
Company, crossed the goal line in Stockholm, 
in a snow-covered Buick, winning a race of 
785 miles across Sweden. 

With the exception of an obligatory rest 
of twelve hours at Gothenburg, the contest- 
ants stayed at the wheel night and day, un- 
mindful of the terrific cold or of the almost 
impassable mountains of snow, ice and mud, 
which were encountered in the long run. 

Although the thirtieth entry to start, Mr. 
Bjorkman’s Buick was the tenth to reach the 
voal, but insofar as it was a performance test 
where the mileage covered counted, the 
Buick was awarded first prize. Bjorkman 
took the wrong road at a certain crossing and 
thus lost much time. When the official 
checking up of the records of the control 
stations was finished, it was found that the 
Buick’s performance had been so surpass- 
ingly superior to that of any other entry, that 
its award as first was the easiest selection the 
judges had to make. 

It is impossible to fully appreciate the 
difficulties of this great endurance race. For 
over 90 hours the drivers were at the wheel, 
their only rest period being at Gothenburg, 
where most of them snatched four or five 
Tire chains were absolutely 


hours’ sleep. 


The Buick winner of the Swedish winter race at the start, showing the heavy load. 


Mr. Bjorkman is at the wheel, with the map reader on his right. 


One of the 


race officials and a mechanic are in the rear compartment 


necessary in order to negotiate the snow, slush 
and deep clay mud of the Varmland and 
Vestgata Hills. In some cases it was impos- 
sible for the cars to climb the ice-covered hills 
and a number of them were abandoned, 
several seriously damaged. 

In the Varmland territory the largest cars 
had the most trouble, their weight being a 


great hindrance. It was found necessary for 


Complete Satisfaction Marks Tours of Buick 


Easy Handling Pleases Driver 


QUIRE Bernard Romans, of Danbury, 
S Connecticut, made the trans-continental 
trip from his home to Haines, Oregon, a dis- 
tance of 3,471 miles in 28 days in a Buick. 


“While we did not go out to make a speed 
record, we averaged 128 miles a day,” Mr. 
Romans writes. ‘“‘We had bad weather and 
much mud for a week while in Minnesota. 





We completed the trip with what we believed 
to be an unusually economical consumption 
of gasoline and oil. 

“Fifty cents for a fan belt was the only 
expense for repairs on the trip. Only one 
adjustment was made on the entire trip and 
that was necessary to give the carburetor a 
heavier mixture at high elevations over the 
Rocky Mountains where we climbed as high 
as 7,000 feet. 


Four Women Place Faith in Buick on Trans-Continental Trip 
RIVING alone from Los Angeles to 


New York, four women found the 
Buick a trustworthy companion and shield 
from troubles of the road, according to Miss 
Elizabeth T. Bowring, Bowring & Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York. 

“We were seven weeks and one day in 
doing the 5,526 miles, and all of it without 
any engine trouble whatever,” she writes. 
“We encountered only one day of rain. 

“We traveled via Yosemite, Sierra Nevada 
and Lake Tahoe, Pike’s Peak to Salt Lake, 


crossing the Rockies over the Tennessee 
Pass at 10,289 feet. The car took all the 
hills beautifully. Buick people were cour- 
teous everywhere, especially in Salt Lake 
City and Toledo. 

“IT am pleased with my car, a 1919 
model, which I bought in Los Angeles. 
I am thinking of taking it to England 
with me. It had been run 8,333 miles 
when I bought it, and I drove it about 
5,660 miles in California before starting 
on the trip.” 


some of them to be hauled over the hills. At 
one time there were at least forty men occu- 
pied in this work. So it is not strange that 
some of the contestants were very many hours 
behind, one of them, just as the Buick finished 
the race, reaching the halfway point at Goth- 
enburg and not being permitted to leave that 
city for twelve additional hours. The Buick 
won solely on its performance record. 


Owners Everywhere 


“T am thorougnly pleased with the per- 
formance of the car, its ease of handling and 
its ability to pull in all kinds of weather, over 
any kind of road, and also because of the 
fact that the trip ended with the motor run- 
ning beautifully at 40 or 45 miles an hour.” 


New England Trip Successful 


N a trip through New England, John 
J. Dachrodt, Jr., of Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, found the Buick entirely reliable. 

“T had driven the car, a 1920 Buick road- 
ster, 1,300 miles before ever starting on the 
trip, but experienced no trouble whatever on 
the trip, traveling 1,280 miles in 8 days,” he 
writes. 

“When I reached Rockland, Maine, there 
were exactly 2,000 miles registered on my 
speedometer. Coming to a level stretch of 
road, I throttled the engine down to two 
miles an hour, and it moved along smoothly 
without any unusual engine disturbance. 

“T found your representatives in the Buick 
Service station in Augusta, Maine, scrupu- 
lously courteous and kind. I shall always 
feel particularly grateful to your men in 
Augusta. Though no repairs were needed, 
I had some work done here in accordance 
with the book of instructions.” 


To Canada without Loss of Time 


UT in Carmangay, Alta, Canada, 
there are two tires with Michigan air 

in them on a Buick, which has covered 7,260 
miles with which the owner, Mr. A. McAlpine, 
formerly of Royal Oak, Mich., is well pleased. 
Mr. McAlpine made the trip, 2,430 miles, 
without loss of time and with a low gasoline 
and oil consumption. The general route 
taken was from Royal Oak to Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, to Clinton, Illinois, over the 
Mississippi, to St. Paul, Minnesota, to St. 
Vinsen, Minnesota, to Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
to Broadview and Moosejaw, Saskatchewan 
and thence to Carmangay, Alta, Canada. 
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One Day’s Sale to Chicago Dealers Nearly Equals Half Million Dollars : 


ERE is an example of the confidence Buick dealers and efforts being made by Buick dealers everywhere to guard against 





| 
their financiers have in the motor car industry in general __ the shortage of Buick cars that is bound to result again this spring } 
i and in Buick in particular. Five Chicago dealers in one day - and summer, and to satisfy the transportation needs of motorists | 
| bought Buick cars valued at $477,757.63 from the Chicago Branch _ in their communities. 
Ly of the Buick Motor Company, the five checks shown above figur- Yet, the wise motorist knows that present purchasing should 


ing in the transaction. This action is but an illustration of the receive his immediate consideration. 
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Huldah’s Revolution 


By Phoebe Willey Bensel 


ULDAH Alden stood in the doorway 
of the substantial, comfortable-look- 
ing farmhouse, watching her brother 

and his family drive through the big gate and 
down the bright, sunlit road. The tall maples 
in front of the house cast a flickering network 
of shadows over the grass. The distant hills 
were clothed with a faint, purple haze, and the 
air seemed filled and saturated with the 
essence of all the sweetness and brightness 
that had made perfect the days of the fast 
vanishing summer, whose lingering touch 
still crowned these early days of September 
with a mellow glory and beauty. 

Huldah Alden’s heart was filled with re- 
bellion as she drank in the fragrance of the 
outdoor life around her. She was a gentle 
soul and all her life had yielded her own will 
to someone else. But this morning seemed 
like a turning-point in her destiny. 

She felt, in the depths of her soul, some 
stirrings of that dauntless spirit that had 
filled with fire and fervor the heart of that 
brave young ancestor, who had been the first 
of her name and race, to cast in his lot with 
that stern and stalwart band of Pilgrims, 
who, so many years before, had made the 
shores of America the Mecca of their hopes. 

All her life, until the last year, she had 
bowed in submission to the will of her mother, 
an autocratic, domineering woman, who, as 
the years rolled on, grew more and more 
exacting and imperious, until life had become, 
to those who came in daily contact with her, 
most burdensome. 


Years before, when Huldah was a young, 
fair-faced girl, a dream of love had come to 
her, wherein she had seen herself the mistress 
of William Jewett’s home and the mother of 
a flock of laughing, bright-eyed children. 
But her mother had frowned upon the youth- 
ful lovers, and after that Huldah’s life had 
been graver and duller than ever. Often she 
would look across the fields, where, on a 
distant hillside, she could see William Jewett’s 
house outlined against the tall pines that grew 
behind it, and her heart would be filled with 
a loving sorrow and pity for the lonely, 
faithful man, whose desolate life was bright- 
ened only by the thought of what might have 
been. 

The years glided swiftly by, and Hulda 
Alden passed as quickly from her rosy and 
white girlhood into a spiritless and dull old 
maidenhood. All the brightness and beauty 
had been crushed from her life by the indom- 
itable will of her mother, and a patient en- 
durance had taken its place. But always the 
thought had been with her that some time 
there would be a change, when she would be 
free to live her own life in her own way. 


She had been a dutiful daughter, but she 
knew that life held something sweeter and 
better than anything she had known, and she 
had always dreamed of some time surrounding 
herself with the peace and happiness, and 
beauty and brightness that had always been 


“Now, Huldy,” said her 
companion impressively, 
“you jest stick to it” 


denied her. But when old Mrs. Alden had 
died, and Huldah was beginning to see stray 
gleams of sunshine lighting the grayness of her 
life, her brother, who possessed many of the 
characteristics of his mother, had closed the 
old house and taken his sister home with him. 

He and his wife had talked the matter over 
and decided that “Huldy warn’t fit to live alone 
no morn’n a ten-year-old girl,’ and so John 
Alden liad taken her home to live with him, and 
refused to let her go back and live alone, as she 
had begged to do. Huldah had yielded pas- 
sively after her first resistance, but all through 
the long summer her spirit had been gathering 
force until now she had determined on a bold 
stroke forfreedom. She listened, with a grim 
look on her face, as her sister-in-law’s voice 
called her last instructions to her as the wagon 
drove down the road. 


Her glance wandered 
slowly across the wide 
fields and sunny pas- 
tures to distant hills 


“Now don’t you stan’ 
there bareheaded, Hul- 
dy; you'll ketch cold 
sure’s the world, an’ 
don’t you’’—but the 
sentence was never 
finished, for John Alden 
suddenly started _ his 
horse into a brisk trot, 
and his wife clutched 
frantically at her hus- 
band’s arm to keep from 
going over backward. 

Huldah patted the 
head of the big black dog 
that lay dozing ‘in the 
warm Maje was 
old and rheumatic and 
almost past his days of 
usefulness, but his mis- 
tress had brought him 
with her when she came 
to her brother’s house, 
and many times since, 
old Maje had journeyed 
back across the fields 
and pastures to his old 
home. 


sun - 





It was a beautiful morning, and as this 
sober, middle-aged woman stood there drink- 
ing in the crisp, sweet air, laden with its 
burden of fragrance from late blossoming 
flowers and ripening fruit, she felt the blood 
flowing more quickly in her veins and her 
pulses quivering with excitement and elation 
over what she was about todo. She watched 
her brother as he drove along the moist 
country road until a sudden turn, in a heavy 
growth of trees, hid him from her view. Then 
her glance wandered slowly across the wide 
fields and sunny pastures to the distant hill on 
whose green slope stood the little red house 
that her mother had left her. 

The house was hidden from Huldah’s sight 
by a grove of birch whose leaves were beginning 
to show, here and there, a glint of yellow in 
their green shadows. And as she looked, the 
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Half way up the slope Huldah stopped to rest 


old house seemed to be holding out invisible, 
but loving arms to her, and she could hear 
faint, but insistent voices calling her back to 
its familiar shelter. And as she stood there, 
looking and listening, there flashed into her 
faded blue eyes a childish gleam of triumph, 
at the thought of John Alden’s wrath when he 
discovered what she had done. 

“Come, Maje,”’ she called, as she turned to 
go in, “we'll go back home to-day, an’ what’s 
more, we'll stay there, too. I guess we’re old 
enough to know what we want. I ruther 
think we can take care of ourselves without 
nobody’s halpin’ us. Poor old fellow! you'll 
be jest as thankful to git back home as I'll be.” 


Huldah went into the buttery and _ pro- 
eeded to fill a basket with a substantial 
uncheon of cold beans and brown bread and 
oughnuts for herself and Maje, while the old 
log watched each movement with an eager 
and interested air. Then, carefully clearing 
the kitchen stove so that no sparks could fly 
out and set fire to anything, she shut and 
locked the door, and then, placing the key 
in its accustomed hiding place, under a’ flat 
stone by the door, the two travelers took their 
vay across the fields to their old home. 

As Huldah stooped to get between the rails 
of the first fence, she saw a woman coming 
through the field toward her. “Good land!” 
she exclaimed. “I believe that’s Mary Ann 
Record—yes, ’tis. I wonder where she’s goin’! 
Where you bound to, Mary 
Ann?” she called as the other 
woman came nearer. 


“My, sakes! Is that you, 
Huldy Alden?’ was the an- 
swer. “I should like to know 
where you’ve started fur? ’m 
out after a little more penny- 
royal; you know it’s good 
till the first frost comes 
an’ I was afraid I didn’t 
hev ’nough to last; so many 
set sech store by it that I | 
allers like to hey plenty on 
hand. But where be you an’ 
old Maje goin’?”’ 

“Tl tell you, Mary Ann 
Record, jest where we're 
goin’ t’. We’re goin’ back 
home where we belong. I’m 
sick an’ tired of allers doin’ 
what somebody else tells me, 
an’ I’m goin’ to be my own 
mistress an’ live in my own 
house an’ see how ’twill seem 
to do things es other folks 
do. Ill be forty-five year 
old come next March, an’ I 
hey allers be’n at the beck 
an’ call of others an’ now 
I’m goin’ to live the rest o’ . afd 
my life in my own way. pee; 
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“T s’pose John an’ his wife mean well, but 
I’m full old ’nough to hev a mind of my own, 
an’ to know what I want. They won’t let me 
go back to my own house to live an’ nobody 


~ but the Lord’ll ever know how homesick I be 


_fura sight of it. To-day they went to the 

fair an’ Maje an’ I took our chance. I s’pose 
they’ll be as mad es wet hens, both on ’em, 
when they git home an’ find me gone, but I 
don’t care ef they be!’ and her words and air 
of reckless defiance contrasted funnily with 
her meek and patient face. 

“Well, there, Huldy,” said her companion, 
“T think you’re doin’ jest right. You never 
hev had a chance to take any comfurt, an’ I 
hope you'll never go back to John Alden’s to 
live. TI allers sed he’d no business to pull you 
up by the root es *twere, an’ keep you there 
whether or no. I'll walk with you acrosst this 
field, fur there’s some extry nice pennyroyal 
over by the stone wall on the other side.” 

Together the two old friends walked slowly 
across the long pasture. The pungent odor of 
tansy, Checkerberry and sweet fern arose from 
the bruised herbage under their feet. Over 
in a distant corner a few sheep were nibbling 
eagerly at the short dry grass, while some 
crows, perched on the branches of a tall pine 
tree, that stood sentinel like on a slight knoll 
in the center of the field, were busily engaged 
in an animated discussion over something; it 
might, perhaps, be their coming trip south- 
ward. 


It was very pleasant and the two middle- 
aged women stopped occasionally to watch a 
squirrel gathering his winter board of nuts, or 
stooping, they would pick up a handful of 
belated scarlet bunchberries, gleaming among 
their thick green leaves. Old Maje walked 
sedately along beside his mistress, his head 
cocked knowingly to one side, as he listened, 
understandingly, to scraps of the conversa- 
tion. He seemed to know whither they were 
bound, and was rejoicing over the fact of 
their homeward journey. 


Presently they reached the boundary of the 
field where Mrs. Record’s quest ended, and 
Huldah paused for a few parting words. 

“Now, Huldy,” said her companion im- 
pressively, ‘“‘you jest stick to it an’ don’t you 
never go back to John’s, no matter what he 
says. Massy sakes! You donno how much 
comfurt you'll take when you git back home 





As she opened the gate, Huldah Alden’s heart contracted 
with sudden fear 
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an’ can do jest as you please. Why, Huldy, 
it’s the fust chance you’ve ever hed to really 
live. My patience! I don’t see how you hev 
stood it this long, I should hev hed a connip- 
tion fit long ago if I hed to live with Clarindy 
Alden all summer. My! wouldn’t I like to 
hear her go on when she finds you’re gone,” 
and her fat sides shook as she chuckled over 
the thought of the wrath and amazement that 
would fill the minds of John Alden and his wife 
when they discovered the revolution that had 
taken place during their absence. 


“No, I’m free now,’ was Huldah’s answer, 
‘an’ I’m goin’ to live my life in my own way 
after this. All my life long my soul’s be’n in 
bondage, but now it’s goin’ to be different. 
I tell you, Mary Ann, all summer I’ve be’n 
tryin’ to get spunk ’nough to take this step. 
I never reely thought I’d dare to, but now I 
hey, an’ John an’ Clarindy can never make me 
go back. Thank the Lord I’ve got means 
’nough to last me, an I can be free an’ inde- 
pendent. 

“T don’t believe I ever seen quite so nice a 
mornin’ es this is, did you, Mary Ann? Seems 
to me everything looks brighter an’ prittier 
than it ever did before. Why can’t you come 
over an’ spend the day with me next week? 
I'll be settled by that time. I’ve laid out to 
hev lots of comp’ny this winter an’ go visitin’ 
too. Can’t you come over next Wednesday?” 

“Why yess, I dunno but I can,” was the 
answer, ‘‘an’ I’m going’ to bring over a couple 
of kittens. They’ll be a sight o’ comp’ny fur 
you, an’ you uster be monstrous fond o’ cats 
when you was a girl.” 

“My! that will be nice,” and a gratified smile 
spread over Huldah Alden’s faded face. “I 
never had a cat, an’ I uster want one above all 
things; now don’t forgit to come, an’ bring 
two of ’em.”’ 

And she and old Maje climbed the stone 
wall together and walked slowly up the hill 
on the other side. Half-way up the slope 
Huldah stopped to rest, and seating herself on 
a large lichen covered rock, she looked long 
and earnestly at the beautiful picture spread 
out before her. And as she sat there in the 
warm sunlight, a sense of peace and comfort 
and joy filled her heart with a happiness she 
had never known before. 


She could see, with a clearer mind and a 
broader vision, the real meaning of life; in 
those few moments, on the 
sunny hillside, she received a 
deeper conception of freedom 
and independence than she 
had ever thought to know. 
She gained something there 
that ,she could never lose 
hold of. Never the con- 
queror of a beleaguered city 
felt greater thrills of triumph 
over his exploits than did 
this meek-souled, — sober- 
minded woman as she looked 
into the future and saw the 
peaceful years of freedom 
and independence that would 
be here. 

Seldom has a_ bloodless 
revolution brought so much 
contentment and satisfaction 
in its train as had this small 
one of Huldah’s and she felt 
like a successful general, as 
she sat there in the crisp, dry 
grass, mentally reviewing the 
battle ground over which she 
had passed. 

Old Maje at last tired of 
= his fruitless search for stray 

woodchucks, that existed 
only in his own imagination, 
returned 








(Continued on page 12) 
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HY did five Chicago dealers 

on one day invest nearly a 
| half million dollars in Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor cars? Why did 
they write the checks, as illustrated 
on page two of this issue? In other 
words, why did they want so many 
Buick cars? 

Just at this time one could go on 
asking innumerable questions about 
this unusual transaction and all the 
inquiries would lead to the same con- 
clusion. 

And then there is Mr. Baker, who, 
as told on page twelve, waited nearly 
two years for the delivery of his Buick. 
His case is typical of thousands of other 
owners, who have waited for months 
for their Buick cars after ordering them. 

Why is this condition so general? 
Why do experienced and critical motor- 
ists, many of whom have always owned 
Buick cars, seem to be so willing to 
wait for the cars of their choice? 

There is but one answer. 

Refer to the telegram reproduced on 
page 9. Why did Mr. Southworth, of 
the New York Branch, wire, “Every 
indication points to very satisfactory 
business for the next three or four 
months. In figuring our requirements 
we will need upwards of ten hundred 


fifty jobs between now and April first.” ? 


HE Buick car isa product of known 

value. That is the conclusion to be 
drawn from an examination of these 
things. There is no other explanation. 
Motorists know that Buick is more than 
worth waiting for, even if their dealers 
are unable to fill orders for many 
months. If motorists have not expe- 
rienced the benefits of Buick ownership 
themselves, it is usually found that 
they have learned of Buick values 
through the expressed satisfaction of 
neighbors and friends. They can see 
that Buick ownership is the ideal motor 
car ownership in all points of power, 
beauty, comfort, durability, resale 
value, and the authorized service re- 
inforcing Buick serviceability. 

And because to them Buick is a 
known product—a car that has resulted 
from twenty years’ consistent develop- 
ment—it is only natural that they 
should not be completely satisfied 
with anything less than Buick. 

Consequently the demand for Buick 
is also out of the ordinary. As the car 
has been improved and manufacturing 
facilities enlarged year after year, the 





CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG— General Sales Manager 





demand has more than increased pro- 
portionately. And, as much as we 
have endeavored to bring the supply 
up to a point more equal to the demand, 
it seems that more and more buyers 
have been inconvenienced each year 
through their inability to purchase 
Buick cars when they want them. 
Conditions existing throughout the 
country indicate that this spring and 


summer will see another shortage of 


Buick cars, even though we are plan- 
ning our production so that we will 
disappoint as few buyers as possible. 

Dealers, visualizing the future, are 
making every effort to be able to pro- 
vide spring and summer buyers with 
Buick cars. But, they are bound to 
be handicapped in their work unless 
buyers place their orders early. 


N February, we said, “As the pros- 
perity of the various sections of the 
country gathers momentum the _ pro- 
duction of automobiles will not be 
sufficient to meet the demands, result- 
ing in a shortage of motor cars of known 
value.” Developments during the 
month are bearing out the strength of 
this statement. 

Buyers are interested now in known 
values. And the twenty-year record 
behind the new Buick is evidence that 
in Buick there is an exceptional trans- 
portation value. No _ organization 
could grow to such proportions unless 
the public had found that its product 
was all that was expected and claimed 
for it. No organization could build 
up such large production as that of 
Buick, and at the same time improve 
the quality of the car, unless the car in 
itself was a good value—a good pur- 
chase—a good investment, the divi- 
dends on which, in the form of personal 
transportation,were highly satisfactory. 
The motor world knows this simple 
truth and appreciates it today more 
than ever before. 


N the immense Buick Manufacturing 
organization, motorists also see 
something of known value, for back of 
the Buick car there is a factory, consist- 
ing of more than forty large plants in 
one group, in which the Buick is practi- 
cally built in its entirety under the super- 
vision of the engineers and designers 
who have devoted their efforts to the 
ear’s development and improvement. 
And in this plant prospective owners 
know that the most progressive plan 








of manufacture is followed, that there 
are hundreds and hundreds of special 
machines built either to assist in in- 
creasing production or improving the 
quality of Buick, and that only the 
best material available is used. 

In addition to the manufacturing 
side of the Buick, there is the sales 
and service organization that reaches 
into the far corners of the country. 
This is of value to the motor car owner 
not alone for its immensity and the 
advantage an owner has in always be- 
ing near a Buick service station, but 
also because of the character and nature 
of the service rendered everywhere. 

Knowledge of this service—the work- 
ing out of the Buick plan for uninter- 
rupted use of an owner’s investment in 
transportation—is becoming almost as 
well circulated throughout the country 
as the knowledge of the serviceabil- 
ity built into Buick cars. 

Because our dealers are interested in 
more than the sale of Buick cars and 
are showing such willingness to co- 
operate with owners, the most critical 
motorists are buying Buick for the 
reason that in them they see an excep- 
tional combination of serviceability 
and service—a combination that means 
so much in successful motoring. 


LL of these things are simple facts, 
which we have often repeated. 
But the point is that, with the new 
Buick for Nineteen Twenty One, more 
and more motorists are coming to 
understand them, as indicated by the 
sale of the new models in all parts of 
the United States. 

The purpose of our advertising for 
years has been to make known these 
facts, to acquaint more people with 
the aims and purposes of our organiza- 
tion and the manner in which these 
policies of our organization are reflected 
in the quality of Buick cars. Our 
greatest advertising, however, has come 
from the thousands of Buick owners, 
who have not only been instrumental 
in interesting other motorists in Buick, 
but have generally contributed to the 
Buick growth by never being satisfied 
with anything less than a Buick them- 
selves. 

These facts answer the questions we 
asked at the beginning. They are facts 
that cannot be refuted. Motorists 
want Buick cars because they know 
that Buick cars are of recognized and 
standard value. 
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Giving Thought and Attention to the Ease 


This three-passenger open car is remarkably comfortable, its 
seating arrangement providing generous open space 


UICK models for Nineteen Twenty 
One have gained such great favor 
among motorists not alone for their 
beauty and mechanical excellence, but also 
because of the attention they show for the ease, 
comfort and convenience of passengers. 

Built to perform satisfactorily, the new 
Buick cars are likewise built to make their per- 
formance enjoyable and agreeable.’ Every- 
thing has been done to put the driver and 
passengers at ease and at rest, to make them 
comfortable. And because these things have 
been accomplished in a generous measure, the 
new Buick models have 
become widely known 
for their spacious 1n- 
teriors, seating ar- 
rangements, thought- 
ful conveniences and 
their 
distinction and lux- 
ury, quality and refine- 
ment. 

Consider the Nine- 
teen Twenty One road- 
ster, for instance. It 


expression of 


is in every sense a new 
model, coming as the 
result of the demand 
for a more roomy and 
luxurious car of lim- 
ited passenger capa- 
city. It has more than 
a pleasing appearance 
for it possesses an ex- 
ceptionally comfort- 
able seating and driving arrangement. The 
rear of the body has been widened and the 
doors, attached on hinges of new style, have 
been made much wider. 

Directly back of the seat is a large interior 
compartment for storing bags, suitcases and 
parcels. Another large compartment is pro- 
vided beneath the rear deck. The inclined 
windshield, slightly wider and of new design, 
affords clear vision and, with the tightly fitting 
side curtains that open and close with the 
doors, affords protection and comfort nearly 
equal to that of a closed car. 

In the five-passenger touring car, the driving 
compartment and tonneau have been more lib- 
erally spaced, insuring driver and passengers 
even greater comfort. The height of the seats 


Comfort of Buic 


gives the average driver and the average pas- 
senger ine most comfortable riding position. 

As with the roadster, this car is equipped 
with a top of special design, which eliminates 
all bows and obstructions to the vision. It is 
substantially built of the best grade top mate- 
rial and its rear glass window is securely mount- 
ed and supported. Snug fitting side curtains 
may be placed to open and close with the doors. 

This model and the other open cars have 
wool carpets and genuine leather upholstery. 

Model Nineteen Twenty One— Forty Nine 
is big and roomy, complete in all the details 
that make for comfort and convenience in city 
driving or country touring. Wider door 


This large seven-passenger open Buick is 
big in all its dimensions, as seen in this 
view of its spacious interior 





openings and more room‘. 
in the tonneau for extra — 
passengers have been secured by a change 
in design. The handy folding seats have been 
so arranged as to give liberal space to all 
occupants in the rear compartment. The right 
hand rear doorway is lighted by a small con- 
cealed light. 

The windshield, as on all open models, is 
sufficiently wide to protect passengers riding 
in the front seat. 


closed bodies are also in advance of the 
usual trend of development. In their seating 
arrangements, the closed cars are exceptionally 
comfortable. The interiors are beautifully 


| Reees:, eee in the design of Buick 


k Motorists 


In both the front and rear compartments 
of the new Buick five-passenger open car, 
passengers find comfort and ease 


trimmed and the seats are heavily upholstered 
with a rich and lasting fabric. The cushion 
springs are of excellent steel, scientifically con- 
structed to be both resilient and durable. 

In the Model Forty Six—the four-passenger 
coupe—the deep, cushioned seats have been 
arranged to provide the most comfortable 
position for driver and passengers, with an 
extra seat swinging out of the way under the 
cowl. Plenty of head room has been retained. 

There is a convenient compartment for the 
storage of small parcels and personal effects at 
the rear of the driver’s seat. Additional space 
is provided beneath the rear deck. 

In addition to the 
storm-vision windshield, 
there is an anti-glare 
sunshade and an im- 
proved windshield clean- 
er. The door catches are 
of the  double-safety 
latch type, eliminating 
the possibility of the 
doors swinging open 
should they not be 
closed tightly. In every 
respect the new Buick 
coupe makes the most 
of this highly appreci- 
ated type of car. 

The new Buick sedan 
for five passengers is 
remarkable for its 
roominess. It accom- 
modates the small fam- 
ily comfortably. The 
oversized front seat 
extends across the 
body, being placed in 

an easy riding position and giving the driving 
compartment a remarkably free and roomy 
space. 

Access to the front or rear compartments is 
provided by four doors, properly hinged and 
equiped with safety latches. The doors are 
generously large and are furnished with han- 
dles to facilitate closing from within. 

The interior of the five-passenger sedan is 
handsomely done in a material of quality, 
carpets and upholstery matching beautifully. 

The same careful attention has been given 
to the new large four-passenger coupe, Model 
Forty Eight, which is an addition to the Buick 
line this season. It is strictly a full four-pas- 































































The Buick coupe, with its comfortable and convenient seats, 
and roominess, is a car of exceptional distinctiveness 


senger coupe, for at the right of the driver's 
seat there is a wide, deeply upholstered seat 
for two, in front of which is properly located a 
heavily-cushioned folding seat equipped with 
arm and back rests for the fourth passenger. 
When the fourth seat is not in use, it folds 
completely out of the way beneath the cowl, 
allowing additional space for carrying bag- 
gage and personal effects. There is an un- 
usually large storage space beneath the rear 
deck, besides a com- 
partment back of the 
driver's seat. 

All hardware is satin 
finished, silver mounted, 
and the interior of Model 
Forty Eight is richly up- 
holstered in car plush. 

Greater room and more 
generous seats for extra 
passengers characterize 
the interior arrangement 
of the beautiful new 
Buick sedan for seven 
passengers. The folding 
seats disappear, leaving a 
commodious rear com- 
partment. 

There are arm rests for 
the rear seat and heavily 
upholstered cushions on 
deep coil springs, which, 





The new large Buick coupe 
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combined with the long wheel-base and the 
Buick spring suspension, assure solid comfort. 

Ventilation is controlled by adjustable win- 
dows and windshield, the door windows being 
fitted with patented handles for raising or 
lowering them. Convenient silk shades grace 
the windows and the anti-glare sunshade 
makes for the comfort of the driver. The 
doors are of ample size and open complete- 
ly, affording convenient entrance to or exit 
from either compartment. And the interior 





the car is beautiful and serviceable 





in its interior arrangement is as practical as 
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The driving, as well as the rear com 
partment of the Buick sedan for 
five is unusually roomy and free of 


obstructions 


appointments are in harmony with the beau- 
tiful, durable upholstery. The rear compart- 
ment is illuminated with corner lights. 

So in each model of the new Buick Nineteen 
Twenty One line there is seen this scrupulous 
attention to the comfort of driver and passen- 
gers. The achievement of Buick designers is 
so great in this respect that their accomplish- 
ment ranks almost as important as Buick 
mechanical excellence, for which Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor cars have always been known, 
in making the new Buick 
a car of excess value. 
Buick beauty is recog- 
nized as a characteristic 
and tangible thing and 
the thousands of owners 
of new Nineteen Twenty 
One models can say that 
the outward appearance 
of the new cars but betok- 
ens their interior beauty, 
spaciousness and comfort 

The unusual care given 
to Buick appearance and 
interior arrangement, 
combined with the basic 
worth of the car as a de- 
pendable piece of mecha- 
nism,mean that the Buick 
not only does what it is 
expected to do, but does 
it with ease and comfort. 


All the features that contribute to 


comfort and convenience in motoring are found 


in the Buick sedan for seven 
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Emblem of Satisfaction 


UST within the front entrance to the Grand Central Palace 
was the honor position of the New York National Auto- 
mobile Show, awarded Buick for the greatest volume of sales 
last season. And around the impressive display of the new 
Buick cars, motorists from all parts of the country gathered, 
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many of whom assured themselves of Buick cars for spring 
and summer delivery by placing their orders in advance. 
The above telegram will indicate that Buick cars are rap- 
idly passing into the hands of owners and that wise motorists 
are protecting themselves against the discomforts of being 
without a new Buick during the spring and summer months. 


“Present purchasing should receive 


immediate consideration of buyers 


BUILT. BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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New Nineteen Twenty One Buick Models Make Great Strides in Chicago 














of previous seasons, the new Nineteen 


FoLiow1ncG the lead of its predecessors 
With its graceful 


Twenty One Buick has proved the car of the year in Chicago. 
lines and mechanical excellence, it has won high favor among the most critical 


motorists. On this page a few of the representative Chicago owners are seen 


with their new Buick cars, 
owners’ satisfaction with Buick cars of other years. 


which, in many cases, were selected because of the 





Tus 1s Dr. Alfred L. Buck’s fifth Buick 

Valve-in-Head motor car, Model Nineteen 

Twenty One—Forty Six, which the Chicago 

man says is the best all-around car he has 
had the pleasure to use. 


THE SMILE of satisfaction portrayed by Mr. 

J. P. Cleary, superintendent, Metropolitan 

Life Insurance Company, South Chicago, is 

quite warranted. This is his third Buick 
in seven years. 


Mr. Grorce H. Smrru, who is 
in the painting and decorating 
business in Chicago, says that 
his new Buick roadster is indis- 
pensable to his business. 















Mr. Joun Erscu says that since 

getting his new Model 47 he is more 

pleased with it every day and that 

no car he has ever owned has proved 
so satisfactory. 


Mr. W. C. Kina boasts of this as 

being his fourth Buick, having driven 

a previous one 90,000 miles with very 

little expense for upkeep. Mr. King 
is a lumber salesman. 


Mr. J. H. Dion, of Maisey & Dion Lumber 
Company, Chicago, owner of three Buick cars, 
says he believes that in Buick he gets the great- 
est car value available on the market. He is 
particularly enthusiastic about the reliability 
and low maintenance cost of his Buicks. 










ate ‘ : ‘ ' 
Accusromep to driving considerably higher priced cars, Mr. 
John Haggerty finds that his new Model 50 is most efficient, 
economical and comfortable for business and pleasure purposes. 


Arrer driving other cars for a number of years, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. A. Bischoff say their new Buick Model 48 leaves nothing 
to be desired in comfort, appearance, and roadability. 
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Motorists Everywhere Endorse Buick Valve-in-Head Performance and Service 


&. : HERE ARE five Downingtown, Pennsylvania, doctors and the Buick cars 
: ; ie ce ene Nene ie } on which they depend. Left to right: Dr. M. W. Mercer, Dr. Edward 
ge: Aone, Cage ee Deter ee as | Kerr, now driving his seventh Buick; Dr. H. Y. Pennell, his third Buick; 
Dr. D. Edgar Hutchison, and Dr. L. T. Bremerman, who owns two Buick 
cars. These physicians travel over all kinds of roads, in all kinds of 
weather and are always in a hurry. Their endorsement speaks well for 

Buick durability and dependability. 





“For HOSPITAL service, a car above all must 

be dependable,”’ says Dr. George W. Reese, 

of the Shamokin, Pennsylvania hospital. : : : : rah 4 _ _aK-Six-49 just before starting his campaign 

Having been a Buick owner for some years, ae ; ie a ate ‘ of , last fall. The day before election he felt so 

Dr. Reese (on the left), naturally selected good he bought a Nineteen Twenty One— 

Buick for an ambulance. The other Buick a / saree sch | Forty Six. Mrs. Preus is equally devoted 
is the doctor’s personal car. : ; en to Buick cars. 


Governor J..A. O. Preus, of Minnesota, 
although owning a Buick K-Six-44, purchased 


“EVERY TRANSACTION regarding 
the purchase and care of my Buick 
K-Six-47 has been so satisfactory, 
that, with perfect sincerity, I can 
4 “i { : say, ‘If you want service, style and 

feces: y _— pata. por comfort, buy a Buick.’ As I drive 
fi : . “ee the car myself, I know the pleasure 
of owning a Buick,” writes Mrs. 
Thornwall Fay, of Houston, Texas. 





LrzuTENANT Governor Brepieman, of Pennsylvania, in his 
Buick Valve-in-Head motor car at the entrance to the 
. beautiful grounds of his summer home. 


Mr. A. H. Sranpuey, of the Downingtown (Pennsylvania) 
Manufacturing Company, waited almost a year for his 
Buick. He previously owned a Model C-37 and an E-Six-49. 








{ECHNSIFIKANE & CO: 
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Buick cars are always in such demand on the Pacific Coast that the Howard 
Automobile Company, San Francisco distributors of Buick cars, loses no ; = 
time in unloading shipments from the factory. This view shows five freight 

vars being unloaded at the same time. 
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‘eeping the Car in Trim 


Suggestions for the Care and Adjustment of Buick Cars 





How the Owner May Insure Satisfaction 


‘T WHE surest way for a Buick owner to in- owners and with ithe Buick organization are ronizing only those dealers displaying the sign, 
sure receiving the kind of service the _ satisfactory. owners can be sure of getting authorized ser- 
Buick Motor Company desires him to In this way the Buick Motor Company en- vice and genuine Buick parts. 

have is to patronize authorized Buick dealers deavors to provide owners everywhere with Wherever you may motor, you will find the 
only, whose places of business are now marked the means of securing the kind of service that authorized service sign, marking the home of 
and identified by the authorized Buick ser- insures uninterrupted transportation. By pat- a Buick branch or Buick dealer prepared to 
give you intelligent attention. And you will 
receive prompt and efficient service if you 
patronize the identified Buick dealer, the kind 
of service every Buick owner is entitled to 
and the kind that will insure you the uninter- 
rupted use of your motor car investment. 


vice sign. 

These signs are owned by the Buick Motor 
Company and are furnished only those dealers 
who are official representatives of Buick. 
Dealers are permitted to retain these signs 
only so long as their relations with Buick ee Z 









R. FRED HARPER, whose letter, published in 
our January issue, on the judicial recognition of 
Buick Valve-in-Head power, is vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Piedmont Motor Car Company. 


























































’ ; the gate for support, as the man, turning his into his arms, while his whole frame shook 
Huldah : Revolution glance in that direction, saw the pale-faced, with the emotion he was vainly trying 
(Continued from page 4) trembling woman, watching him with a half- to subdue. 


to his mistress’ side and poked his cold nose frightened look in her faded blue eyes. In “There, there, Huldy,” as the tears rolled 
into her hand asa gentle reminder that it was that one glance he seemed to see and under- down her cheeks. ‘You poor little thing! 
time to be moving on. It was still quite a stand why she was there and in another don’t you take on so; I'll look out fur you 
distance to their old home, and the two moment he was at her side. “Thank God, after this an’ we’ll take solid comfort. God- 


te friendly companions loitered idly along, en- Huldy!” he began, “you hev come back—I frey mighty! but it makes me mad to think 
S joying to the utmost the ae! ' how you’ve allus be’n 
x pleasant weather and un- . > imposed on. I tell you, 
“ accustomed walk. At Huldy, you can walk 
fe last they came in sight rough shod over me the 
a of their goal. Then Maje rest o’ your life to make 
™ gave an ecstatic yelp and up fur it.” 

. bounded up the hill as “Oh, William, I jest 


knew the good Lord had 
sent you when I see you 
there in the same spot 
where we’d parted so 
many years ago. 

“But I’m an old worn- 
out old woman now with 
gray. hair,” ‘Ange youre 
young an’ spry’s you was 
years ago, while I’m 
faded an’ homely,” and 
poor Huldah’s face grew 
sad at the thought of her 
vanished youth. 

“It’s no sech thing,” 
stoutly maintained her 
old lover. ““You air jest 


fast as his tired old legs 
would carry him: Hul- 
dah followed more slowly, 
her hungry eyes drink- 
ing in every detail of 
the weather-beaten old 
house and its surround- 
ings. 

To her partial mind 
the old place seemed 
beaming a welcome to 
her from every one of 
the small paned windows, 
that gleamed and shone 
in the warm rays of the 
September sun. The old 
apple tree that grew in 
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Waits Two Years to Get Buick He Ordered 


IMON W. BAKER, of Shamokin, Pennsyl- was afraid to buy anything else and preferred to 
vania, waited nearly two years for this Buick wait,” says Mr. Baker. As patient as you may 
K-Six-50, in which he is seen. Mr. Baker ordered be, you do not want to wait so long for your new 


one corner of the yard was | the Buick Thanksgiving Day, 1918, but because Buick. Whether you want a Buick now or in the _ as sweet an’ pritty to me 
bending under its burden L of the demand for Buick cars, he was unable to spring or summer, it is best for you to give your as ever you was, an’ to- 
of big red ‘‘Baldwins,”’ obtain it until September, 1920. “‘I had such pleas- order to your dealer immediately. Present pur- . morrer we'll pay a nice 
while further on, behind | ure and satisfaction from other Buick cars that I chasing is receiving the attention of wise motorists. = little visit to old Parson 


the house, she could catch Dexter an’ we'll learn 





glimpses of the orchard, ; — 0 on ee Seles Wie on a John Alden a_ lesson. 
whose trees: seemed heavy with ripened hey waited an’ watched so long fur you—I We're none too old to be happy, Huldy,” 


” 


fruit. though you’d never—.” And a hoarse sob and for the first time in their lives the 
As she opened the front gate, Huldah checked his utterance as he gathered her lips of the two old lovers met in a kiss. 

Alden’s heart contracted with a sudden fear, Together they opened the doors and win- 
for there, on the doorstep, in the shadow of the dows of the old house, while Maje explored his 
tall lilac, where she and William Jewett had Buick Valve-in-Head Again Leads old haunts and dug, with furious energy, for 
said good-bye to their youthful hopes, was the | : long buried bones. 

figure of a man, his head bowed upon his || in Yellowstone Park As the fresh, sweet air swept through 
hands in a dejected, discouraged attitude. HE annual. report ochhelscperintenien evel: the long unused rooms, the two _ gray- 
Just then the old dog came around the corner || fowetone! Park Magain @ehows «thats Duck sethe haired lovers wandered hand in hand to 
of the house and with a joyous bark flung |} favorite fine car of tourists. A total of 13,502 cars the flat doorstone, and seating themselves 








himself upon the motionless figure. entered the park in 1920 and of this number, 1,731 | under the old lilac, they knew that at 
As the man raised his head and patted old were Buick cars, more than any other make, with | last they had climbed the Delectable moun- 


Maje, Huldah gasped weakly to herself, “My the exception of a small, four-cylinder car. The | tains, and there on the threshold of Huldah’s 
soul an’ body! it’s William Jewett! what shall || Buick record is: old home and their new life, they could 
Ido? The Lord must hev’ sent him hereto meet look down the shining years that lay before | 
me when I came home,” and her trembling | Raf CEaID els aoe pit igs ae them and see Love, ever young and radi- 
limbs refused to carry her any farther. She ant, brightening always with her fair pres: | 
still stood there in the gateway, holding on to ence their home. 





Buicks in park. . 290 | 499 | 527 | 1,360 | 1,731 
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Dealer Establishments Reflect Stability of Buic 








Locatep in the center of the Salt Lake City (Utah) 
automobile district is the new home of the Randall-Dodd 
Auto Company. The service station is at the rear. 


THE spacious show room permits an attractive display of the 
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Hen: is a view of the well-arranged stock department, showing the 
complete Buick line of seven new models. orderly bins in which spare parts are stored. 


In Norristown, Pennsylvania, Buick is represented by a typical Buick dealer, a 


3 progressive, influential business man and citizen, Mr. Charles W. Mann. 
two views show his beautiful salesroom on the main street of the city 





Tunis 1s the home of the Caldwell Buick Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 
efficient-appearing building is excellently equipped to serve adequately the needs 
of Buick owners in Nashville. 
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From Travers Island to the Pacific Coast 


By THOMAS J. MCLAUGHLIN 

HEN I returned from France I made 

up my miod that at the very first 

opportunity I would see a little more 
of this country than I had ever viewed be- 
fore. I had gone pretty well over England, 
France, Italy and Spain and had been in the 
occupied areas of Germany but I had never 
been much of a traveler in the United States. 
A triend of mine, Mr. Walter McMorror, was 
much in the same boat as myself and we de- 
cided that the proper way to see America was 
to see it while riding in a motor car. 

We bought a brand new Buick five passen- 
ger car. We left Travers Island on Wednes- 
day, June 23, and we arrived at Los Angeles 
on Thursday, July 22. We got into Los 
Angeles on New York air, as we only had 
one blow-out on the entire trip and, we were 
carrying a spare tire. The record of our trip, 
which follows, describes better than I could, 


how we fared on the road. 

SPEEDOMETER PLACE TIME REMARKS 
June 23rd, Wednesday 

347 Travers Is., N. Y. 9:20 AM 


416 Poughkeepsie 12:40 pm = Lunch 
542 Palatine Bridge 6:50 Dinner 
583 Utica 9:35 Cake, Coffee 


June 24th, Thursday 
634 Syracuse 12:15 to 12:40 am 


800 Buffalo 9:30 AM Boat to 


7:00 pM Detroit 
June 25th, Friday 
810 Detroit 2:00 pm 
900 Jackson, Mich. 5:50 Hotel 
June 26th, Saturday 
977 Kalamazoo 10:10 Lunch 
1036 3enton Harbor 3:30 PM Boat for 
Chicago, Ill. 10:00 Chicago 


June 30th, Wednesday 
12:30 PM 


1185 West Chicago 

1192 Geneva 12:55 Lunch 

1322 Mississippi Riv. 6:15 Toll, 20c. 

1325 Clinton, Iowa 6:30 
July Ist, Thursday 

1418 Cedar Rapids 12:30 PM Lunch 

1497 Marshalltown 5:30 Hotel 
July 2nd, Friday 

1524 Colorado Line 

1531 Nevada 15 Breakfast 

1618 Carroll 11:55 Lunch 

1728 Council Bluffs 5:45 PM 

1732 Missouri River 6:00 Toll, 20c. 

1733. Omaha, Neb. 6:10 Hotel 
July 4th, Sunday 

1795 Fremont 12:15 PM Lunch 

1915 Grand Island 6:15 Dinner 

1964 Kearney 8:30 Hotel 
July 5th, Monday 

2072 North Platte 1:00 pm = Lunch 

2199 Sidney 5:45 Hotel 
July 6th, Tuesday 

2259 Neb.-Wyo. Line 11:30 

2305 Cheyenne 2:00 pm = Lunch, Dinner 
July 8th, Thursday 

2359 Ames Monument WS 

2509 Rawlins 4:30 pm ~— Hotel 


July 9th, Friday 


2569 Tipton Sta. Red Desert 


2638 Green River 5:10 pM 
2697 Lyman 8:45 Mormons 
July 10th, Saturday 
2743. Wyoming-Utah 10:30 
2780 Coalville 1:00 pm ~—— Lunch 
2823 SaltLake City 4:15 Hotel 
July 14th, Wednesday 
Grantville Desert 
3081 Utah-Nevada 10:00 pm = Slept in Car 


3098 Camp 
July 15th, Thursday 


$141 Ranch 7:10 Breakfast 
3192 Jakes Summit 11:30 Lunch 
3215 White Pine Mts. 
3276 Camp 8:00 pM 

July 16th, Friday 
3384 Desert 1:00 pm = Lunch 
3523 Reno 

July 18th, Sunday 
3591 California 6:00 
3592 Lakeside Park 6:15 Supper 
3607 Camp 8:20 

July 19th, Monday 
8752 Stockton 1:00 pm = Lunch 
3829 Oakland Ferry 5:25 

San Francisco 6:20 


July 22nd, Thursday 


4357 Los Angeles 1:00 pm 
4372 Ocean Park 2:30 PM 
Compilation 


212 hours on road; 18 hours, boats; 230 heurs, total. 
19 days on road; total mileage, by car, 4010; by boat, 450. 
New York to Los Angeles by road, 4128 miles. 
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Did they forget 


HE picture herewith of myself and 
wife and Buick was taken at Sieur de 
Monts Spring in the LaFayette National 
Park at Bar Harbor, Maine,” writes Mr. 
Jess K. Aldrich, of New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. ““This was on a 1600-mile trip and 
a 400-mile run with the New England 
Kiwanis Club, taking in Portland, Bar 
Harbor, Augusta, Poland Springs and the 
White Mountains. 
“Fourteen cars started, and, as far as I 
know, I was alone in having no trouble of 
any kind to report. And this was but a 


their baggage? 


portion of 14-days straight running with | 
only an expense of gas and oil for the | 
Buick. / 

“The biggest feature of the Buick coupe 
for this kind of a trip, I believe, is the big 
storage space under the rear deck, where I 
packed away seven small pieces of baggage. 

“At one stop, a friend asked me if I had | 
not forgotten my baggage as he didn’t see a 
it strapped to the car or crowding the — 
interior.” 

The Model K-Six-46 is the third Buick 
Mr. Aldrich has owned. 








Trip through East Convinces Owner of Buick Values 


S you know, I have always been pretty 

strong for the Buick, but since my trip 
through the East, I am convinced that there 
is absolutely nothing on the market that can 
come anywhere near the Buick, which can be 
bought for anywhere near its price,”’ writes 
Mr. H. W. Lang, Vice-President of the Fort 
Wayne Iron Store Company, Indiana. 

“T drove, in a month’s time, about 3,000 
miles, going from Fort Wayne to New London, 
Connecticut, through the Berkshire Hills and 
back by way of Springfield, Stockbridge, 
Lennox, Williamstown, Pittsfield and Albany, 
and made the entire trip, both going and 
coming from start to finish, on high gear. 

“On my return trip, I came over Jacob’s 
Ladder, which is considered a pretty stiff 
climb and is taken by nearly all cars in second 
speed, at exactly 30 miles an hour at the top 
from a start at 37 miles per hour at the bottom. 


Takes fourth Vacation Trip 


ie was a very much enjoyed vacation I 
had with my Buick D-Six-45 on its fourth 
successful trip since 1916,”’ writes Mr. R. C. 
Huntsberger, of Middletown, Ohio. 


“Up to that time, the car had traveled more 
than 30,000 miles and had never failed on any 
kind of a trip and with no road stops except 
for tires. 

“On this last trip I went from Middletown 
to Detroit in one day and then to Cleveland, 
Pittshurch, Johnstown, Harrisburg (Pennsyl- 
“vanii Baltimore and Washington. From 
there | went to Philadelphia and back to 


“T did not have one single bit of trouble 
with the car from start to finish, and although 
I had driven it 4,000 miles before I started, I 
almost got through without even changing a 
tire—finally getting a puncture on the last 
day of the trip. 

“Tn order to see that the car was in first class 
working condition, I made the run from Fort 
Wayne io Detroit, 175 miles on the speed- 
ometer, in six hours, making exactly 37 miles 
the first hour out of Fort Wayne, and the car 
during the entire trip seemed to function 
better after a long day’s grind at about 40 
miles an hour, than it did at any other time. 

“In conclusion, I want to say that no car at 
any price would have performed any better 
than my car did, and if people ever get to the 
place where they buy carts solely for what they 
will do, Buick will never be able to supply the 
demand.” 


in D-Six-45 Buick of 1916 


Harrisburg and returned to Middletown by 
way of Chambersburg and Bedford, then 
Zanesville, Ohio, via Uniontown and Wheeling, 
and Columbus, Springfield and Dayton(Ohio). 

“Though there were many detours, the 
roads were generally good. Our gasoline 
mileage was exceedingly fine and we had only 
one tire change on the trip. 

‘‘Buick service stations all along the journey, 
carrying parts for all the various Buick 
models, seemed to me to make the Buick a 
very desirable car for such a trip. And you 
must know my next car will be a Buick, too.”” | 
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In this issue—Revision of Prices by E. T. Strong—page 5 
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Buick Motor Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Attention 


Gentlemen :- 


found them always satisfactory. 





SRecommendations of Buick power, durability and econ- 
omy, similar to the one above, are the general thing. To 
the individual motorist they emphasize one striking point 
—a point that carries great influence among critical buyers: 


Buick cars are built to serve unceasingly in a 
manner that meets the specific needs of the owner. 
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THE TAXICAB COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. f 
























110 West llth St., 


February 24, 1921. 


Mr. W. 5S. Algeo: 


We have been using Buicks since i917 and have 


The last car we put in service is a Buick 1921 
7 passenger Sedan. This car was delivered to us by the 
Wilmington Automodile Company December lst 1920. We 
have been running this car continuously day and night ting 
ever since. We have covered 13,570 miles and the only 4 
repairs we have had is one fan belt. 


Considering the strenuous nature of our work and 
the fact that the drivers work on commission (the more 
trips they make, the more money) we think this is a pretty 
good recommendation for any car. 


We ordered from the Wilmington Automobile Company 
this morning one new 7 passenger open car and when it is 
delivered we will want two more. 


Buicks, of course. e 


Yours truly, 
THE TAXICAB COMPANY, 


(Signed) R. H. Megginson 


Treasurer. 
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First, built to serve and to last, Buick cars are, secondly, 
built to serve comfortably and economically. 


And an exceptional measure of these accomplishments is 
found in the new Nineteen Twenty One Buick models, 
which, under the most varied kinds of service in all parts 
of the country, have proved to be cars of excess value. 











Subscription rate, 50 cents per year, 
postage paid 
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Number Four 


The Wrong Coat 


F it hadn’t rained at Waterloo, Napoleon 

might have sunk to the obscure fame of a 

cigar label; if Lot’s wife (whose name, at 
this particular moment, I fail to recollect) 
hadn’t looked around, many’s the humorist 
who would be shy sundry half dollars; if 
Ulysses hadn’t met Calypso, Penelope’s 
knitting would have been accomplished in a 
reasonably small compass of time; thus, if, on 
the morning of March tenth, a blizzard hadn’t 
romped in from the Atlantic, there wouldn’t 
have been any wrong coat. 


I hadn’t gone two blocks from Mouauin’s 
that night, when I noted the fact that I was 
wearing a coat that did not be- 
longtome. With a growl I turned 
around and went back. Isimply 
wasted my time; my coat was no- 
where to be found. I stormed 
about, sending the waiters jump- 
ing all over the restaurant, but to 
no avail. 


Doubtless you have lost a coat 
or hat, in your time, if you who 
read happen to be a man. Itis 
curious, but, no matter how much 
you are bettered in the exchange 
you raise a howl,—you make the 
echoes ache with your lamenta- 
tions. 

There is nothing on earth you 
want save your own coat and hat, 
to be sure, if, in the pockets of the 
wrong coat, there happen to be 
several thousand dollars, your howl 
is modified and innocuous, and you 
go at once to look for the fellow, 
—perhaps. But, as in this instance 
there were only thirty-five cents, 
a canceled railroad ticket, and a 
scattering of gloves and tabloids for 
the breath, my cries were heard 
afar. The coat was just like mine, 
a light gray winter paddock, lined 
with heavy satin. The only differ- 
ence lay in the sleeves; these had 
small-change pockets, whereas mine 
had none. It was even exchange 
and no robbery, but I was nonethe 
less angry. The truth is, it was 
just after the first of the month and 
there were four or five unpaid bills 
in the inside pocket of my coat. 
(One was the bill for the coat.) So I climbed 
the stairs to the elevated station in no amiable 
frame of mind. 





£ 


I plumped into a vacant chair and glowered 
at the street below. It had stopped snowing 
and the wind had gone down. For once in 
my life I took no interest in the advertising 
signs. I wanted my coat, and for all I knew 
the man who had it might stumble under an 
automobile and ruin the garment; and, even 
if he hadn’t ruined it, it would smell tolerably 
strong from gasoline. 


By Harold MacGrath 


Author of 
“The Man on the Box,” “The Splendid Hazard,” etc. 


Having no newspaper with which to pass 
the time, I fell once more to rummaging the 
wrong coat. °.8 ....’. /. Hello! What was 
this? From the handkerchief pocket I drew 
forth an envelope; but, as I glanced at it, my 
hopes slumped. The address side was miss- 
ing; only the sealing-flaps remained. I was 
about to toss it contemptuously aside 
when I discovered that it was covered with 





All she did was suddenly to draw back against the wall and gaze at me 


pencil scribblings——Merciful heavens! I 
held the thing under my nose and read, with 
horrified eyes: ‘‘Girl must die between twelve 
and one o’clock. 

“Chloroform,—Bow-window at side unlatch, 
enter there. 

“Safe in library. Secure will. Leave by 
front door. 

‘Servants’ night out—Girl alone.” 

Mystery! I sat up straight and breathed 
quickly. I saw it all very plainly. Fate had 
thrust this coat upon me; Fate had given me 


a mission; I might be the means of saving 
the girl’s life. 
In a far corner was a house number on the 


envelope. Without doubt it was the very 
address in which this murder was to be 
committed. I glanced at my watch. It was 


eleven o’clock. There was plenty of time— 
Or, had the crime already been perpetrated? 
I shuddered. It was left to me to find out. 
‘Servants’ night out,” I thought. This night 
was servants’ night out. Im any event I 
should have the happiness of confounding a 
great rascal. From the address I learned that 
the house was located in a_ particularly 
aristocratic part of the West Side. 
But why should he kill the girl? 
Ha! I had it. There was a will. 
No doubt she stood between! 
With the girl dead, the property 
would fall to him. It sounded 
like a play at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre; but, in real life, 
the melodrama is closest to our 
every-day affairs. 

I at once determined not to 
notify the police; they would only 
bungle the matter with the red 
tape of delay. I could call them 
in when the work was over. 

And to think that this ruffian’s 
taste in overcoats was one and 
identical with mine! I had a notion 
to tear off the coat, only it would 
have attracted attention—and, be- 
side, it was cold. 

My duty lay clear enough. I 
hoped, that the girl was young 
and beautiful. It was possible to 
save a human life, and that was 
all there was to the matter. Any 
right minded man would have done 
exactly as I did, though hardly 
with the same result. 

I do not recollect what street it 
was in the eighties that the guard 
bawled out, but it was near enough 
for my purpose. I hurried out of 
the car and down the steps of the 
Elevated. I succeeded in ridding 
myself of the crowds, and turned 
into a quiet and_ sober street. 
The sign on the lamp-post told 
me that I had arrived on the scene. 
It was twenty minutes past eleven. Two things 
were possible; either the girl had been killed 
the night before or I had half an hour or so in 
which to render her the greatest service pos- 


sible. 


Not a soul in sight. I tried one of the 
gates. It was unlatched! This certainly 
must be the night. I stole up the roadway 
cautiously. The fact that I left some fine tracks 
in the snow did not disturb me. I was not 
guilty of anything. Yes, there was a bow- 
window through which the rascal could enter. 
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There would be a surprise in store for him. A 
subdued light shone through the half-closed 
blinds. Some one was awake; doubtless the 
girl herself, reading. 

I dare say that I have omitted the fact that 
I am young, still under thirty and am a 
struggling dramatist, after having been a 
struggling poet, into which craft I had drifted 
after having been a struggling humorist. The 
main fault of my success I lay to various parts. 
As a dramatist, I lacked the requisite irri- 
tability of temper; as a poet, I have not that 
distinct disregard for personal appearance 
usually considered characteristic; as a humor- 
ist, I am totally deficient of the long, cadaverous 
dyspeptic countenance and lusterless eye of 
the typical writer of funny fancies. When my 
uncle died and left me a comfortable income, 
Art received a staggering blow, from which it 
is doubtful she will ever 
recover. 

When once more in 
the street, I boldly 
approached the steps, 
mounted slowly and 
pushed the button. If 
a maid, or a footman 
should open the door, I 
should know instantly 
that it was not servant’s 
night off. It remained 
only for the girl to 
answer my summons. 

This she did. 

I remarked,  else- 
where, that I hoped she 
would be young and 
beautiful. She was. I 
wasn’t exactly expect- 
ing such a vision of , 
loveliness. Her hair was 
like golden cobwebs, 
her eyes like sapphires, and her complexion 
had a shadowy bloom of a young peach. 

‘What is it,” she asked, rather impatiently. 

It was quite evident that she had been 
leeply absorbed in the book she held in her 
hand. I wondered how I should begin. 

“Well, sir?” 

“‘Are you the young lady of the house?” I 
finally said. 

“Yes,” the door moved perceptibly—toward 
me. 

“T have, then, something of vital importance 
to tell you.” 

“Call to-morrow morning,” she replied 
briefly. The door continued to move in my 
direction. 

I saw that I must act quickly, or turn the 
matter over to the police, which I was 
exceedingly loath to do. 

“Tt is a matter of life and death,” 
determinedly. 

“Life and death? Whose?” she asked, with 
discouraging brevity. Then she cried suddenly, 
“Has anything happened to my brother?” 

“Brother? Not that I know. It is you!” 

“What?” She inclined toward me, and for 
a moment the door ceased to gravitate out- 
ward. 

“You possess a terrible enemy, known or 
unknown.” 

“An enemy? .. . I haven’t the least idea, 
sir, what is the meaning of this hoax, can—” 

“Hoax!” I interrupted. “It isn’t a hoax; 
it is frightfully serious, as you will soon learn, 
if you will only be so kind as to give me a few 
moments of your attention.” Resolutely, I 
shouldered past her in the hall, 

“How dare you!” she cried, wonderful eyes 
blazing and wrath dyeing her cheeks, “If you 
do not instantly go, I shall call for help!” 

“This is servants’ night out, and your aunt 
is away,” I said, intending to tell her all. 


I said 
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But all she suddenly did was to draw back 
against the wall and gaze at me. 

“What do you want?” she asked, in a pant- 
ing whisper. ‘There isn’t a penny in the 
house!” 

“Do you think I’m a burglar?” I gasped. 

“But,”’— piteously. 

“T am simply here to do you a service; and 
it is a service.” 

“There are no jewels save these rings. Take 
them and go.” She stripped her fingers and 
held the rings toward me. 

I flushed hotly. “Will you do me the 
honor to listen to me?” I asked, as calmly as 
I could. “Put back those rings; otherwise 
I shall regret I took it upon me to befriend 
you. I am not a burglar.” 

She took this with terror in her eyes (I 





learned afterward that several robberies had 
been committed in the neighborhood.) 


“At a restaurant, to-night,” I began, “I got 
another man’s coat by mistake. In a pocket 
of this coat I found evidence that a terrible 
crime was about to be perpetrated. I came 
here to aid you.” 

She stared at me wildly and fumbled her 
rings. 

“You have,” I continued, “A deadly enemy, 
a wretch who wishes to put you out of the 
way. You may not know who he is, but none 
the less he exists. You stand between him 
and a will. It is money, the greed of it, that 
brings him like a wolf to your door. Accord- 
ing to my information, he is to enter here 
between the hours of twelve and one, chloro- 
form you, and pilfer the safe. He knows the 
habits of this household well, for he is aware 
that on this night neither your aunt nor your 
servants would be in.” 

Suddenly an inexplicable change came over 
her. 

“Yes, yes; I see, I understand! 
Oh, thank you!” hysterically. 
the drawing-room and sit down. 
dreading this for months!” 

Dreading it for months? And yet she 
remained alone in this big house? I was 
vastly puzzled; but I followed her into the 
drawing-room anc sat down, waiting for a 
further explanation on her part. 

“The will is in the safe, but the safe is in 
the library. Wait till I go and see if the 
papers are intact.” She hurried from the 
room, leaving me with an utter bewilderment. 
There was something about her present actions 
that I could not understand. She was gone 
fully five minutes! When she returned she was 
very pale but all her agitation was gone or 
suppressed. ‘“The will is there; nothing, as 
yet, has been disturbed. Tell me all you 


Thank you! 
“Come into 
I have been 
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know,” looking anxiously at the clock, the 
hands which were now upon midnight. 

I reviewed the whole affair. 

“Yes, I have a terrible enemy, who seeks 
my life at every turn,”—her slender fingers 
snarling and unsnarling. 

I nodded comprehensively. 
never to be alone,” I said. 

“T realize that. This will . . . leaves me 
untold mining property ... To my horror 
I must confess that this man is a near rela- 
tive.” 

“Your brother?” I whispered. 

“Heavens, no! A cousin; yes, that is it, a 
cousin. I live from day to day in constant 
misery.” 

“Frightful!”’ 

“Ts it not? And I am so young!” Then 
she proceeded to tell me what I believed to be 

_ the family history. 

| “Tt seems incredible,” 
_I observed, “yet we 
read of like tales every 
_ day in the newspapers.” 
But why did she 
watch me_ so closely? 
| Every move I made 
caused her to start. 
| When I turned down 
- the collar of my coat, 
she shuddered; when 
I drew off my gloves, 
she paled; when I folded 
my arms she sent a 
terrified glance toward 
the door. 

“To prove the man- 
ner of his entrance, let 
me see if the bow-win- 
dow is unlatched. But 
wait! I cried, produc- 
"ing the frayed envelope. 
“Listen to this and see how carefully he 
planned it, the rascal!” I then read to her 
the scribbling, putting careful emphasis on 
the bow-window and servants’ night out. 
‘Now, if you do not mind, I'll try the window. 

Sure enough it was unlatched. 

“You see?” I cried triumphantly. 

The wild look returned to the girl’s eyes. 

“‘Let—let me see the paper!” holding one 
hand to her throat while the other she 
stretched out towards me. 

I gave her the paper. She glanced at it, 
dropped it, burst into tears. 

“Good heavens!”’ I cried. 

Then she laughed shrilly and hysterically. 

“What is the matter?” 

“You positively came here, then, to do me 
a real service; and I thought all the while you 
were a—” 

“What?” 

“A lunatic,” covering her face. 

“A lunatic?” I said absolutely dumfounded. 

“Yes, and when I left the room it was simply 
to call the police. The manner of your en- 
trance,—the incredible thing you told me,— 
sir. There is some dreadful mistake. I 
haven’t an enemy in the world. There is 
no will in the safe. My brother and I live 
with our aunt, who owns this house. We 
have no property whatever. What I have 
been telling you was in effort to keep you in 
humor till the police arrive. But what can 
it all mean? It is simply incredible.” 

I picked up the envelope and stared at it 
stupidly. “The address is the same,” I said, 
trying to find something to stand on. 

“T’m sorry,” said lawkwardly. “I thought 
I was doing right.” 

“And thank you. You will admit that 
some of my suspicions were excusable?”’— 
graciously. In this mood she was charming. 


“You ought 


(Continued on page 12) 


I told her my name. 

























































CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG — General Sales Manager 











RICE revision is a procedure that 

is receiving the serious thought 

and study of manufacturers and 
merchants alike at this time. Every 
sales organization seems to be making 
an effort to deal with the new market 
conditions, which are significant in that 
they show that buyers are still buying 
but with greater consideration for rela- 
tive prices and with less tendency to 
squander money. These conditions are 
far healthier than the conditions that 
have just been replaced, and_ they 
are welcomed, particularly by those 
handling standard products of known 
value. 

* * * 

On various occasions, we have dis- 
cussed the Buick policy regarding prices, 
which, as you know, have been right 
prices—prices that depended solely on 
the basic costs of production and not on 
what we thought the public would be 
willing to pay. This has been our 
policy for twenty years. 


UICK cars have never been built 
B to a price. We have never at- 
tempted to learn what a certain class of 
motorists would pay for a car and then 
to supply that car at a profit. Rather 
we have endeavored to build a car that 
would meet the average discriminating 
buyer’s need for dependable, comfort- 
able, economical transportation and to 
arrange prices in strict accordance with 
the most careful analysis of production 
costs. 


That this policy has met with favor 
everywhere is evidenced in the reputa- 
tion Buick has for fairness in business 
transactions, in the confidence owners 
have in the Buick organization, in the 
loyalty of Buick dealers, and, more 
especially, in the widespread distribu- 
tion of Buick cars. 


oo DS * 


Out of the consistent adherence to 
this policy, the immense manufacturing 
organization has grown. And because 
of the large-scale production this per- 
mits, prices have consequently been 
low, considering the high quality of 
serviceability built into Buick cars. 

Not only has the tremendous demand 
for Buick cars resulted in manufactur- 
ing economy and efficiency, which are 
passed along to the buyer in the form of 
lower prices than otherwise would be 
possible, but it has also permitted the 





maintenance of a nation-wide service 
organization, the advantages of which 
accompany the sale of every Buick car. 


UICK cost records are carefully 
kept up to date and frequently 
analyzed. They are under the sur- 
veillance of experts at all times. And 
in this same connection, manufacturing 
methods are constantly being studied; 
in other words, Buick leaves nothing 
undone in ascertaining whether or not 
the car, which first of all is being built 
to a standard of quality, is being pro- 
duced as economically as possible with- 
out in any way injuring its quality. 
Special emphasis has been given to 
these studies during the past few 
months. If there were any legitimate 
means of revising the prices of the seven 
new Buick models, we wanted to do so. 
We analyzed all the available facts and 
figures with the greatest thought and 
care. We gave the procedure as much 
attention as though we were establish- 
ing the prices for new models at the 
beginning of a season. And the facts 
and figures led to just one conclusion: 
No revision in the prices of the Nine- 
teen Twenty One Buick models is 
warranted and, furthermore, we see no 
possibility of a price revision during the 
life of the present selling agreements 
with our trade. This announcement is 
based entirely on manufacturing con- 
ditions as they exist to-day and are 
likely to continue to exist during the 
current season. 


RODUCTION of Buick cars 

continuing along the same high 
standards. Every piece of material 
going into a car to-day is of just as high 
quality as the material used earlier in 
the season. Just as careful attention 
as ever is being given to each manu- 
facturing process. These things, com- 
bined with the fact that we are obtain- 
ing our raw material from reliable 
sources according to the highest princi- 
ples of trade, mean that there has been 
practically no change in the costs of our 
production during the past six months. 


1S 


We are still maintaining the contracts 
we made for the delivery of raw ma- 
terial, which we know to be of the 
quality specified last fall. We have 
broken no contracts in order to take the 
chance of buying cheaper material at 
lower prices. 





In other words, there has been practi- 
cally no reduction in the cost of manu- 
facturing Buick And 
reduction can be made without the 
danger of jeopardizing the quality of 
manufacture and, therefore, the quality 
of serviceability built into every Buick 
car. 


cars. no 


oS * * 

There is nothing strange about these 
facts. The Buick Motor Company 
values its reputation as the manu- 
facturer of quality motor cars to such 
an extent that it will take no chances in 
injuring the quality of its product. 


This standard always comes first. It 
did during the war period and it does 


to-day. 

Most motorists are familiar with this 
Buick principle. They place great con- 
fidence in the judgment and vision of 
the executives directing the destinies of 
the Buick Motor Company because 
they know that whatever this organiza- 
tion does, just one motive underlies its 
actions. And that is to continue to 
deserve the support and favor of motor 
car owners everywhere. 


HEN a Buick dealer says that 

prices for the present Buick models 
are certain to remain unchanged, he is 
perfectly sincere in his belief. He is 
acquainted with the facts. And when- 
ever it is necessary to talk price, he can 
also be sincere in saying that Buick 
prices still stand for unusual values in 
comfortable, economical, uninterrupted 
transportation. 

Buick prices were right at the start. 
At that time we discussed the manner 
in which the prices were ascertained and 
showed that not in the least did they 
measure the extent of the improve- 
ments built into the new models. And 
the prices are right in every respect to- 
day. There is no hesitancy on the part 
of the wise motorist in this regard. 


Bx + 


In conclusion, we want to suggest 
again that if you hope to enjoy the 
advantages of a new Buick ownership 
this spring and have not already placed 
your order with your dealer that you do 
so at the earliest possible moment, for 
reports coming in from all parts of the 
country indicate that Buick cars are 
rapidly passing into the hands of owners 
who from past. experience know motor 
car values. 
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Correctness of Construction is Crowning Feature of Buick 


HE striking thing about the 
new Buick line for Nineteen 
Twenty One is not the grace- 
ful design, the beautiful finish or 
the general improved appearance 
of the Buick. Rather it is the 
mechanical excellence of the car. 

When the season opened, a wave 
of enthusiasm was created among 
buyers over the new body lines. 
As the months have passed, and 
more and more Buick cars have 
gone into the hands of owners, this 
enthusiasm has become a perma- 
nent thing and along with it, there 
has grown the realization of what 
a wonderful machine the new Buick 
is proving to be. 

Careful buyers—interested solely 
in motor car values—are selecting 
Buick not so much for its distinc- 
tive beauty as for its sound 
mechanical excellence. Of course, 
they want comfortable and _pleas- 
ant transportation, but, more 
especially, they want dependable 
transportation, the kind that only 
a well-engineered car can deliver. 

Buick cars have always been 
known for their long and consis- 
tent performance. And the cars 
of the present season are reflect- 
ing the even greater achievement 
of Buick engineers in building 
Buick cars of unusual value—value 
that is brought home with ever- 
increasing emphasis the longer the 
cars are run. 

Buick mechanical excellence has 
not just happened. It has taken 
twenty years to develop the Buick 











A—The special Buick univer- 
sal joint; B—The members 
and webs reinforcing the 
frame; C—The rear spring 
front shackles; D—Where the 
strut rods are secured to the 
driving shaft housing; E— 
The spring pivots; F—Where 
the strut rods are secured to 
the rear axle; G—The in- 
terior of the Buick axle, which 
has nothing to do but drive 
the car, carrying no loads 
and suffering no road strains. 





The Chassis Built for Long Life 


In THs view of the rear of the Buick chassis, note the bridge- 
like construction, the reinforced sturdiness, the expression of 
strength. It is not only made of the strongest materials, but 
it is also designed to get the full benefit of their strength. 

Take the frame, for instance. Note its massiveness, its 
cross members and reinforcing webs. 

And then notice how the frame is attached to the rear axle, 
which in itself is remarkable for its strength. The frame rests 
on the special spring construction, which is secured to the 
frame at “‘C” and to the rear axle at “F” and pivoted at “E.” 
This gives the spring construction a drag-like application, 
which means that the rear wheels are gently pulled over 
rough roads and obstructions rather than being abruptly 
pushed over. 

In addition to this feature, there is the distinctive third 
member used by Buick. Note in the illustration the rods 
running from “D” to “F,” from the driving shaft housing to 
the rear axle. 





A—Location of the two driv- 
ing shaft bearings which hold 
the shaft firmly in place, re- 
lieving it of all undue wear; 
B—The driving shaft bearing 
adjustments; C—The pinion 
gear bearing; D—The pinion 
gear; E—The sturdy housing 
that protects the driving shaft; 
F—The driving or ring gear; 
G—The two differential bear- 
ings on either side of the 
i 4 driving mechanism; H—Bear- 
es ing adjustment and locking 
nuts; I—The rear axle housing 
which carries the weight of 
the car and relieves the driv- 
ing mechanism of all save 
driving strains; J—Differential 
gear housing. 


A—The front attachment of 
the truss rods; B—The rear 
attachment of the truss rods; 
C—The driving shaft housing; 
D—The driving shaft; E— 
The large bearings for the 
driving shaft; F—The large 
brake bands. 








chassis to its present high state of 
efficiency through the proper de- 
sign and co-ordination of the 
various mechanical units. Great 
emphasis has been laid on the 
design and manufacture of each 
part but always with the balance 
and proportion of the car as a 
whole in mind. 

The smallest details of construc- 
tion have received thorough at- 
tention, resulting in the thorough 
consistency of Buick. 

And this result has been ob- 
tained through the correct relation 
between power and load, comfort 
and safety, performance and dur- 
ability—considerations that es- 
tablish the Buick as an efficient 
machine. Admired for its beauty, 
Buick carries with it that greater 
essential—mechanical excellence 
—by which it can be favorably 
judged in the most critical manner 
by the buyer. 

The illustrations on these pages 
show a few of the accomplish- 
ments that have come from scien- 
tific study backed by broad experi- 
ence of the most practical nature 
in manufacturing. 

You will note how each con- 
tributes to the durability, safety 
and economy of Buick perform- 
ance. Instances such as these 
account for the mechanical excel- 
lence of the car—an excellence 
which the wise buyer knows goes 
so far toward the uninterrupted 
use of his transportation invest- 
ment. 




















Third Member Prevents Trouble 


Here is a view of the Buick third member by itself, showing 
how it reinforces the rear axle. It is a superior type of con- 
struction that eliminates all twisting or weaving in therear axle, 
adding to the life and efficiency of the axle. 

This view also shows how Buick protects the driving shaft, 
which carries the power to the rear axle. Note the strong 
housing that encloses the shaft, protecting it from the elements 
and relieving it of strains and shocks. Also, note how the 
shaft is held securely at ““E,” making it run true and steady. 

The third member is peculiarly Buick in design and con- 
struction and it serves as an excellent example of the principles 
that make Buick the standard of strength, power and economy. 





Why the Buick Axle is so Strong and Powerful 


A srupy of this view of the rear axle driving mechanism shows 
why the Buick axle is so strong and powerful and wears so well. 
The first thing to note is that the driving mechanism is relieved 
of all save driving strains by the large axle housing and the 
third member construction. 

Power is transmitted from the transmission and universal 
joint by the driving shaft to the pinion gear at shal B94 WL 
driving shaft is supported and guided by two bearings at SASS 
which prevent any tendency to vibrate or twist. There is 
another bearing at “C” for the pinion gear, “D.” You will 
note that this also holds the shaft and pinion gear securely in 
their proper positions, thereby preventing undue wear. 
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A—The automatically lubricated universal joint; B—The double-shell housing 
« PS. J . . . 

for the universal joint; C—The large bearings for the transmission gears; 
D—The transmission gears; E—The clutch release bearing. 


The Patented Gear Shift and Universal Joint 


TuIs view of the cut-away universal joint and transmission 
gears illustrates how the two are virtually one unit. This 
construction means that whenever the car is in motion 
there is a constant flow of oil to the universal joint. 
in the transmission case, note the size of the 
large gears. They are so designed and con-. 
structed that in connection with the patented 
shift control, it is possible to change from 
one speed to another with an easy move- 
ment of the control. 

This view also illustrates another Buick 
feature in the clutch release bearing at 
“E.” This bearing is so designed that it 
is in actual use only when the clutch is 
disengaged. 





A—Felt packing preventing 
lubricants from leaking out; 
B—The two ball cones; 
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A—The patented dry plate dise clutch; B—The four bearings for the camshaft; C—The 
four main bearings for the crankshaft; D—The strong crankshaft; E—Showing how the 
piston rod is secured to the crankshaft; F—The water pump; G—The camshaft. 
Buick Motor Combines: Power and Durability 
Tuis view of the powerful Buick Valve-in-Head motor, taken 
with the crankcase bottom removed, shows the unusually 
large Buick crankshaft with its four main bearings at the 

points “C,”’ and also the four camshaft bearings at “B.”’ 

The illustration also shows the patented Buick 
dry plate disc clutch at “A.” The surfaces 
of the clutch are of the right size to make 
it extremely positive and gentle in engage- 

ment. 

In a general way, then, this view gives an 
excellent idea of the strength built into 
the Buick motor. Designed in accor- 
dance with correct principles, the motor 

is constructed to deliver its efficient power 
over a long period of time. 


C—The ball cups; 

D—The balls; 

- E—The adjusting cone and 
locking nut. 


Wheel Bearings Show Mechanical Excellence 


THERE is not a single unit that does not reflect the mechanical 
4 excellence of Buick. Take, as an example, the front wheel 
bearing construction, which is distinctly ball bearing. The 
wheel hub comes in contact with the pivot at two points, 
revolving about the pivot at each point on ball bearings of the 
cup and cone type. The adjusting cone and the lock nut at 
‘“E”’ are provided to take up any play that might develop. 
This type of design makes the Buick front wheels withstand 





the severe strains and side thrusts of rough roads. 


Insuring Good Spring Action 


Here is another example of Buick thoroughness in making the 
Buick a durable machine. This view shows the front spring 
shackle and the shackle bolt. Note their large bearing 
surfaces. The groove around the center of the spring bolt 
holds grease and distributes it to the bearing surfaces. This 
design is typical of construction throughout the Buick car. 
Wherever there are working parts, you will find large bearing 
surfaces and means of positive lubrication to prevent wear. 










Bearings Built to Wear 


GENEROUS bearing surfaces and positive lubrication are the 
fundamental factors adding to the life of Buick. You will find 
this principle applied throughout the car and it is especially 
noted in the motor. Here is one of the four main crankshaft 
bearings and caps (A) used in the Buick Valve-in-Head motor. 
Note its relative length and large bearing surfaces. And, in a 
like manner, note the generous proportions of the piston pin 
(B) and the camshaft bearing (C). 
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CPHESE telegrams tell a significant story. ree, r 


They prove in a most certain manner the 
demand for Buick cars. 


And they also prove another fact that is particu- 
larly gratifying—the abiding confidence with 
which the public regards Buick. This confidence 
is reflected in the placing of these Buick orders 
7ow, at a time when motor car values are being 
scrutinized as never before and when final sales 
are consummated upon the basis of greater relative 
values and actually demonstrated worth, 
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In many cases, too, this active buying is stimu- 
lated by a realization of the periodical shortage 
of Buick cars and the desire to insure spring 
delivery by placing orders now. 
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That these wires for Buicks come from every 
section of the country is a definite indication of a 
nation-wide return to normal business conditions. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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SiTUATED on a prominent corner of the city, the new home of the El Paso 
3ranch of the Buick Motor Company is equipped to render excellent service to 
Buick dealers and indirectly Buick owners in Western Texas, Eastern Arizona, 
New Mexico and some of the bordering Mexican states. On the first floor the 
offices and sales department are located. The floor above houses the parts de- 


partment, wherein is carried a complete stock of Buick parts. 





Herp is shown a cozy corner of the sales room with a fire-place, over which hangs 
a bird’s-eye-view of the immense Buick factory. One of the largest ferns that 
erace the floor is seen at the right. 





Tuts view of the interior shows in a general way the arrangement of the sales 
department, with a section of the offices in the background. Scattered through- 
out the display room are boxes of beautiful ferns and palms, which blend in with 
the other decorations in a pleasing manner. In every respect the new branch 
reflects credit on the city’s importance as a distributing point for 
Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars. 
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New Buick Branch at El Paso 
makes a Good Start 


HE establishment in El Paso, Texas, of a factory 

branch of the Buick Motor Company is a distinct 
recognition of the city’s importance as a distributing 
point for Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars and also 
recognition of the increasing numbers of Buick owners 
in the Tri-state territory. 

The El Paso Branch is the third to be established in 
Texas, the other two being located at Dallas and San 
Antonio, and its opening is in direct line with the Buick 
policy of insuring every Buick owner the prompt and 
efficient service for which Buick has become known 
throughout the country. 

The branch is located at the corner of Montana 
Street and Mesa Avenue and is the first direct automo- 
bile branch to be established in El Paso. The branch 
will serve all Buick dealers and, indirectly, Buick owners 
in Western Texas, Eastern Arizona, New Mexico, and 
some of the bordering Mexican states. 

The modern building is of two stories, fire-proof con- 
struction. On the first floor is located the sales depart- 
ment, while the second floor contains the immense parts 
department, which means that Buick parts will be 2,000 
miles or 30 days nearer Buick owners in the southwest 
territory. In every respect the branch is equipped to 
carry out the nation-wide Buick service policy, and 

working in co-operation with Buick dealers; to insure 


Buick owners the uninterrupted use of their investment 


in motor transportation. 


Tur retail dealer of Buick cars in El Paso is the Watkins Motor Company. Mr. 
Watkins is seen here on the running board of this highly decorated new Buick. 
The photograph was taken at the time of the championship cowboy contest, in 
which this Buick was used to bull-dog Mexican steers. Tex Austin, the cowboy 
in charge, prefers a Buick for this unusual work because of its ease of control and 
dependable performance under such an unusual form of service. 
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Some of the El Paso Buick Owners and Their Cars 
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“T EVIDENTLY think pretty 
well of Buick,” says Dr. B. 
F. Stevens. This beauti- 
ful new Buick coupe, which 
Mrs. Stevens is seen about 
to enter, is his third con- 
secutive Buick, the first one 
being a 1914 roadster. 












Mrs. J. M. Duprey says of her 
K-Six-46 coupe, “I cannot say 
anything too nice about my car, 
as it has given me just one 
continued round of pleasure.” 
Mr. Dudley is of Dudley & Orr, 
one of E] Paso’s largest con- 
tracting companies. 


















Mrs. Bren Levy says that when 
Mr. Levy permitted her to 
select her car she naturally 
chose a new Buick Model 21, 
having driven a Buick before 
and experienced Buick sim- 
plicity and ease of control 
along with its dependability. 












A PROUDER owner of a motor 
car cannot be found in El] Paso 
than Mr. F. M. Sorrels, who is 
seen here with his E-Six-45 
Buick, which he has driven 
nearly 100,000 miles with less 
than $100 repair expense. 























Here we see Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
White and family and their ideal 
family car, the Buick Nineteen 
Twenty One—Fifty. Mr. White says, 
“Before purchasing my Buick, I took 
my time but finally decided the Buick 
slogan is right.”” Mr. White is presi- 
dent of the Duncan Milling & Mining 
Company, Duncan, Arizona. 


“T wap to have a real car for my busi- 
ness, so it was nothing else but a 
Buick,” says Mr. Hal Aldridge, who 
is seen here with his new Buick road- 
ster in front of his place of business. 









“Tris is my third Buick, my first one being a D-Six-45, and I would 
not have anything but a Buick,” says Mrs.S. W. Fant, who takes great 
delight in the comfortable performance of the new Buick sedan. Mr. 
Fant is proprietor of the Fant Coffee Company of El Paso. 
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Proper Use 


under various conditions, there is a dash 

adjustment for the carburetor on Buick 
motor cars. The illustration at the right 
shows how adjustment operates. 

When starting the motor, the handle on the 
dash should be turned to “Choke... agun Gs 
and then immediately turned to “Hot,” as in 
“B” It should be left at “Hot” only long 
enough for the motor to become warmed up, 
when the dash adjustment should be turned 
to “Cold,” and left in that position, as 
illustrated in “A.” 

These directions apply to normal tempera- 
tures and weather conditions, and the driver 
soon learns to handle the adjustment to take 
care of colder temperatures. 

When the dash adjustment is turned to 
“Choke,” both the hot and cold air inlets are 
shut off, as illustrated in the diagram under 
“C,” and only enough air enters to make a 
combustible mixture at low  tempera- 
ture. This mixture is entirely too rich for 
driving and is intended for starting only. 


T order to facilitate starting the motor 
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Keeping the Car in Trim 


Suggestions for the Care and Adjustment of Buick Cars 
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of the Carburetor Dash Adjustment 








EXHAUST MANIFOLD 






HOT EXHAUST GAS 
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~ HEATED AIR 





























INSTRUMENT BOARD 








POSITION FOR 
CHOKE 


POSITION FOR 
HOT AIR 





POSITION FOR 
COLD AIR 





How the dash adjustment for the carburetor operates when in position for cold or hot air, or choke 


When the dash adjustment is turned to 
“Hot,” the carburetor is fed with hot air from 
chambers around the exhaust manifold, which 
gives a satisfactory mixture while the motor 
is warming up. 


When the adjustment is turned to “Cold,” 
the carburetor draws its air from the outside, 
and if the carburetor is itself properly ad- 
justed, gives the right mixture for ordinary 
driving at the usual temperatures. 








The Wrong Coat 


(Continued from page four) 


She looked puzzled, and finally shook her 
head. 

“Tt has a familiar sound.” 

“There goes the bell,” I exclaimed. “It’s 
the police,—come for the lunatic!” 

The girl flew to the door. I could easily 
read her mind. If I was a burglar or a 
lunatic, the police meant protection; in case 
my errand was in good faith, there would 
still be the police to greet the stranger. 

Presently she returned, followed by a pri- 
vate detective and two policemen. “‘Is this 
the fellow2” asked the former, scowling at me. 

The girl explained, rather incoherently, her 
mistake. 

“T guess Mr. Carewe’s a well-meanin’ chap, 
miss.”’ volunteered the detective. “But this 
matter will need close attention. It looks 
like a tough proposition.” 

The clock on the mantel struck half after 
midnight. 

“There’s only one thing to be done,” said 
the detective; “and that’s to turn out the 
lights and wait for the bloodthirsty gents.” 

For three-quarters of an hour we five sat in 
the semi-darkness, our ears strained to catch 
the faintest foreign sound. Once I sneezed 
suddenly, and one of the policemen nearly 
fell out of his chair. It may seem funny to 
you who read, but it was mighty serious to 
the girl and myself. 

“Sh! The detective raised a warning hand. 

On the stillness of the night there came a 
clicking sound, like that of a key being 
inserted in the lock. Presently we heard the 
hall door open and close. We waited in 
agony, or at least I did. Possibly a minute 
passed, and then we saw the figure of a man 
loom in the doorway. We saw his arm ex- 
tend toward the electric-light button, and 
instantly the room became brilliant with 
light. 


The young man blinked at us and we 
blinked at him. 

“If you move a step,” said the detective 
threateningly, “I'll plug you full o’ lead.” 

“What the d—?” began the newcomer, 
gazing from face to face. 

“Stop!” cried the girl, springing to his side, 
“it is my brother!” 

Her brother! I looked at the man with 
indescribable horror. He had on my coat! 
And, more than this, he was a man on whose 
honor I would formerly have staked my life— 
Arthur Kellerd, one of my classmates at col- 
lege. And this exquisite girl was his sister, 
the girl I had always been wanting to meet! 

“Your brother!’ cried the detective, taken 
back. 

“Yes, her brother,” said Kellerd, amiably. 
“Now, what’s all this bother about, any- 
way?” Here he chanced to get a good 
square look at me. “Hang me, if it isn’t 
Dicky Carewe!—and wearing my coat!” He 
came forward and grasped my limp hand and 
pumped it. “If you only knew how [ve 
been cursing you!’’ he added laughing. 

Then everybody began to talk at once, and 
nobody would have learned anything had not 
the detective resolutely interfered. He thrust 
the frayed envelope under Kellerd’s nose. 

“Do you know anything about this?” he 
demanded. 

Kellerd scrutinized it for a moment and 
then began to laugh. 

“T ought to know all about it,” answered 
Kellerd finally, “I wrote it not four days ago.” 

“Arthur!” cried the girl, her voice full of 
shame, horror, anguish and reproach. 

“Come, come, Nancy; it’s a curious mis- 
take, a very curious mistake; and you'll all 
readily understand why I laughed when I 
explain.” 

“A joke, eh?” said the detective. “Perhaps 
you can explain it, perhaps you can’t.” 

“Easily. You have doubtless heard of 
Norman Douglas,” he began. 


“Douglas is the fellow who’s writing all 
those queer detective yarns for the maga- 
zines,” said I. 

“Well,” said Kellerd, “I’ve been trying to 
keep it dark, but here’s where I must confess, 
I’m Douglas, and that slip of paper repre- 
sents the climax to a chapter in a new story. 
Come into the library, gentlemen.” 

We followed soberly, even foolishly. Kel- 
lerd drew out from a drawer in his desk a 
bundle of manuscript, and the paragraph he 
read aloud coincided with the writing on the 
envelope. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!”’ breathed the detective. 

“Your sister notified us that a lunatic was 
at large and had forcibly entered the house,” 
said the detective, perfectly willing to cast all 
the odium on my shoulders. 

“A lunatic!” roared Kellerd. 

“T’m very sorry,” said the girl. 

“Never you mind,” I replied. “Some day 
I'll tell you all about the tabloids for the 
breath I found in Arthur’s coat.” 

A short time after, the policemen solemnly 
filed out into the hall and into the street; and 
I started to follow. 

“Oh, hang it, now, Dicky!” cried Kellerd; 
“a man who used to be a professional joke- 
writer ought not to harbor any ill feelings. 
Have a cigar?” 

I shook my head. I had an idea that I 
wanted to utilize. 

“But I want you to meet my sister.” 

“T am delighted,’’—bowing rather stiffly. 

“But you're not going off with my coat 
again!” 

I flushed, and shook the erstwhile evil gar- 
ment from my shoulders. 

“Not just a friendly cigar?”’ pleaded Kel- 
lerd. 

“Nary a one.” 

The girl approached shyly and touched my 
arm. “Not even a cup of chocolate?” 

“Qh,” said I, “that’s altogether different.” 

Subsequent events proved that it was. 
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Some Sales and Service Stations in Michigan 





i; T is not surprising to find that the 
desire for Buick selling agreements is © 
relatively as great as the demand for 
P Buick cars. Dealers ptize their agreements 


' with the Buick Motor Company not only 


| because of the privilege they have in sell- 





ing a car of such quality and widespread 





; acceptance as Buick, but also because of 
| their pleasant and co-operative relations = Ow Capitol Avenue in the Capital City of Michigan is this 
new sales and service building of. the Lansing 
with Buick. Excellent product and fair Buick Sales Company. 


policies characterize Buick and, likewise, 
| account for the great desirableness far- 


seeing dealers have for Buick 


selling agreements. 








Tern years’ experience selling Buick cars in Grand Rapids, Michigan, convinced Mr. O. B. Tue Stevens Buick Auto Company, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, started to sell 
Noble that a Buick selling agreement was a desirable possession. So about two years ago Buick cars eight _years ago. The three floors and basement of this sub- 
he became the Buick dealer at Muskegon, Michigan, and here he is before his attractive stantial building are devoted exclusively to Buick sales and service 


sales and service station. 





Bancor, Michigan, a town of 1,200 population, is rightfully s 
saci proud of its Buick sales and service dealer—Decker, Beattie, 
“4 Decker Buick Company. The present firm was organized in 1919, 
although Mr. Paul Decker represented Buick five years previous 
= ‘ to that time, 








PE i asscescns iit 
To the ex-kaiser this photograph is properly due. It was while Messrs. Heustis, WHEN a resident of Holland, Michigan, or vicinity thinks of motor cars, his first 
Baldwin, and Shattuck were in the trenches that they formulated the idea of going thought is naturally of the City Garage and Buick, for the two have been progressing 
into the automobile business should they return safely to the U.S. A. The Buick for the last ten years. 


was their unanimous choice as a car to sell and in August, 1919, they established 
themselves at Cadillac, Michigan, 
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New Buick Coupe 
Makes Record Run on Coast 






NDER friendly road condi- 

tions, the run from San 
Francisco to Portland in thirty 
hours would entitle a racing car 
to great praise. But two hardy 
drivers, Claude McGee and Roy 
Skinner, piloted a new Buick 
Nineteen ‘Twenty One coupe 
through mud, rain and snow over 
the 751 miles of boulevards, 
mountains and in some places 
little better than poor wagon 
roads, in the record time of 29 
hours and 16 minutes, faster 
than the best train schedule 
maintained between the Golden Gate and 
the Rose City. And the trip was made with 
a standard Buick coupe. 

Press dispatches telling the story of the long 
erind show some of the difficulties under which 
the Buick drivers labored. From Oakland 
they followed the route by way of Valejo, 
Fairfield, Vacaville, Dixon, then on north up 
the west side of the Sacramento river to 
Tehama. 

Leaving the concrete at Tehama, the Buick 
began its wild race over the rolling hills to 
Redding. The road became steeper and more 
difficult to drive, because of the sharp turns. 
Soon the climb over Mount Shasta began and 
here the first snow was encountered. The 
road was soft and deeply rutted for long 
stretches. 

“We chose the Buick coupe,’”’ Mr. McGee 
said, “because we wanted to show what could 
be done with an enclosed car on winter going. 
We knew we could do with a coupe what we 
could do with any other Buick model, for they 
are alike in their ability to get there and stay 
together.” 
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The record-breaking Buick coupe checking in at Portland with R. E. Skinner at 


the wheel and Claude McGee at his side 





Besides suggesting successful vaca- 
tion tours for Buick owners, the 
letters found on this page from 
month to month are also significant 
in pointing out the absolute com- 
fort and freedom from worry afford- 
ed by Buick on such trips. 


“We Took Our Hats off to Buick” 
-YHEN Dr. A. O. Watland and family, of 


Albert Lea, Minnesota, decided to go to 
California for the winter, it was only natural 
that they should rely on their Buick as the 
means of their transportation, being familiar 
with its stamina, mechanical excellence, and 
reliable power, along with its economical 
operation through experience with Buick cars. 


d for Reliability 





April, 1921 


Despite the miles and miles of 
frozen roads, heavy snow storms, 
and the occasional stretches of 
almost impassable roads, Dr. 
Watland writes, “Our Buick 
came through it all without a 
single adjustment, except the 
tightening of the spring clips. 
We did not look at the spark 
plugs once and the motor was 
running just as quietly and 
smoothly when we arrived as 
when we started, while the frame 
and body did not develop a 
single squeak during the 2510 
miles. 

‘We all took our hats off to 
the Buick we drove when we 
arrived and agreed that we came in a 
wonderful car.” 


Thinks Small Expense Remarkable 


UR trip to California more than con- 

vinced us of what a wonderful car we 
were selling,” writes Mr. J. M. Barton, of the 
Johnson City Buick Company, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. “A Buick K-Six-49with a camping 
outfit was used for our trip. 

‘“‘We passed all kinds of cars stuck in the 
mud, but our Buick kept buzzing along. I 
would have thought had any one told me 
about driving a car as we did this one that it 
would have burned up, but the water never 
boiled on the whole trip. 

“The most remarkable thing, outside of 
the consistent performance of the Buick, 
was the small expense necessary to drive 
a Buick this distance. Our total expense, 
including everything from things to eat 
to incidental luxuries, was $163.74. One 
railroad fare and pullman alone without meals 
is $137.50 from Santa Cruz to Johnson City.” 


Youngsters Delight in Buick Ease of Control and Dawer 


Lad Drives Buick with Ease to the Pacific Coast 


EITHER hurry nor worry accompanied us on tour,” 
N said Mrs. Fred Pope of her adventure with her husband 
and fifteen-year-old son, Lawrence, who journeyed from Mill- 
| brook, Illinois, to Seattle, Washington, in their Buick. ‘‘Law- 
rence did all the driving, 3,800 miles, except six miles, when 
Without car trouble of any kind, the 
, young driver and his parents enjoyed the comfortable, con- 
L sistent performance of their Buick and relied completely on 


I took the wheel.” 


the dependable Buick motor, 


Freedom from Trouble Marks Buick Vacation Trip 


HEN Dr. C. E. Wyatt, Mrs. Wyatt and son arrived 

in Seattle, Washington, in their Model K-Six-50 Buick 
Sedan, after their vacation trip from Independence, Kansas, 
Dr. Wyatt said, “We have traveled 3,333 miles and all the 
way our car has behaved like a charm. 
mechanical trouble on the entire journey. Buick service 
from Independence to Seattle has been very pleasing and 
satisfactory. Our seventeen-year-old boy drove all the way, 
with the exception of a few miles.” 





In fact, we had no 
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Buick Mileage, pages 2,6 and 7—With New “21” Owners, pages 8 and 9 
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ITTLE comment is neces- 
sary on this letter, which 
points out again the unfailing 
serviceability built into Buick 


cars. The performance of either 
of these two cars is remarkable 
only in that it is significant of 
Buick performance everywhere 
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The Beautiful Trail 


O grow old is bad enough, Luella, but to 

go through life without leaving so much 

as asign that you’ve passed that way is 
unforgivable. 

Luella Crofton looked at the speaker for a 
full minute in utter disgust. 

“That’s enough, Tom!” she exclaimed sar- 
castically. ““There’s no doubt in my mind 
but what you'll leave a beautiful trail behind 
you for somebody else to enjoy, but little good 
it'll do you.” 

“Oh, [P’'m not so sure about that,” Tom 
answered. “I get lots of pleasure out of what 
I do right now. Why, it was only yesterday 
Lige Liggett’s widow told me she was educat- 
ing her daughter on that violet hedge 
I made around the old Bishy place.” 

“Why, certainly,” Luella grum- 
bled, “Lige Liggett’s daughter is 
reaping the benefits of your labor. 
Why don’t you buy a place for your- 
self instead of everlastingly beauti- 
fying somebody else’s property?” 

Tom didn’t say anything, but 
moving his chair a little closer to 
the window, his eyes rested upon a 
mass of snowy blossoms that literally 
covered what had once been a crook- 
ed rail fence. 

Luella saw it, too, but this morn- 
ing the sight of the white climber 
failed to bring peace to her storm- 
tossed soul, for Tom had quietly 
broken the news to her at the break- 
fast table that he had rented the old 
Sawyers’ place and they’d be mov- 
ing there in the fall. 

It really was no more than she 
had been expecting—they had been 
living in the same place now for 
three years—one more than they 
usually stayed—and Luella had 
secretly hoped they would never 
move again. But her hopes had 
fled; Tom had told her they would 
be moving again that fall, and well 
she knew she’d be going along, for, 
regardless of Tom’s continual moves, 
he was a good brother, and a | 
good provider. Luella couldn’t ever | 
remember when she wasn’t as well 
dressed as the average country 
woman; fact was, she had her own 
money—made it from the sale of eggs 
from a fine flock of good-blooded 
chickens, and butter from a thoroughbred 
cow. Of course, Tom fed the chickens and 
the cow, but she did the work. 

In a mental vision Luella recalled the list of 
places she had lived for the space of one or 
two years with her brother—any of which he 
could have bought on his own terms—but, no 
—none of them were exactly what he wanted 
to buy, but all of them were worth putting 
into shape for somebody else to enjoy, was 


By Alice L. Whitson 


Luella’s conviction, for Tom never rested 
when he’ moved into a place, until he’d planted 
out a hedge of fruit or flowers—something that 
would come back year after year. In vain 
she had remonstrated with him against such 
foolishness—-it was absurd in her eyes to go 
about beautifying a place that didn’t belong 
to one’s self; but Tom had ideas of his own 
that no amount of arguing from her had 
changed in the least. Tom advocated that it 
was worth while to beautify anything that 
you lived in, thereby making it a more desir- 
able place for the next renter. 





The old Sawyers place responded nobly to the touch of loving hands 


Through tear-dimmed eyes she gazed about 
the place she now lived; it was a spot of loveli- 
ness. Everywhere she turned she saw climb- 
ing roses—roses that Tom had planted to 
cover up ugly fences and unpainted porches 
that had greeted them when they came. Now 
it was sold, and they were going to have to 
move again to old Jim Sawyers’ place. 

At the thought of the Sawyers’ place Luella 
shrugged her thin shoulders, for of all the run- 


down places in Willson county, there was none 
to compare with the old Jim Sawyers’ home, 
unless it was the house adjoining, which 
belonged to a cousin named Ike. 

These boys, it seemed, had inherited the 
three-hundred acre tract from their fathers, 
who were twin brothers, and had lived their 
lives away in peace and plenty on the adjoin- 
ing farms; at their death, however, their lands 
and money were handed down to the sons, 
who immediately closed up the houses and 
went out to see the world. With plenty of 
money to back them, they went into business 
in a far-away city, and the old homes that had 
once been the show places of Willson county 
slowly but surely went to wreck, 
until they became uninhabitable. 
Of course, Tom would soon trim it up 
and make the whole place into a 
thing of beauty, and then it would 
promptly be sold, and they’d be 
moving again. 

Oh, how she hated to move! She 
almost wished she had married Lem 
Cantrell with his eight motherless 
children when he proposed to her ten 
years ago. 

Suddenly it dawned upon her 
that she had been refusing this same 
admirer annually ever since. The 
children were grown up and pretty 
well married off now, and Lem with 
his youngest daughter was living in 
and owned the house that she and 
Tom had lived in when they first 
came to Willson county, twenty 
years ago. It was a place of beauty 
now, due in a good many ways to 
Tom’s craze for planting things 
that would live. 

She sank wearily upon a well- 
made chicken coop to reflect upon 
her future. This thing of continually 
moving, fixing up places and moving 
again was beginning to get the best 
of her; she had lived a spinster by 
choice, she reflected, in order to keep 
house for her brother, who promised 
with each move to buy a home when 
they moved again. 

The noise of rolling wheels caused 
her to look up, and a smile spread 
over her face as she recognized Lem 
Cantrell’s old sorrel horse slowing 
down at the gate. She moved out 
like a girl of sixteen to greet him, her mind 
fully made up to accept Lem for better or 
worse, and to do so right away. 

That night she broke the news to her 
brother, and to her amazement, Tom took 
the announcement without a protest. 

“Nobody deserves a home and happiness 
more than you, Luella,” he declared fondly, 
caressing her, “and Lem Cantrell has cer- 
tainly served out his time in waiting until 
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you were good and ready.” “But you— 
what will you do?” Luella interrupted. 

“Me?” Tom repeated. “Why bother about 
me? Surely a man of forty-five should be 
able to look after himself.” 

“He should be,” Luella returned, “but 
mighty few of them are, though some of them 
do know enough to get a place and live in it.” 

“Oh, well, let’s don’t quarrel about that 
now,” Tom answered placidly, “‘let’s plan for 
your wedding, and remember, Luella, any- 
thing you want isn’t good enough for you.” 

In due time Luella was married and went 
to live in Lem Cantrell’s bought and paid-for 
house, while Tom, with Aunt Liza, an old 
servant of the Crofton family, moved into the 
old Sawyers’ place. 

It was terrible lonesome at first, he ad- 
mitted to himself, to live alone; Luella 
had always been an agreeable companion 
except when she expressed her opinion of 
himself in spending his time beautifying 
other people’s property. Never before 
had he thought she could be right about 
the matter, but as he looked over the 
dilapidated place he had so recently 
moved into, he wondered if, after all, 
Luella wasn’t right—what had he profited 
by his beautiful trail? Surely nothing had 
come to him personally from all his 
efforts. He could have been a rich man 
by now had he paid more attention to 
cultivating the soil and done less beau- 
tifying. 

“Suppose you try it out once,” a still 
small voice whispered. 

His mind was made up—he’d just get 
busy and see how much he could make 
out of the land he had rented, and when 
he left there he’d leave the place just as 
unattractive as it was when he came. 

Such idleness on the part of Tom Crof- 
ton excited much comment among the 
neighbors who had reaped the benefit of the 
beautiful trail his hands had made; they had 
expected to see the old Sawyers place trim 
and neat by spring, and several people had 
secretly hoped to follow him there. 

It was in the early part of a blustery 
March day, however, that Tom Crofton, 
stepping out on the back porch of his rented 
house, discovered he had a new neighbor in 
the dilapidated house just across the line. 

This new tenant was a woman—a young 
woman at that—whom Tom Crofton soon 
discovered was wholly bent upon beautify- 
ing her side of the property. 

It didn’t take the man long to find out that 
his next door neighbor had rented the Ike 
Sawyers farm with the privilege of buying at 
the end of the year; that her name was Lovey 
Lowell, who had brought her invalid mother 
south and from all indications she had come 
to stay. 

A few days after her arrival Tom saw her 
enter the garden with a pruning knife. With- 
out a second’s hesitation she began work. 
To see her ruthlessly cutting away what it 
had taken years to grow, caused the hot 
blood to race through Tom Crofton’s veins 
in a manner heretofore unknown to the quiet 

man. He vaulted the fence. 

“If you’ve got to have these things pruned,” 
he exclaimed, “please let me do it for you; 
you'll destroy the whole garden the way you're 
going after it.” 

Lovey was astonished. 

“J_]—rented this place,’” she answered 
resentfully, “and I’m going to clean it up.” 

“But you don’t know how,” Tom replied. 
“You'd destroy more in an hour than you can 
grow back in two years. There’s an art in 
pruning that comes only with practice,” he 
said as he took the pruning knife from her 
small hands, 
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Lovey gave one withering glance towards 
the vine-tangled mass next door. 

“How long have you lived there?” she asked 
sneeringly. 

Tom felt the blood rush to his face. Oh, 
how he wished he had followed his old rule of 
putting old places in shape. 

“Why haven’t you been pruning your own 
property?” Lovey queried. 

“°*Tain’t mine,” Tom grunted. 

“Well, it belongs to somebody,” Lovey 
returned, ‘“‘and—and—seems to me it would 
be a beautiful old place if it were only 
fixed up.” 

An expression like that was all that Tom 
needed to send his spirit soaring skyward. In 
a really boyish manner he found himself pour- 
ing into the ears of this stranger the story of 
the beautiful trail he had made up Blue Creek. 














“I—J—could willingly make 
this the end of the trail,” 


Tom stammered 


She assured him she understood why he had 
been content to beautify places for other 
people—it was because he had never found 
the right woman to enjoy a home after his own 
heart with him. 

Before he realized it, the sun had slipped 
over the western hills and twilight was flood- 
ing the valley, but the afternoon had not been 
wasted—the grape arbor in the old Ike Saw- 
yers’ garden had been properly pruned. 

The next three months passed by on the 
wings of the wind. The old Sawyers’ place 
responded nobly to the touch of loving hands; 
the ground yielded forth vegetables and 
flowers such as had never been known. 

There had been little time for play. 
Lovey’s troubles had unconsciously become 
Tom Crofton’s troubles; his spare moments 
were all spent on her side of the fence. She 
couldn’t plant a seed without consulting him. 

But one morning as he stood gathering the 
luscious purple raspberries that now grew in 
profusion in the old garden, he turned to find 
Lovey at his side. 

“They’ve—they ve ordered me to get out of 
the house by September,” she murmured. 

“‘Who’s ordered you out?” Tom exclaimed. 

“The Sawyers’,” Lovey answered. “They 
came by the other day, and seeing the old 
place looked so pretty, decided to come down 
for an Autumn party themselves.” 

“But—but—you—got it for a year, didn’t 
you?” Tom questioned. 

“Not by contract,” Lovey responded. 
“They let me have it just to keep it occupied 
—hut, oh, how I hate to leave the spot—it’s 
the only place I ever saw that I really wanted 
—except, of course, this one,” she went on 
slowly. “You have made a paradise out of 
your part of the ground.” 

“Tf—I could only buy it,’ Tom answered, 
“T could soon make it the most beauti- 
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ful spot in the country.” “Can’t you?” 

“No; some fool woman, it seems, inherited 
it when Jim Sawyers died, and she’s disap- 
peared off the face of the earth. Can’t find 
out a thing about it except she asked the real 
estate man by letter to leave me on it rent free 
after October first—until she claimed it, and 
I’m up against a proposition.” 

“Tsn’t that unsatisfactory to you?” Lovey 
asked. 

“Well, it’s not satisfactory,” Tom replied 
instantly. ‘Who wants to be living rent free 
on anybody’s property?” 

“Perhaps she’s heard of the improvements 
you’ve made and values your time more than 
you do,” Lovey replied. 

“That’s not natural,’’ Tom muttered. 

“Of course not,” Lovey answered. “Look 
at me—I’ve—we’ve done almost as much 
on the other place, and here I am—ordered 
out.” 

“If you—you—think you and your 
mother could manage with what I have 
to offer,’ Tom said thoughtfully, “you’re 
more than welcome to move over.” 

“T eouldn’t deprive you of your house, 
Mr. Crofton.” 

“There’s plenty of room,’’ Tom declared. 
“T only use half of it.” 

In October Lovey and her mother moved 
into the unoccupied half of Tom’s 
house. There was much outside work that 
demanded Tom’s attention, but in the 
golden autumn evenings the two found a 
little time for conversation. 

Lovey expressed her desire to see 
crocuses and hyacinths growing along the 
walk should she happen to be there next 
spring. Consequently beds were made, 
and in the autumn sunshine they planted 
the bulbs that would flower for some- 
body the following spring. Another even- 
ing Lovey expressed a desire to visit 
Luella; since that was the beginning of his 
life in Willson county she wanted to go over 
the trail he had traveled—she wanted to see 
with her own eyes the places he had lived 
and beautified. 

From place to place, where Tom Crofton 
had lived, they wandered, and at each spot 
he pointed out that which he had planted; 
perhaps ’twas a border of violets or a bed of 
roses; perhaps *twas a grape-vine or a celery 
bed. In every instance there was evidence 
that he had passed that way—all of them 
living tributes of a loving, generous nature. 

Finally they returned home. He helped 
Lovey out of the buggy at the back gate. 

While he went on to put up the horse, some- 
thing unusual was stirring in his manly heart. 
Surely, after all these years he wasn’t going 
looney over a woman! He forced himself to 
think of something else, but when he started 
to the house he found her waiting at the gate. 

“T was just thinking what a beautiful trail 
you have made, Tom,” she said with a smile 
that sent that same foolish vibration to his 
breast again. 

“You mean the places I have beautified for 
other people?”” Tom stammered. 

“Exactly,” Lovey answered, “‘and I’m so 
glad you did it—but of them all, there’s none 
so beautiful to me as this one.” 

“T—I—could willingly make this the end of 
the trail,” Tom stammered, “were it only pos- 
sible for me to buy it—and—and—you—you 
to share it.” 

The words had simply slipped out—he had 
not intended saying anything of the sort. 
Seeing a queer expression come over the 
woman’s face, he moved nearer. 

“Please forgive me, Lovey,” 
‘“‘I—I—teally didn’t mean it.” 

“‘But—but—I want you to mean it, Tom.” 

“Then I do mean it,” 





he begged, 


(Continued on page 12) 





















CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG — General Sales Manager 











ET us suppose that your watch 

needs cleaning and adjusting. 

Just where would you take it for 

the careful attention its fine mechanism 

deserves? Would you leave it with any 

jeweler not properly equipped to do 
the work? 

Fortunately, most jewelers are sup- 
plied with the delicate instruments that 
belong to their trade. The owner of a 
watch has less to worry about in this 
regard than the owner of an automobile. 


The mechanism of an automobile 
is in its own way of sturdier construc- 
tion than that of a watch, but there are 
adjustments on the motor car requiring 
cautious treatment from time to time, 
where the use of makeshift tools is as 
likely to cause as serious damages to 
the mechanism of the car as the use of 
bunglesome instruments would to the 
easily injured watch. Calling on the 
village blacksmith to repair a car—a 
subject that inspired so many cartoon- 
ists years ago—is really a serious thing, 
for no service man with only pliers, 
screw driver and hammer can do 
justice to the mechanism of a fine motor 
ear. Such work at its best, generally 
speaking, can only be temporary, costly 
and woefully inefficient. 


FFICIENT workmanship demands 

more than a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the work to be 
done. In addition to knowledge, there 
must be facilities for doing good work— 
specialized equipment and tools—tools 
designed to meet definite and particu- 
lar conditions. When these two essen- 
tials are combined in a service station, 
efficient and economical work is bound 
to result. The owner of the car profits 
not only in having his work done 
quickly, carefully and promptly, but 
what is more important, in having it 
done properly. The service station 
profits in the pride there is in doing 
good work economically and properly, 
and also in that greater thing—insuring 
the owner the kind of service the 
refined mechanism of his car deserves, 
which in the final analysis means 
owner satisfaction. 


For these very reasons makeshift 


tools have no place in the work of the 
authorized Buick service station, which 
exists for the purpose of affording 
Buick owners the uninterrupted use of 
their investments with the least pos- 
sible cost. 





Just as a carpenter, no matter how 
skilled he may be, cannot do good work 
efficiently with only one saw, neither 
can a mechanic make the finer adjust- 
ments on a motor car with only a few 
miscellaneous tools. In these days the 
mere hanging out of a sign over the 
front entrance does not establish a 
thoroughbred service shop. 

The realization of these truths years 
ago and the successful adaptation of 
them have assisted a great deal in 
raising authorized Buick service to its 
present high standard, which is seen 
reflected not alone in the work of the 
larger stations throughout the country, 
but also in the shops of the dealers in 
smaller towns everywhere. Good work- 
manship in Buick service stations is as 
universal as the record of Buick eco- 
nomical and dependable performance. 


OOD workmanship is not neces- 

sarily a question of the size of the 
service establishment for the tools and 
equipment required to give Buick cars 
proper attention are not especially 
elaborate or expensive. 

For instance, there is a small tool 
known as a “valve spring compressor.” 
There are several forms of this tool, 
but the principle of each is the same. 
This tool enables the mechanic to 
remove the valve from the valve cage 
without the slightest difficulty, by re- 
lieving the compression on the spring. 
The work is done quickly and without 
any danger of injuring the parts. 

There are a dozen or so small tools 
that can be used for cutting down 
operating costs in working on _ the 
motor. There are various sorts of 
cotter pin extractors and there are 
broaching machines and pressing ma- 
chines for fitting piston pins. And 
there are several tools that insure 
proper adjustments such as in lining-up 
main bearings and aligning connecting 
rods. Many other specially designed 
tools could be mentioned, most of 
which are a part of the up-to-date 
Buick service station’s mechanical 
equipment. 


UICK authorized service is part 

of a preparedness plan. It sub- 
stantiates the serviceability built into 
Buick cars, reinforcing their ability to 
perform without undue interruption. 
It is ready to meet emergencies, which 
are unnecessarily costly if they cannot 
be met quickly and efficiently. 





The need for this service is the 
exceptional rather than the general 
thing, because of the very character of 
the Buick car itself—its quality. 

And it is well to bear in mind that 
this quality is being built into Buick to 
a large extent by the use of specialized 
tools and machines. We may repeat 
that makeshift equipment has no place 
in the Buick factory. 

Let us suppose again that workmen 
in the Buick plants were not supplied 
with the most modern and specialized 
tools procurable. Would they be able 
to turn out the quality of workmanship 
that they are today? Would the Buick 
Motor Company be able to pass on to 
Buick owners the great saving that 
there is in_ present 
methods? 

The answer to these questions is 
found in the way Buick engineers are 
constantly striving to improve the 
hundreds of special machines and the 
thousands of special tools already in 
use. And again in the study and 
research going on in an effort to discover 
and design additional machines and 
tools for Buick workmen. 

Just as the Buick factory is con- 
tinually adopting new and more modern 
manufacturing equipment, so is the live 
Buick service station working out means 


manufacturing 


of improving its workmanship, both 
from the standpoint of lowering operat- 
ing costs and increasing quality. 


A an owner it is your right to 
demand careful workmanship on 
your car and it should be your aim to 
see that you get such workmanship. 
And for this, two things are necessary: 

1. Skill on the part of the workman. 

2. Mechanical facilities to enable 
the workman to do good work. 

Should the occasion ever arise that 
your car might need the attention of 
skilled workmen, you will always find 
it to your advantage to call on the 
authorized Buick service station in your 
community. 

For, in addition to getting genuine 
Buick parts—parts manufactured to 
the exact specifications of the originals 
—you will get the service that has 
been built up for just such emergencies. 

Buick service is for Buick owners. 
That is why dealers are making such 
serious efforts to equip their establish- 
ments with the 
that mean so much in good workman- 


tools and machines 


ship, economy and promptness. 
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Long Mileage Accumulated in Every-day Service 
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That the thorough 


consistency of the. Buick car is re- 








































flected in its performance, primarily, and 
is brought home with ever-increasing emphasis the 
longer the car is run, is well known to motorists every- 
where. 1 4 4 Buick cars are made to serve and to 
last. And there is no better evidence of the Buick 





accomplishments than in the reports coming 
from Buick owners in all parts of 


the country. 





Mr. A. T. Fer, secretary of the Alexandria Chamber of Commerce, 

Alexandria, Louisiana, writes, “I now own an H-Six-45, having pre- 

viously owned an E-Six-45 and a D-Four-35. I have driven my 

present car over 13,006 miles and have not spent one cent for repairs, 

other than having a valve ground and buying a new swivel joint for i 
the speedometer—and the car has had some very rough trips.” 
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. Arter driving a B-25, Mr. 
M4 E. J. McDonnell, real estate 
Me dealer in Rochelle, Illinois, 


purchased a Buick D-Six-44, 
which he has driven more than 
20,000 miles with no trouble 
and very little expense in 
operation. 


Here is Mr. Walter F. Brock- 
man, of La Porte, Indiana, in 
his D-Six-44, which he has 
driven over 50,000 miles. While 
he doesn’t anticipate a change 
for sometime, Mr. Brockman | 


says his next car will also be a 
Buick. 
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“Tus K-Six-45 is my second 
Buick and I have driven it 
more than 31,000 miles without 
even having the valves ground,” 
writes Mr. Fred Pratz, of 
Paulsboro, New Jersey. “If 
this car ever does wear out, my 
next one will also be a Buick.” 
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: = iy eS bee = | “Tyg Model E-Six-45 is my third 

! ; . Buick,” says Mr. James Keesling, 

of Lyons, Kansas, “and it is still | 

running beautifully after 25,000 
miles.” 


Tus is the second Buick owned 
by Mr. George H. Cobb, stock 
buyer at Rochelle, Illinois. He 
drove an H-Six-45 nearly 20,000 
miles in visiting his farms, 


Witn a mileage of 26,000 miles, this C-55 Buick was driven by its owner, Mr. A. 
Groat, of Athens, Pennsylvania, on a 352-mile trip through New England moun- 
tains in 15 hours. This is Mr. Groat’s second Buick and from what he says, 
it will not be his last. 







“Iv? TAKES more than a little snow 

to keep us from using our Buick. 

We have driven it over 10,000 

miles and it is running better today 

than it* ever did,” writes Mr. 

Thomas Forrest, of Great Falls, 
Montana. 
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“Tue performance of the original of the enclosed picture, a 

Model D-Six-45 Buick with a mileage of over 135,000 miles, 

having been through two gubernatorial campaigns, is more 

than satisfactory to me,” writes former Governor A. E. Sleeper, 
of Bad Axe, Michigan. 





Besipes driving a Buick K-Six-45, Mr. R. F. Bectil, of Cadillac, Michigan, 
has driven this Buick D-Six-45 more than 125,000 miles in taxi service. City, Kansas, has gone 66,000 miles, with the minimum amount of adjustments. 
“Still runs as fine as ever,” says Mr. Bectil. 
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WE HAVE driven our Buick 
30,000 miles and have never 
found a spot where Buick 
didn’t take us over the 
top,” writes Mr. John A. 
Weichel, of Sandusky, Ohio. 


Mr. A.M. Wriaat, of Vine- 
land, New Jersey, owns this 
H-Six-44, which has been 
driven over 25,000 miles. 
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Tells the Story of Buick Mechanical Excellence 
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Emblem of Satisfaction 

















Mrs. Mary TAtt, of Janesville, 

Wisconsin, drove her Buick 

C-37 more than 35,000 miles. 

She purchased a K-Six-45, 

finding Buick a comfortable, 

economical and dependable 
motor car, 












“My K-Srx-49 has been driven constantly in the livery 
business more than 19,300 miles without even changing 
a spark plug,” says Mr. Fred Churchyard, of Fair- 
mount, Minnesota. “It is running as smooth and quiet 
as ever and has just as much power.” 





In continuous service, this D-Six-45, owned by Mr. G. D. Lasley, of Scott 
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Model Twenty One — Forty Nine 
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New Buick Models Are Meeting 


Unprecedented Success Everywhere 


PERFORMANCE records everywhere show that the 
new Buick models for Nineteen Twenty One have 
established themselves as the standard of the season 
—that they are evidence of the Buick policy, “When 
better automobiles are built, Buick will build them.” 


Note how these letters emphasize the striking qualities 
of the new Buick cars 


Never Ridden in an Easier Driving 


or Riding Car 


“T FEEL so elated over the performance of my new 
21-47 sedan, I just wanted to drop you a line to tell 
you about it. I have made several trips with won- 
derful success, not only from an economical stand- 
point, but also from comfort. The only difficulty 
that I have is that I don’t get to use it enough, as 
Mrs. Woodruff wants to use it all the time. I have 
never ridden in an easier driving and riding car,” 
writes Mr. V. O. Woodruff, general manager of The 
Woodruff-Powell Lumber Company, South Bend, 
Indiana. 


Conforms to High erandards of 


its Predecessors 


“Tum DEMANDS I make of a car are great, and the 
levels I judge by are high, yet this new Buick of 
mine has justified my every hope, and every confi- 
dence. It has in every way conformed to the high 
standard of its predecessors—the highest praise I 
ean give the Buick car,” writes Mr. W. B. Newell, 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. “I take delight in 
telling you that not one cent has been expended for 
mechanical adjustments. I say without hesitancy 
that the resiliency of this chassis cannot be excelled, 
and riding comfort to the experienced motorist, as 
you know, is essentially important.” 


Improvements Deserve Highest 


Commendation 

“My 21-48 is my third Buick car and I think it is 
time to lay business aside and talk of the finest car 
of its class,” writes Dr. J. C. Nisley, of Palmyra, 
Pennsylvania. “I have driven Buick cars close to 
100,000 miles and they have always stood the acid 
test. The improvements on the new models deserve 
the highest commendation.” 


Ideal Car Going Stronger all 
the Time 


“T wap my first automobile in 1903 and I have had 
many cars since, each better than the one before. 





Now, I have my ideal—the new model Forty-Eight, 
besides my Model H-Six-46 coupe. The new Forty- 
Right is a wonderful car and is going stronger all the 
time. I tell my friends that there is no better car 
built and there are many arguments in favor of my 
statement,” writes Dr. A. C. Lindsley, of Mexico, 


New York. 


More Power and More Comfort 
in New Model 


“T MADE the trip from York Haven, Pennsylvania, 
to Fulton, New York, in my new 1921 Buick, a 
distance of 400 miles without any trouble whatso- 
ever, and coming over the mountains I changed 
from high gear but once and that was on a rough 
detour. I find’ that the new Buick has more power 
and rides with more comfort than either the 1919 or 
1920 models,” writes Mr. E. C. Gildenzopf, of 
Fulton, New York. 


‘‘New Buick Very Economical 
to Operate”’ 


“My new Buick Model 49 is very economical to 
operate and I am well pleased with it. I drove 
another Buick for a year and a half, so, of course, I 
could not be satisfied with anything but a new 
Buick,” writes Mr. L. R. West, of Blackwell, Okla- 
homa, who uses his Buick in representing Ridenour- 
Baker Mercantile Company, of Oklahoma City. 


‘‘Combines Beauty, Speed, Power 
and Comfort”’ 


“My nintH Buick is a wonder, and I want you to 
know how well I am satisfied,” writes Mr. H. A. 
Murrill, president of Queen City Printing Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. “It combines beauty, 
speed, power and the utmost comfort. It is a 
pleasure to say that I believe it to be the best car 
I have ever driven, and I believe I ought to know 
what a car should do. Your promise that when 
better cars were built, Buick will build them, has 
been thoroughly demonstrated in your late model.” 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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What the South Thinks of Valve-in-Head 


10 


N Middlesboro, Kentucky, one finds reflected the 

spirit of Buick ownership of the entire South. 
In the delightful little Kentucky city, so near the 
state lines of Virginia and Tennessee, there is pride 
and faith in Buick serviceability and service—pride 
and faith that come from the past performance of 
Buick and the promise of even greater things in 
the future. 4 1 14 On these two pages some 
of the Middlesboro owners are seen with their cars. 


Their approval is an index of the South’s approval. 






Bota Mr. O. B. Hollin- 

guarth, railroad superinten- 
dent, and his son, Wilbur, 
are highly pleased with 
Buick power on hills sur- 
rounding Middlesboro. 





In curtine down time and distance, Dr. T. T. 
Roberston depends on his Buick H-Six-45. 





Kennetu, son of Mr. Joe 


S Tus simplicity and ease of Buick driving delights 

Mrs. Gratin Woodson. Ralston, mine operator, is just 
i) as keen about Buick perform- 
‘ ance as his father. 
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Dr. J. P. EpmMonp not only commends Buick 
power but also the economical upkeep of Buick. 
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“You simply cannot beat a Buick,” says Mr. W. 
B. Birmingham. 





“SPLENDID,” says Mr. Arthur Rohat, 
of his Buick’s performance. 





Here are two Buicks in the same family. Mr. 
Ray Moss and his son, Harry, are among Middles- 
boro’s enthusiastic Buick owners. 






Or tue cars Mrs. J. G. Fitzpatrick 

fas driven, she says that she 

orefers Buick because it combines 
so many good qualities. 
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Mr. A. F. WHITFIELD, mine 

operator, says that while his Buick 

is old in years of service, it is vir- 
tually new in quality of service. 





Here are Judge T. G. Anderson, Mrs. Anderson, their 
beautiful home and dependable motor car. 
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As Seen in Buick Dominance in One City 
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Dr. C. K. Brosnrer and Mrs. Brosheer 
enjoy Buick beauty and utility so much that sataricon 
each drives a Buick. 


Wuen Mr. N. M. Shelburn is not driving this, his third 
Buick, it is often a playhouse for his grandchildren. 






Mrs. E. S. Hitsurn, wife of the 
Mayor, tells her friends she likes 
the Buick better the more she 
drives it. 





Dr. J. R. Trns.ey, an experienced motor- 
ist also, is one of Middlesboro’s live Buick 
owners. 


Anp Rev. J. M. Roddy, of the First 
Baptist Church, drives a Buick. 
















CHILDREN like to play in this Buick, too. 
when it is not being driven by Mr. George 
Easton. 


Mrs. Puiuip Keenny says that driving her 


Buick is a charm. A.tTHouGH Mr. T. D. Hill uses this 


Buick in operating a chain of stores 
in Virginia and Tennessee, Mrs. Hill 
also delights in its serviceability. 


Tuis is the third Buick owned by Dr. J. T. 


Evans. 


Tuis dependable, economical 
Buick is owned by Mr. M. S. 
Hollinguarth, city treasurer. 





Tus Buick of 1914 is serving Mr. Billy 
Mitchell with its same old power and 


Mr. Hucu ALLEN, manager of the dependability. 


Allen Lumber Company, is an- 
other perfectly satisfied owner. 
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Securing Maximum of Service 


NE of the most valuable publications, 

both from the viewpoint of the owner and 
the organization, issued by the Buick Motor 
Company, is the Reference Book, a copy of 
which will be found in every car leaving the 
factory. 

This book has but one purpose and that is 
explained in the introduction: 

“This book is not published to instruct the 
car owner how to assemble or disassemble his 
car, but is placed at the disposal of the owners 
and operators of Buick six-cylinder cars for 
the purpose of conveying such specific and 
intelligent information as will enable them to 
derive the maximum of service.” 

“Maximum of service’—that is the dom- 
inating idea back of all Buick effort, in 
designing and building the Buick, in instruct- 
ing operators and in maintaining such an 
extensive service organization. 


that ‘“‘maximum of 


Everyone knows 





KEEPING THE CAR IN TRIM 


Suggestions for the Care and Adjustment of Buick Cars 





service” is built into Buick, but that “max- 
imum” cannot be obtained without a certain 
amount of regular attention in regard to 
lubrication and adjustment. This, however, 
does not mean that a Buick driver should be 
an engineer or a mechanic. 

In fact, one of the remarkable phases of 
Buick operation is the freedom from worry a 
driver has over things mechanical. Think of 
the thousands of Buick owners who know 
nothing about the principles of the internal 
combustion motor and, yet, are getting very 
satisfactory service out of their cars. 

But, we wish to repeat, that like any other 
piece of fine machinery, an automobile cannot 
go on forever without a certain amount of 
attention. As automatically lubricated and 
as simplified in its adjustments as the Buick 
actually is, an owner’ or driver should be 
familiar with the mechanical details of its 
design and construction, not that he may make 
a mechanic of himself, but so that he can give 
the car the attention it deserves. 


There is no better guide in this simple 
procedure than the Reference Book, which 
makes clear in a non-technical way the 
fundamentals of successful operation and 
suggests the proper method in attending to 
adjustments, lubrication and inspection. The 
inexperienced driver will find the book 
complete with interesting information; the 
experienced driver will also find pointers 
and suggestions that he might not have 
known. 

So, regardless of how many years you have 
been driving Buick cars, let us suggest that 
you make good use of your Reference Book. 
If, by chance you are without a copy, your 
Buick dealer will gladly supply you with one. 
Study the book enough so that you are sure 
you are not neglecting anything in the opera- 
tion of your car, and should there ever be the 
slightest doubt in your mind about the proper 
functioning of any particular part or unit, 
you will find it advisable to get in touch 
with your Buick dealer at once. 








The Beautiful Trail 


(Continued from page 4) 
the man exclaimed, “mean it more than any- 
thing I ever said before in my whole life—and 
we could soon have a haven of rest in this old 
place if that fool woman—.” 

The woman edged up a little nearer and 
laid her hand on the man’s arm. “Hush,” 
she said gently. “I’m so happy here, I was 
just thinking we might find the owner and 
persuade her to sell it to us some day.” 

“T know,” Tom answered, “but just about 
the time we'd get it beautiful, that fool woman 
would about come back and ask us to move out. 
No, we'll have to go down the trail a little 
farther, dear,” the man went on, “and buy 
another place. Luella’s right—a man hasn’t 
any right to ask a woman to trail around from 
pillar to post.” 

“Oh, Tom, dear, I can’t keep the secret any 
longer,” Lovey cried. “I am that fool woman 
who owns this place.” 

“You!” the man exclaimed. 

“Yes, me,” Lovey responded. “I am a 
ereat-niece of old Jim Sawyers—an artist by 
profession—and when the property came tome 
[ didn’t give it any attention until the doctor 
said mother must be taken to the country. 
Then it was I remembered the old place, and 
decided to come down. We were forced to 
spend the night in a lovely little place near the 
river. I learned that night from the old man 
who took us in, all about you. And I was so 
impressed by what he said I decided to keep 
my identity concealed; so I rented the house 
next door to you—. 

“And caught me loafing on the spot.” 

“Not for long,’’ Lovey answered. “All you 
needed was an inspiration.” 

Crofton’s arms went about the form of the 
little woman at his side. 

“Lovey,” he whispered softly, “do you think 
that little fool woman will sell this old place?” 

“No, dear,” she answered sweetly, “‘she’ll 
give it to you.” 

“T won’t accept it,’”? Tom returned stoutly. 
“The money to pay for it is in the real estate 
agent’s hands—it must be a gift to my wife, 
even if I have to buy it from her beforehand.” 


“All right, dear, it shall be as you wish, but, 
you know,” the woman answered, “you are 
going to work in harness the rest of your life 
with that little fool woman who wouldn’t sell 
you this place—but came down and won you 
whether or no, for her very own.” 

“I know it,” Tom answered tenderly as he 
drew her close to his heart, “‘but I’ve a feeling 
she is going to be the most wonderful rose that 
ever blossomed for me.”’ 

“Anyway,” Lovey laughed sweetly, “we'll 
finish the beautiful trail together.” 

“Yes,” the man answered, “we'll finish the 
trail together—but to me it seems the beauti- 
ful trail has just begun.” 





A Valuable Part of 
Buick Ownership 


BUICK service to owners is nation- 
wide in its scope; so that wherever 


you may travel, you will find a 
Buick branch, distributor or dealer 
close at hand prepared to give you 
intelligent and courteous attention. 

Owners are finding this ideal 


service a valuable part of Buick 


ownership. 


For instance: 


“Accept my thanks for the 
splendid service given me by 
your Detroit branch. It is 
indeed gratifying to know 
that when driving a Buick, 
you are backed up with a 
service which cannot be 
beaten,” writes Mr. F. B. 
Fester, Detroit optometrist 
and optician. 














“Splendid from Start to Finish” 


A. DRUMB, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis- 
. consin, has always been proud of his 
Buick, but since experiencing its performance 
under new conditions, and noting its power, 
strength and economy of operation, he is 
more than pleased with his investment. Writ- 
ing the William Schill Motor Car Company, 
he says of the Buick: 

“Tn our tour from Wisconsin Rapids to the 
Pacific Coast and return, we traveled 11,500 
miles. In all the time that we were gone we 
made only one adjustment and that was to 
clean one spark plug. 

“We did not have to replace any parts, 
make any repairs and had no garage bills to 
pay. The Buick pulled through every kind of 
road, mud, sand, and over all the many kinds 
of hills we encountered. 

“We were the good Samaritans of the road, 
for the Buick came to the rescue of many 
other cars, pulling them out of bad mud holes 
and through places which were impassable to 
them. 

“Under all sorts of weather conditions and 
bad roads, we were always confident of getting 
to our destination. It was a splendid trip 
from start to finish, made delightful by the 
security of riding in a car that hummed its 
way through the worst kind of obstacles 
imaginable. We are all glad to get back 
home again and proud of the Buick and proud 
of our city.” 


Still Pulls Exceedingly Well 


R. W. F. McCARTNEY, editor of the 

Samson Ledger, Samson, Alabama, 

occasionally brings a 500-pound bale of cotton 
to town on the rear end of his Buick. 

“T bought this car from another owner in 
January, 1917,” he writes, “The year of its 
vintage was 1912 or 1913. I have run some- 
thing like 18,000 miles and the car pulls ex- 
ceedingly well in high gear at a moderate 
speed. In low gear it will pull out of any place 
where the wheels will hold and the car is 
probably. in the shop about as little as any 
other car a year old.” 
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Buick—the Ideal Car for Women Drivers 


Women, of course, are interested 
in Buick mechanical excellence, 
but not so much for the fascination 
there is in operating an efficient 
machine as in the guaranty Buick 
mechanical excellence gives for un- 
interrupted service—for depend- 


able, reliable transportation, free 


One has but to ask Miss E. Myrtle 
Dunn, of New York City, about Buick 
serviceability, to learn of the many dis- 
tinctive qualities that make Buick the 
ideal car for women drivers. 


Down in South Africa, the same Buick 
qualities appeal to women drivers. 
Here is Miss Minnie Brown, Durban, 
Natal, South Africa, and her Buick. 


















Mrs. H. B. Wiaas, of Madill, 
Oklahoma, has driven her 
Buick H-Six-45 on many long 
trips and she says she never 
tires for the reason that the car 
is so easily steered and other- 
wise handled. 


Mrs. J. V. Conover is more 
impressed with the ease of 
driving her coupe the longer 
she uses it. It gives her con- 
siderable pleasure to take her 
husband, who is a physician in 
Elmer, New Jersey, on his calls 
to patients. 





“I am, if possible, a greater booster than I was before my Buick was 

delivered to me,” writes Mrs. M. M. Bragg, of Sabina, Texas. “It 

is surely a delight and pleasure to drive, and its beauty and power are 
a perpetual fascination for myself and friends.” 





And 


there is the pleasure that comes 


from worry and _ trouble. 


from driving a beautiful and grace- 
ful, comfortable and convenient 
car. These things, combined with 
utmost ease of operation, account 
for the widespread popularity of 


Buick cars among women drivers. 












In Vauparatso, Indiana, Dr. J. R. 

Pagin is one of the leading dentists, 

and he is so busy that his daughter, 

Miss Helen Pagin, has a chance to use 

the Buick most of the moments during 

the day. And she certainly enjoys 
the opportunity. 


Mrs. J. B. Trowxpriver, of Frank 


fort, Michigan, is now driving her 

second Buick, and she says she is 

“more than pleased with its perform- 

ance and finds Buick very easy to 
drive.” 
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ealer Service Fortifies In-built Serviceabilit 


AS | ception rather than the usual thing among owners everywhere. But it is 
yi 1 gratifying to owners to know that wherever they may motor, they will find 
ther Authorized Buick Service close at hand. 











Tus view shows the home of the Staunton Motor Company, 

Staunton, Virginia, and the efficient service car with which this 

progressive organization is able to carry service to owners if 
needed. 


= Buick cars are designed and built so that need for dealer service is the ex- 





Byatt be 





In Western New York, Mann Brothers, of Mt. Morris, are known 

for the quality and promptness of their service to Buick owners. 

Here is a view of the sales and service station which is equipped to 
make such service possible. 








Tunis attractive photograph taken at night shows the salesroom of the 

Broadway Garage, Buick dealer in Shawnee, Oklahoma. The sales 

and service station itself is 140 x 150 feet and is equipped to render 
excellent service. 


In Huco, Oklahoma, the Balkeney-Miller Auto Company has a 

completely equipped service station in a modern building, which has 

frontage on two streets, 100 x 140 feet. A large stock of Buick parts 
is carried. 





Raas Motor Company, of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, like 
the thousands of Buick dealers throughout the country, 
are interested in more than the sale of Buick cars. 
They are also interested in seeing that owners get 
uninterrupted transportation, 








What one Buick Dealer Discovered 


In Norro.k, Virginia, the Motor Sales & Service Company, 
Inc., wondered if the Buick owners in that territory knew of 
the service behind the car. So many cars were sold and so 
few came back for attention, that the following letter was 


sent to owners: 


Will you kindly advise us by return mail whether or not you are 
pleased with your investment in the Buick car? 
Are you satisfied with the service we are rendering you? If not, we 
want to know it, that we may better serve you. 


* * * 


Of course, we would like to receive a “boost” in reply, but if there is a 
“knock” coming to us, we want that too, and we assure you that we 
will do everything in our power to make you satisfied with your 
investment. 


Here are two typical answers out of the many that came in: 


In reply to your letter, will say that my old Buick has gone around 
thirty-three thousand miles and looks good for thirty-three thousand 


' more. 
§ H. M. WILKINSON 





In reply to your letter, I have to advise that owing to the fact that I 
have had very little use for a service department for work on my car, 


I am unable to comment on your service. 
J. M. Kine 
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Buick Forty Nine Double Prize Winner — pages 2, 8 and 9 
_ Twenty One Stock Coupe Beats Fastest Limited — page 15 
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Buick Wins First Honors 
in Women’s Driving Contest 


HE easy handling and control of the new Buick 

for Nineteen Twenty One was proved in no un- 
mistakable terms when Mrs. Z. Kathleen Ayers, driving 
her Model Forty Nine, won the women’s championship 
driving contest in competition with 53 other women at 
the San Francisco automobile show. 

The ease and grace with which Mrs. Ayers handled 
the large Buick touring car won the approval of all the 
spectators as well as the judges who awarded her a hand- 
some silver trophy for first prize. 

‘Tt is the easiest car I have ever driven,” said Mrs. 
Ayers, “and as I sat behind the wheel of about every 
kind of car during the war period, I feel that | am in a 
position to judge the real merits of an automobile.” 


lig, a , A Breer 
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HEN a Westerner 

visits the Far East, 

as I did, one of the 
most profound impressions 
that will register on his 
conscious as well as subcon- 
scious mind will be that of 
transportation. As Kipling 
says, “Transportation is 
civilization.” The trans- 
portation of today in Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria and China 
is especially interesting in- 
asmuch as it is both ancient 
and modern, humble and 
impressive, Eastern and 
Western, Oriental and Oc- 
cidental in its methods of 
cutting down distance. 

In Japan the visitor will 
be impressed by the inroads 
that motor vehicles are mak- 
ing in the fabric of Japan’s 
scheme of transportation. 
He will find the narrow, ungodly streets of 
Tokyo crowded with the bullock cart, the 
two-wheeled wagon hauled by one horse and 
led by a man who walks as far as the horse 
does in a day; the rubber-tired rikisha hauled 
by the fleet-footed coolie, the pack horse, and, 
chugging along with horns blowing, the power- 
ful motor car and the still more powerful motor 
truck. 

Moreover, he will find over 6,500 motor 
vehicles in Japan and in 1920 over 3,200 of 
them were registered in Tokyo. Buick popu- 
larity with the Nipponese is shown by the 
fact that more than 1,500 of all automobiles 
in Japan are Buicks. 

The Westerner will find the city roads and 
the country roads of Japan badly in need of 
development; in fact, J. J. Hill told the 
Japanese people that they had the “‘rottenest”’ 
roads in the world and they still like him for 
his frankness. 

In 1917 or 1918, it took the Japanese army 
troops 15 days to drive motor trucks from 





A slight touch of the modern is seen in this form 
of Japanese transportation 


Ancient and modern forms 


hen Motor Meets Rikisha 








A loaded ox on the streets 
of Seoul, Korea 





The driver of this heavily loaded cart furnishes 


his own motive power 


of transportation meeting cn the boulevard outside of Hong Kong 


in behalf of Buick interests everywhere 


Mailed under 3rd class permit 


Number Six 





As observed by 


Harriet Geithmann 


Tokyo to Kobe, a distance 
somewhere between 300 and 
400 miles. 

One’s respect for motor 
transportation is bound to 
double and treble when he 
sees it compared with the 
older methods of the Orient. 
Mr. Gasoline Engine cer- 
tainly commands one’s ad- 
miration and respect over 
there, even though gasoline 
is over one yen, fifty sen, or 
75 cents a gallon. 

In Korea the comparisons 
of the old and the new in 
transportation are even more 
extraordinary. There, on 
the streets of Seoul, the 
capital of Korea, with a pop- 
ulation of 300,000 people, 
300 of whom are foreigners, 
the Westerner will see even 
pigs harnessed up in rope 
as well as huge oxen loaded with fire wood. 
In the cities of Korea, and all over the 


‘country hillsides, he will see the stalwart 


Korean in his national flowing robe of white, 
bent double under his heavy burden. In spite 
of the fact that Korea is 90 per cent agricul- 
tural, the farmer still plows with an ox and a 
crude wooden plow, while he himself is bent 
into a bow-knot of white linen. 

In Mukden, the capital of Manchuria, the 
Westerner will find still more vivid contrasts 
in transportation. On the new macadamized 
streets of Mukden he will see the one and two- 
horse broughams dash along with ringing bells, 
the rikishas, the hand carts, the one-horse 
carts, the motor car, a few motor trucks, and 
the only street cars in the Far East, which are 
drawn by horses. 

In Tientsin he will continue to see the march 
of Westernized vehicles side by side with those 
of the East. 

But in Peking is where he will see such 
sights in transportation that he never saw 





The rikisha is still a popular form of conveyance 
in Nara 
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In Peking, even camels are called on for 
personal transportation service 


before, or probably will never see 
again. Over 40,000 rubber-tired 
rikishas, hauled by Chinese coolies, 
whirl through the narrow streets 
of the Tartar City, and in fact all 
of the walled-in sections of Peking. 
As well try to count the stars in 
the skies, as to count the rikishas in 
Peking. The heavy laden coolie, the hand 
cart, the wheelbarrow, the famous blue 
Peking cart hauled by a single horse, the 
donkey, the carriage, the bicycle, the caravans 
of brown, shaggy camels right in from their 
pilgrimage over the Gobi Desert of Mongolia, 
plus the chugging motor car and truck, make 
up a picture of transportation that is never to 
be forgotten. 

The ancient camels curl up on the nar- 
row dirt sidewalks in the native city and 
doze by the hour. In the country the visitor 
is transported in the sedan chair, with four 
attending coolies. 

Everywhere in Northern China, in the 
country around Nankow, the Ming Tombs, 
the Great Wall of China, and in the great 
teeming cities, one is impressed by the 
gigantic feats of transportation performed 
by the humble coolie himself. With two 
baskets slung over his sturdy shoulders, he 
earries anything from white, downy swans to 
huge slabs of rock for masonry. ‘Today they 
carry rock precisely as they did 2,500 years ago, 
when they constructed that monument of the 
ages, the Great Wall of China, one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

On the top of one of the sacred mountains 
of China, Tai-shan, 6,000 feet above the sea, 
the Westerner will find glorious temples 
erected and dedicated to the glory of Con- 
fucius, who climbed Tai-shan about 500 B. C. 
Every beautiful tile, every bit of art and 
material embodied in those temples, were 
carried up on the backs of coolies—a stupen- 
dous task. 

In Shanghai, the New York of China, the 
swiftest march of Occidental transportation, 
side by side with the Oriental, will take the 
Westerner’s breath away. 

If, during the busy hours of the day, he will 
stand on the Bund and watch the swift tide 
flow by, he will realize that motor transporta- 
tion has come to stay, but it still has a long, 





In Mukden, Southern Manchuria, two-horse Broughams vie 
with motor cars, rikishas, hand carts, one-horse carts and a 
few motor trucks for the right of way 


And here we see the modern—a Buick taxi used by the Yamato Hotel, 


Mukden, Manchuria 


long road to travel until it reaches supremacy. 
The Shanghai traffic is terrific at times, 
and the streets hopelessly congested. 

“In February, 1918, for three days, from 
seven in the morning until seven at night, the 
average traffic passing the junction of Nanking 
Road and Kiangse Road in Shanghai, was 
14,663 rikishas, 30,148 pedestrians, 942 car- 
riages, 1,863 automobiles, 2,502 wheelbarrows, 
527 hand carts, 772 bicycles, 129 pony carts 
and 754 tram cars.” 

On the streets of Shanghai it is not an 
uncommon sight to see a loaded truck with 
seven coolies on it, or a two-wheeled cart with 
three barrels of oil on it, with eight coolies 
hauling it by ropes, still tugging and laboring 
in the manner of their ancestors. 


One of the common sights of Shanghai, the New York 
of China, is this form of wheelbarrow 





For climbing mountains, such as Mt. Tai-shan, this form 
of roadster is recommended 


The water buffalo is the beast of burden 
outside of Manila, Philippine Islands 





In Huchow, Hangchow and 
Soochow, big Chinese cities and 
within a day’s journey of Shanghai, - 
the sedan chair is the most popular 
mode of transportation. In the 
narrow picturesque streets, paved 
with stone flags, of Huchow, with 
its 100,000 population, the sedan 
chair and the donkey are the only methods of 
transportation, outside of the ever-ready 
sampan or Chinese junk on the canals, for 
Huchow is the Venice of China. When 
one rides in a sedan chair, it is advisable to 
keep his tongue in the middle of his. mouth, or 
he may unsettle the perfect balance of the 
coolies. 

And if perchance he nods his head while 
half asleep, the chair will lurch, and the 
sturdy coolies will pause in their advance in 
order to investigate. 

In Manila, the Westerner will note that 
motor transportation is far in the lead. He 
will also find the mouse-gray caribou or water 
buffalo, with his long threatening horns, haul- 
ing two-wheeled wagons, loaded sky high with 
hemp, and Filipinos with broad-brimmed hats, 
perched on top. The caribou is the beast of 
burden in the country outside of Manila, and 
also on the famous Escolta of the City of 
Manila. 

As in Northern and Centra! China, so in 
Southern China, in Hong Kong, Canton and 
Macao, the Monte Carlo of the Far East, Mr. 
Westerner will find rikishas, sedan chairs, 
carts, motor cars, and a few trucks taking 
care of the transportation needs. He will also 
see sampans and junks a-plenty. He will 
find it a joy to spin over the fine boulevards of 
Hong Kongand Macao, in a high-powered car, 
but on the way he will see many and varied 
sights, relics of the ancient customs and tradi- 
tions as well as prophecies of future develop- 
ment. 

But aboveall, he will instinctively follow the 
stern advice which is written across the map 
of China in the Peking Office of the American 
Commercial Attachee, Julian Arnold: “Think 
in terms of continents. Grasp the meaning 
of Asia, the largest continent of all that is 
likely to be the scene of the world’s greatest 
developments, activities, during the twentieth 
century.” 


rE 








Here we see the kind of sedans on which many of the 
travelers of Huchow, China, still depend in meeting the | 
needs of their transportation problems 














CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG — General Sales Manager 








NLY the other day a high-priced 
motor car came to a stop ata 
traffic intersection in a great 

exhaust of steam from the radiator. 
The steam could be seen from across the 
street and it surely was noticed by the 
driver; yet, with the shrill blast of the 
officer’s whistle, the driver went on his 
way, apparently without any concern 
about the empty radiator. 

A few moments later another driver 
attempted to stop his car at the corner, 
but his brakes did not function properly 
and it was a strenuous task for him to 
keep the machine under control. The 
skill he displayed in maneuvering his car 
was evidence that he was accustomed 
to driving without brakes; yet in a 
few minutes the brakes could have been 
adjusted and he would have been re- 
lieved of the unnecessary worry and 
work in driving without service brakes. 

There is nothing startling or unusual 
about these observations. And _ the 
fact that they are commonplace is the 
reason we are mentioning them here. 
They give rise to a question difficult to 
account for and difficult to answer. 

And considering why men buy motor 
cars, why they invest their money in the 
means of personal transportation, it 
seems to us there should be no occasion 
to ask the question. 


HY does a driver now and then 

treat his motor car with less 
respect and less consideration than he 
does other personal property? When 
he sees or feels that something about the 
car needs attention, why does he 
continue to neglect it? 

If during a heavy rain he noticed 
water dripping from the ceilings in his 
home, it is very likely that he would 
investigate immediately. If he found 
the roof leaking, he would have it re- 
paired at once. 

And while he is driving in his car, if 
he should see steam suddenly escaping 
from his radiator, he should be just as 
anxious to discover the cause. Person- 
al property is at stake in either case. 
Perhaps the radiator may only need an 
additional supply of water or perhaps 
the cooling system might not be operat- 
ing as it should; the water pump glands, 
for instance, might not be tight, or 
the fan belt might be loose. In any 
event, escaping steam is a warning that 
something needs attention. 

Motor knocks, irregular fire of cylin- 
ders, squeaks, rattles and the like are 


And_ the 


quicker they are heeded and their causes 


also “signals of distress.” 
remedied, the less delay there will be in 
personal transportation. 

At this point it is well to bear in mind 
that 
foreign to the well-engineered car that 
receives regular and careful attention 
in regard to lubrication and adjustment. 


“signals of distress’ usually are 


The wise driver knows he should give 
his car the care it deserves as a fine 
piece of machinery. 

The maintenance of an automobile 
is simple. The operator should in a 
general way become familiar with the 
mechanical details of the car and then 
he should follow a definite schedule of 
lubrication and adjustment. Strict ad- 
herence to a schedule means but a few 
minutes a week rather than several 
hours at longer intervals. 


MOTOR car is after all almost an 

animate being. Itisnot enough to 
give it gasoline and water; it must have 
other care under the watchful eye of its 
owner. Or else later it will develop 
symptoms of trouble, which can be 
traced to abuse and misuse, and which 
must be treated before becoming seri- 
ous. Preventive treatments, you know, 
are always less expensive and trouble- 
some than curative treatments. 

No motor car has ever been con- 
structed that could long endure under 
the strains that come from lack of 
attention. But there are cars that will 
perform continuously over a long period 
of years with a reasonable amount of 
practical consideration. 

And when a man says he is too busy 
to see that his car gets the attention it 
needs, he is paying glowing tribute to 
the utility of his car, but he is mani- 
festing a shortsightedness in protecting 
the future welfare of his automobile. 
Would he continue to drive a limping 
horse? Or would he see if a stone had 
become lodged in the horse’s shoe, even 
though he were in a hurry? 


S WE said, a motor car has not yet 
been built to run on and on without 
attention. As efficient as a car may 
be designed and of as good material as 
it may be constructed, it cannot yet 
possess that super-quality. And it is 
in justice to the entire motor car indus- 
try, that we repeat the fact here. 
When a motor car is completed at 
the factory, it leaves in a highly per- 
fected state. If it passes into the hands 
of the right sort of owner, it will con- 


tinue in that state for a remarkably 
long time; if it passes into the hands of 
an owner who does not appreciate its 
mechanical limitations, it cannot con- 
tinue to deliver uninterrupted service 
for any great length of time. With the 
final straw on its back, it will refuse to 
operate and the thoughtless owner will 
be denied the use of his car, perhaps 
when he needs it the most—all because 
he could not see why he should follow 





the instructions of the manufacturer. 

Instruction or reference books are 
issued for no other reason than to convey 
to the owner such specific and intelligent 
information as will guide him in the 
economical and satisfactory operation of 
the car. Such books make no attempt 
to teach the car owner how to assemble 
or disassemble his car; they merely in- 
struct him in the duties expected of him 
as an owner, if he wishes to obtain the 
service he is entitled to by right of 
purchase. 

That motor cars generally are giving 
wonderful service, is indeed evidence 
of their sound construction and the care 
that most owners give them. But if 
the universal treatment of cars were 
more fair to the cars themselves, the 
character of service would be raised to 


a still higher plane. 


UST why every car driver does not 

give his car proper attention in 
regard to lubrication and adjustments 
or just why he does not start an inves- 
tigation when he first notices a “signal 
of distress,’ we are unable to say. It 
may be a characteristic of human 
nature to neglect a motor car, but cer- 
tainly it is not the wise thing to do. 

Time saved in postponing the simple 
duties of either lubrication or adjust- 
ment is usually time lost in the long 
run and work for the service station. 
Time spent occasionally in caring for 
the car is insurance against delays and 
troubles, and when there is a service 
organization to assist in emergencies, 
the owner has the best guarantee for 
uninterrupted transportation. 

We have emphasized this point in 
the interest of the average owner, for 
he the one who the 
serviceability of the motor car. Utility 
is built into a car and it is just a ques- 
tion of whether it 1s to be pounded out 


is determines 


in a relatively short time by lack of 
attention, or drawn out gradually over 
a long period of years by good atten- 
tion. 
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Nebraska Unit of Buick Sales and Service 


Moves into Beautiful New Home 


N the heart of the busi- 

ness district of Lincoln, 

Nebraska, stands a new 
six story building covering a 
quarter of a large city square. 
The architecture is of the 
most modern, the construc- 
tion is as fireproof as steel 
and concrete can'make it, and 
probably no building west of 
Chicago devoted to a single 
business is more elaborately 
decorated and furnished, or 
more completely equipped. 
It is the new home of the 
Nebraska Buick Automobile 
Company. 

But tothe people of Lincoln 
and Nebraska, this new 
building, of which New York 
or San Francisco might justly 
be proud, means more than 
a beautiful business building 
—a mere structure of steel, 
brick and mortar. It is a 
monument to a small group of men, 
who, with the strongest confidence and 
faith in the product they are selling, have 
built one of the greatest industries in the 
state and who have made Lincoln one 
of the largest automobile distributing 
centers in the United States. 

Ground was broken a little more than 
a year ago for the erection of the struc- 
ture and in March the company com- 
pleted the removal of its offices, equip- 
ment and organization to its new home, 
where every conceivable device that 
makes for efficiency, comfort and con- 
venience is found. 

The building, just as the luxurious 
cars it shows in its display rooms, stands 
for dependability, comfort and speed, and 
everywhere a touch of the beautiful has 
been added to the dignity of use. 

The new building towers up six 
stories, white and beautiful in the sun- 
light. The white effect is produced by 
enameled tile and ivory terra cotta, 
while a contrast is provided by a base of 
Vermont granite. The building has 
more than 120,000 square feet of floor 
space and large windows on three sides 
flood all of the floors with light. 

And the interior of the building is as 





organization 
a i) 
A= 
A view of the spacious, harmonious display room on the first floor, | 
which in itself reflects the permanency and stability of “ | 


the Buick sales organization 





The beautiful new home of the Nebraska Buick Automobile 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska—one of the most elaborately and 
tastefully decorated and furnished motor car sales and service 
buildings west of Chicago devoted exclusively to the 
distribution of one motor car 








On the opening night of this 

splendid building more than 

25,000 Buick owners and 

friends inspected the new 

Buick home and enjoyed the 

entertainments furnished by 
the progressive sales 


graceful and beautiful as the 
exterior. On first entering 
the display room, the visi- 
tor’s impression is one of 
spaciousness, beauty and 
harmony. 

The tiled floor, which is 
impervious to oil, is a cool 
gray tone lightly touched 
with a trace of darker color 
and the wainscoting is also 
of tile in the same combina- 
tion of colors. 

In glancing around the 
showroom, the visitor’s eyes 
will be attracted to the wide 
stairway of Tennessee mar- 
ble which leads to the mez- 
zanine floor at the west end 
of the room, where there is 
a comfortable rest room. 
From this baleony the eyes 
take in the details of the 
showroom, its windows 
hung in rich brown and yel- 
low velour draperies, its artistic lighting 
fixtures and floods of soft lights. 

Through the windows at the rear of 
this balcony, one may look into the 
service and used car departments and 
the superintendent’s department, where 
the latest in time-saving equipment is 
seen. By means of a switch in this 
office, the superintendent or his assistant 
can open the big doors and_ close 
them, allowing cars to enter and leave 
with greater speed than when the doors 
are moved by hand. 

The supply and accessory department 
also occupies part of the first floor, the 
interior finish being similar to that of 
the main display room. The supplies 
are attractively arranged in floor and 
wall exhibits and in substantial, good- 
looking show cases. 

This department is connected with 
the stock and parts department in the 
upper floors by a spiral chute and a 
small electric elevator, which bring 
supplies to the purchaser quickly and 
with the least possible inconvenience. 


The entire second floor, illuminated 
by large plate glass windows on all sides, 
is given over to the general offices of 
the company. An open stairway leads 





In the retail accessory department on the first floor, supplies and 
accessories for Buick cars are displayed in attractive 
show cases and wall exhibits 


On the fourth floor, the heavier Buick parts are stored, a complete 
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The general offices of the 
Nebraska organization are on 
the second floor, a section of 
which this view shows along 
with several of the 
private offices 





stock being carried to meet the needs of Lincoln owners 


as well as owners in the territory 


to a large auditorium, which is devoted to 
meetings and entertainments for employes of 
the Buick organization. 

The rest of the second floor houses the 
private offices, of which there are more than 
a dozen. The private offices are completely 
equipped and elaborately finished. 

The third and fourth floors are used for 
stock and storage purposes. Everything in 
the way of Buick parts and supplies is found 
on the third floor-—-fenders, bodies, tops and 
the like and on the fourth floor, huge racks 
contain parts that would virtually permit 
building any one of the Buick models for 
years back. 

On each floor there are washrooms and 
showers for employes and each is furnished 
with complete equipment for doing any kind 
of work expected to be done there. 

A general storeroom occupies the fifth 
floor. 

From a side street a car may be driven 
directly into the service department of the 
new Buick home. It is examined and in- 
spected on this floor and if the trouble is not 
serious it is attended to then and there. 
Should the car demand more attention, it is 
driven on the large elevator, which 
is capable of carrying three cars at 
a time, and carried to the shop on 
the sixth floor. 

The shop is almost a complete 
motor plant. It has its various 
departments, each equipped to do 
special work quickly and efficiently. 
An overhead trolley system makes 
it possible to transfer a car or any 
of its parts from one end of the 
building to the other without moy- 
ing anything on the floor. With 
hydraulic hoists, a car may be placed 
in any position so that a mechanic 
can work on it advantageously. 

One side of the floor is divided 
into small shops where the different 
processes of repair and rebuilding 
can be carried on apart from the 


general shopwork. One small room is filled 
entirely with tools, all in orderly and system- 
atic arrangement. 

The whole building is kept spotlessly clean 
and neat. The floors are coated with rubber 
paint and are immune from oil and grease 
spots. : 

Up-to-date equipment gives employes all 
the advantages in protecting their clothing 
and the finish and upholstery of the cars on 
which they are working. 

The visitor to the new Nebraska Buick 
building is likely to be impressed with the 
lack of friction in the organization and the 
spirit of courtesy everywhere, between em- 
ployes as well as between employes and the 
motoring public. 

H. E. Sidles, general manager, firmly be- 
lieves that loyalty to the company is one of 
the greatest elements of efficiency and this 
idea has been developed to a remarkable 
degree. The spirit of “‘working for’ the 
company has been almost eliminated; every 
employe is made to feel that he is “‘a part”’ of 
the Buick organization, not an “accessory”’ 
to it. And in such progressive policies the 
Nebraska Buick Automobile Company reflects 





This view shows a portion of the large service shop on the sixth 
floor, where complete equipment virtually permits 
the company to build an entire car 
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More genuine Buick parts are carried on the fifth floor, ready for 
distribution among the many dealers depending on 


the wholesale department of the company 


the policies of the nation-wide Buick sales 
and service organization. The Nebraska 
unit of the organization is in contact with a 
large territory and is an important link in 
the big Buick service chain that stretches 
from one extremity of the country to the 
other, binding the owner and dealer and 
factory together with ties of mutual interest 
in uninterrupted transportation. 

As will be noted in this new Buick home, 
speed is considered the essence of good service, 
not only in attending to the needs of motorists 
in Lincoln, but also to the needs of out-of-the- 
city motorists who depend on the service 
stations in the outlying territory. 

The elimination of transportation and 
other delays is one of the features of Buick 
service and this requires the co-operation of 
fattory, branches, distributors and dealers 
and the maintenance of stocks of parts by 
all in the proper ratio. 

The Nebraska home of Buick is one of the 
large stock depots. It keeps the parts stocks 
of dealers up to date and its reserve stocks 
are of value in 


great emergency cases 
where dealers happen to be out of the 


parts needed. 

So the new, wonderful building 
is of more than local value to 
motorists. Its influence in main- 
taining the type of service Buick 
owners are entitled to will be felt 
throughout the great Nebraska terri- 
tory. And to owners in more dis- 
tant parts of the country, it serves 
to illustrate the progressive strides 
the Buick sales and service organi- 





zation is constantly making. 

While the engineers and produc- 
tion experts at the immense Buick 
factory in Flint are devoting their 
knowledge and energies to the 
building of a car of unusual excellence 
and durability, the thousands of au- 
thorized service stations are offering 
owners everywhere the means of safe- 
guarding the in-built Buick quality. 
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The Powerful Forty Nine 


THERE is much of the “Forty-nine” spirit in this big Buick open 
car—a spirit that led on and on, over trackless deserts and great 
mountain ranges, overcoming all obstacles with a dauntlessness 
that has never been surpassed. 

The Forty-niners left behind them a marvelous record of 
performance. The new Buick Twenty One—Forty Nine is dis- 
tinguished among motor cars for the ease with which it conquers 
the most trying conditions of road and climate. 

Already having performed its way into national favor, the 
new Buick Forty Nine, in its grueling trip to the Yosemite 
Valley, has again proved that no service is too severe for its 
powerful Valve-in-Head motor and that its well-knit chassis will 
stand a world of hard knocks. 

It is built for those who need a big car, not merely in point 
of passenger capacity, but in ability to serve on boulevard or 


mountain trail alike. 








“YONQUERING snow, mud and _ fallen 
4 trees, overcoming an eighteen-hour 
undicap by another car, a Twenty One— 
otty Nine Buick opened the Wawona 
oad from San Francisco into Yosemite 
alley to automobile traffic for the season, 
aking every inch of the long journey 
der the power of its Valve-in-Head motor. 
| The car—a seven-passenger stock model 


vned by the Howard Automobile Com- 


Buick Forty Nine Wins Yosemite Trophy 


in Grueling Fourteen-hour Run 


pany—was fully equipped and the top 
was up. Driven by Roy E. Skinner, of 
the Howard organization, and carrying 
four passengers, the car left San Francisco 
at 8:30 p. m., April 1, arriving at the Sen- 
tinel Hotel, Yosemite Valley, at 10:15 a.m., 
April 2. The trip was made in less than 
fourteen hours’ running time, a record to 
be proud of even when the roads are at 
their best. 


“Those fourteen hours were crowded full of determination,” says the San Francisco Bulletin. 
“Buick honor and gameness were at stake and the crew accepted the odds, relying on Buick 
stamina and Valve-in-Head punch to take them through the worst they could meet. 


“Through mud and snow that seemed ready to bog them at every yard, Pes lurched, while 
the wheels of their car dug deep for the essential traction. 


“Although many smaller trees had been cut and dragged aside, and hundreds of lesser 
obstacles overcome, one look at the next barrier, an immense tree, convinced the tired crew 
that it was not within their power to cut and move the monster. 


“But Skinner remarked, ‘As we forgot to bring along our sawmill, suppose we turn 


bridge builders.’ 


“Soon a crude but serviceable bridge was built over the fallen giant. Once more the crew 


had victory in their grasp.” 


HE car pulled up before the Sentinel 

Hotel and was officially pronounced 
e winner of the Yosemite Lodge per- 
‘tual challenge trophy. 


“For five years in succession the Buick car was piloted by members of the Howard Automo- 
) bile Company’s organization over the Sierra summits in order to be the first over the snow- 
bound roads that lead into Yosemite. Valley,” says the San Francisco Chronicle. “Each time 
that the Valve-in-Head car was called on to test its mettle in struggles of this character it 


came out victorious. 


“The midnight ride of Paul Revere in a measure was duplicated by the Buick party, only 
instead of riding a high-spirited horse to warn the country people of approaching danger, 
the road pathfinders sat in a high-powered car and called on the reserve power of the engine 
to carry them over steep, slippery grades and tortuous mountains, so that they could pioneer 
the way for the thousands of tourists during the coming months.” 


about 100 yards up a 15 per cent grade. 


When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 


The Buick made the return trip by way 


of the Coulterville Road. At one point it 
was necessary to build a new road for 
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Buick’s beautiful new Home in 


Norfolk, Virginia 





THE more than 2,000 Buick owners in Norfolk Immediately back of the salesroom is the 
and Portsmouth can take pride in the new home parts and supply department, where a complete 
of Buick in Norfolk completed by the Motor stock of supplies is stored in individual bins. 
Sales and Service Company, Inc. It is not The service depot occupies the rest of the first 
only a strikingly beautiful building, but it is floor, being connected with the service plant by a 
also unusually practical in its design and con- modern ramp. 

Et } / i struction. The Motor Sales and Service Company is ex- 
‘ The building, 53 by 233 feet, fronting on three cellently equipped to render the highest type of 
Mr: R. C. Tayzor, president of the streets, is of concrete, trimmed with granite base, service to Buick owners. The personnel is of the 


I Sales and Service Company J : f 
Motor Sales and ae laa: sae buff brick and terra cotta. The main salesroom best character and the mechanical equipment 
and the beautiful, spacious display 
room with the offices and mez- 
zanine at the rear. 


is 53 feet square without obstructions. strictly modern. 


Here is the delivery window of the parts department, 


where a complete line of genuine Buick parts is carried. 


Tuer new home of Buick in Norfolk, Virginia. 





Srow1ne the service department on the right with 
the convenient ramp on the left leading to the shop 
on the floor above. 


For emergency service there is this special car, with 
an all-steel body and crane, gas and air tanks on 
either side of the truck. 
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Wherever Highways Lead, You Will Find Buick Service 


THROUGH twenty years’ constant development, . roa 
Buick Authorized Service is now country-wide in 
its scope. Wherever you may travel, you will find 


a Buick branch or Buick dealer close at hand, pre- 





pared to give you intelligent attention. Here are 
authorized dealers’ ‘establishments in 


some small towns. 





















af ee os 





In THE death of Otto E. Scherer, of Palmyra, 
Wisconsin, the state loses one of its oldest 
Buick dealers, Mr. Scherer having sold 
Buick cars continuously since 1905. As the 
Wisconsin Motorist says, “He was without 
doubt the best known and most generously 
respected citizen and business man in his 
community. He had served his city as 
mayor for two terms and was also active in 
the fraternal, social and religious life of 
Palmyra.” In 1910, the year of his break- 
down in health, Mr. Scherer, personally, sold 
136 Buick cars. Palmyra has only 650 
inhabitants. The business is being contin- 
ued by his son, Howard P. Scherer, 





J. L. Scumir, Port 
Washington, Wis- 
consin. 





Wor River Auto 
Company, Shawano, 
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A. G. Jenninas, New London, Wisconsin. 
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KEEPING THE CAR IN TRIM 


Suggestions for the Care and Adjustment of Buick Cars 




















How to Locate and Correct 


Possible Carburetor Troubles 


LTHOUGH the operation of the carbu- 
retor is quite simple, its proper fune- 
tioning is so important that it is well for 
every motorist to have a general understand- 
ing of its action and its care. 

For the adjustment of the carburetor, see 
the Buick Reference Book, which explains 
how to make the best possible adjustment with 
the gasoline adjustment “A” turned as far as 
possible to the right and the air adjustment 
“RB” turned as far as possible to the left so that 
the motor idles smoothly and accelerates 
quickly. 

Below is an analysis of six faulty motor 
actions with their symptoms and remedies. 
Should any one of these develop, have the 
necessary work done by the nearest Buick 
dealer, unless you are thoroughly familiar 
with the functioning of the carburetor. 


CAUTION—Do not attempt to adjust the car- 
buretor until certain that motor has good com- 
pression in each cylinder; that a good hot 
spark occurs at each plug at the proper time, 
and that gasoline is reaching the carburetor 
regularly from the vacuum tank. The carbu- 
retor should be the last thing to touch. 


Sectional view 


of Carburetor 
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ADJUSTMENT 





Motor Action Symptoms Causes 

Packing nut on low speed 
needle valve loose. 

Leak in joint of gasoline pipe 
to carburetor. 


Leak in float 
Leak in pipe near carburetor. 


chamber or con- 


nection. 
Sand hole in float chamber 


l 


Gasoline ; 
. casting. 
leaking Cork float damaged, lacks 
when buoyancy. 
engine 
is idle Level in float (Float valve bent, or rough. 
chamber above 
mouth of spray | Float valve seat rough. 
nozzle, causing J Dirt on float valve seat. 
overflow. 
Carburetor ‘“‘flusher”’ pin 
stuck down. 
Burr on float valve seat. 
} 
Motor timed late. 
Motor too cold. 
Hot air pipe disconnected. 
| Backfiring Gasoline needle valve closed. 
| through Air valve spring too weak. 
| carburetor. Vacuum tank drained dry on 
long hill climb, wide open 
throttle or on long pull in 
sand. 
| Engine is 
Too lean “Killed”? when J Spray nozzle obstructed. 
muxture opening throttle ] Air valve stuck open. 
quickly. 
Air leaks around throttle 
Motor will not valve shaft, etc. 
idle, or idle J) Air valve spring off boss on 
twice alike when ) air fly. 
adjusted. Air leaks at intake manifold 
connections, 
Gasoline needle valve too far 
Heavy _ black open. 
smoke in ex- 
haust when 
opening throttle | Air valve stuck closed. 
quickly. 
Engine does not 
| respond imme- } Air valve spring too strong, 
| Too rich diately to open- J or incorrect gauge. 
. ing of throttle. 
mixture Engine will not 
run up to speed. } Air inlet to carburetor 
| Rumbling noise | choked or obstructed in hot 
| from open ex- | air line to air intake. 
haust. 
Red flame from | Running with choke valve 
exhaust ports. closed. 








—— 
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Remedy 


Tighten with small wrench. 
Tighten nut or 
union. 

If broken or split replace. 

If hole can be found, solder, if 
not, repair. 


replace the 


Replace with new assembly, set 
to 9-16 inch from top of float to 
top of bowl with valve on its 
seat. 

Replace with new valve (See 
No. 10 below to seat.) 

Replace with new seat. 

Flush carburetor by pressing 
“flusher.”’ 


Remove bowl cover and 


straighten. 


Place screw driver in slot in 


float valve and tap gently. 


Have competent man examine. 
yive motor time to warm up. 
Replace. 

Open 1 to 114 turns. 

Tighten up on air. Adj. ‘‘B”’ in- 
stall new spring if necessary to 
run air screw way in. 
Carburetor O. K. close throttle 
several times quickly and allow 
vacuum to draw gas into 
vacuum tank again. 

Clean out with compressed air. 
Remove insert assembly and 
refit air valve. 

Repair. 

Replace. 

Tighten manifold bolt nuts or 
install new gaskets and shellac 
them on. 


Close tight and open 1 to 144 
turns. 


Remove insert and refit air 


valve. 


Have proper spring installed. 


Remove any obstructions. 


See that choker valve is wide 
open and that choker spring is 
O. K., holding choker valve- 
wide open as it should. 


Unless you are thoroughly familiar with the adjustment of the carburetor, 


Motor Action Symptoms 


Engine stops 
and refuses to 


Causes 


No fuel in tank. 

Gasoline line valve shut. 
Carburetor low speed needle 
valve shut. 

Strainer in bottom of carbu- 


Remedy 


Refill. 

Open valve. 

Open needle valve 1 to 14 
turns. 

Remove and clean with com- 


restart. 
No aor Sees ; eas = ae 7 
: ow speed nozzle choked. emove and clean with com- 
mixture pressed air. 
Will not respond 
to starter or J Ground wire off. Have competent man examine. 
crank. Switch not functioning. Have competent man examine. 
Remove same in complete 
Misfiring of one f Water in the gasoline supply. | system. 
or more cylin- New gaskets, or tighten mani- 
ders due to: Air leak at inlet manifold J fold bolt nuts. 
joints. See that exhaust heat is con- 
Erratic carbu- nected and that same is not 
retion. Insufficient heat supply. plugged with carbon, also that 
hot air to air inlet is hooked up. 
Motor Bad connections Grind in valves. 
pereeeg in ignition Dirty valves. J 
? system. Readjust tappets. 
does Tappets set too close. Make connection. 
not fire Wire off at plug. 
eooniadl Poor _ compres- : : 
g y sion in one or | Breaker points dirty. Remove and polish on smooth 
more cylinders. oilstone. ‘ 
Motor misses on f Breaker points not properly 
one or more set. Set points. 
cylinders on Porcelain in plug broken. 
prolonged pull Plugs worn out, porcelain ] Install new plug. 
wide open more or less porous under \ Install new set of plugs. 
throttle. heat. 
Too much heat on carbu- ( Use cold air through main air 
Loss of power | retor, expands ingoing cylin- | intake. If this does not cure 
with no der charge, therefore result- | trouble, shut off exhaust jacket 
“Punch” on ac- | ing in loss of power. heat around low speed needle, 
celeration. by opening diamond shaped 
Motor sluggish. shutter on bottom of carbu- 
High test gasoline, similar in | retor, or if necessary shut off 
Too much use to ‘‘old-fashioned”’ gaso- | all exhaust jacket heat to 
bear Excessive | line. carburetor. 
. knocking in all 
in summer | cylinders on a 
weather pull. High test gasoline needs no 


Back fires thru 
carburetor on 
prolonged pull 
wide open. 


Motor intake manifold sys- 
tem and carburetor so hot 
cannot get sufficient charge 
in cylinders. 

Excessive carbon deposit in 
cylinders. 


heat on carburetor in hot sum- 
mer weather, this fuel however 
is very scarce. 

Remove all heat from carbu- 
retion, be sure radiator is full 
of ,water. 

Have carbon deposit removed. 


have the work done by the nearest Buick Dealer 
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Where Strength and Unfailing Mechanism Count 





IN service at all times of the day and night, over all kinds 
of roads and under all sorts of weather conditions, the 
motor car serving the physician is subjected to treatment 
that demands the most in the way of sturdy construction 
and unfailing mechanism. When you consider the physi- 
cian’s car in this light, you will not be surprised when you 
note the prevalence of Buick cars in the medical profes- 
sion of your community. 

The very qualities that make Buick the ideal car for 
the average driver are the qualities that make it the 
favorite among physicians, who find comfort, dependability, 
power and economical operation built into any one of the 
seven Buick models. 
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Dr. F. G. Crowett, of Rochelle, 

Illinois, was among the first physicians 
pm to realize the great advantages of 
motor transportation in keeping in 
closer and quicker touch with patients. 
He experimented with several cars 
before driving a D-Six-45, when he 
found that Buick met his needs. ‘This 
KX-Six-50 is the doctor’s second Buick. 













The 
automobile 
has quadrupled the 
working time 
of doctors 


As a life 
saving device 
the auto has no rival ' 
save wireless 
4 telegraphy 
Motorized ‘ / . grapny 
, i ‘I NEVER knew Buick cars were so good until I pur- ’ 
ambulances and private : chased my Model H-Six-46,” writes Dr. A. B. Elmer, 
motor equipment are as much a of Rochelle, Illinois. Dr. Elmer finds that the Buick 
ie ; _ not only proves to be a highly efficient servant but also 
part of the modern physicians gives him considerable pleasure because of its comfort- 
necessities as modern able, reliable performance, 
hospital conveniences 

















Who wants 
a doctor who is 
slow enough and unsanitary 
enough to hitch up 





a horse 





Just what Dr. W. S. Baldwin, of Lorain, Ohio, A ; An ; 
| thinks of Buick dependability and serviceability ; instrumentality 


ee ie oo ik that makes fifty million 
Buick car, people healthier, wealthier and = 
happier is entitled to re- p Bees Sale pete 
spect, Support and 
appreciation 


Be 
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“My Butck sedan, K-Six-47, has been a constant source 
of service and comfort to me every day since it was 
ET delivered,” writes Dr. P. M. Jorgensen, of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 
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Ease of Control Appeals to Women Drivers Everywhere 


OF the distinctive Buick qualities, the one that appeals to women drivers everywhere 
is the unusual ease with which any one of the Buick models can be driven. The 
speed of the driving mechanism can be changed with the slightest effort, brakes 
function easily and effectively, steeting is easy and simple, and the powerful, depend- 
able Valve-in-Head motor responds willingly to the driver’s wishes. Such advantages 
combine to make Buick the ideal car for women drivers. 


















Miss Sandol Metcalf has been won to 
Buick by the character of the perform- 
ance of this K-Six-47, owned by her 
father, Mr. C. W. Metcalf, a promi- 
nent lawyer in Memphis, Tennessee. 


In Tuts ideal family open car, Buick 
K-Six-49, Miss Fentress, daughter of 
Judge Francis Fentress, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, finds just as much utility 
and satisfaction as her father. 


“My stster has asked me to write you a note in appreci- 
ation of her Buick K-Six-46,” writes Mr. T. M. Downing, 
attorney at Macomb, Illinois. 

“Before buying this car we made a careful study of the 
cars on the market in an effort to secure a car with ease of 
control, low operation expense and freedom from mechan- 
ical troubles and we have had occasion many times to con- 










Mrs. Roy Chester Scull, of Gary, Indiana, finds her gla pee Deane Seiccoe. : : : “Tr 1s my belief that with a Buick maximum service 

Buick of great value to her; she is gratified with She has driven the car almost every day in all kinds of at a minimum cost is obtained, and its easy control 

the service and dependability at her command. weetnes Aud npde a yee conde 3s and takes makes it particularly adapted to a woman driver,” 
great pride in telling of its performance. We have had writes Miss Mary Dickey, Houston, Texas. 


many cars in the past twelve years and while this is our 
first Buick, we will certainly want another, if this one ever 
wears out. 

“T am glad to have at least advised you of 
our gratitude for the quality of her car and 
the prompt and efficient service she has always 
received at the hands of Buick dealers.” 








Tus is the third Buick owned by Mr. L. H. 
Conley, of Memphis, Tennessee, anc ‘is sim- 
plicity, comfort and absolute depenaability 
make it a favorite with Miss Sarah Conley. 


Miss Bernice Pritchard, daughter of Mr. J. 
Pritchard, Geneseo, Illinois, takes great de- 


light in the comfortable, trouble-free service 
given by Buick. 


Cuasszs in physical education and then Buick transpor- 
tation. That is the formula used by Miss Jessie Lois 
Dunlap, dean of the department of physical education for 
women, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 





Buick to build a four-cyl 





der car—Page 5 
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Beyond the End of the Trail 


Out—where the spirit listens 

To the rustle of unseen wings; 
And where the ear 
Bends low to hear 

The voices of hidden things. 


Out—where the vision wanders, 
While a Presence uplifts the veil; 
When day’s soft light 
Slips into night— 
Beyond the end of the trail. 


Out—where the mem’ry glistens 
Through the rings in the blessed tears; 
And souls of men 
Grow strong again, 
To vanquish the waiting fears. 


Out—where the faith sees clearer, 
Through the tangled and thinning veil; 
Along the way 
Into that Day— 
Beyond the end of the trail. 


Out—where the wild vines clamber, 
And the shadows of great trees fall; 
And ferns grow sweet 
Where wild paths meet, 
And wild things are under all. 


Out—where the streams are flowing 
From a source that will never fail: 
And all that’s best 
Creeps into rest — 
Beyond the end of the trail. 


—Chas. J. North 
(Copyright 1919) 
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OHN H. SMITH, who the 

papers were fond of describ- 

ing as the “Colorado Cattle 
King,” strolled leisurely through 
Kensington Gardens, the lone- 
liest man in London. It was 
his first visit across the Atlantic, 
and the only English people he 
knew, a family who had been 
his guests at home in New 
York, and had given him a 
cordial invitation to visit them 
whenever he came over, were 
out of town for the week-end. | 

If only he could find some- 
body who would take pity on 
him and talk to him. He 
looked wistfully at the pretty 
girls he saw and wondered 
what they’d say if he ventured 
to speak to them. Turn him 
down with a freezing glance 
and scornful lips, he supposed, 
or maybe give him in charge 
to some burly policeman for 
his impudence. Then Fate, 
in her most frolicsome mood, 
gently propelled him towards 
his destiny in the shape of 
Lady Mary Fortune. 

Lady Mary sat alone on a 
seat, feeling very cross and 
miserable, and utterly bored 
with life. She was sick of the 
eternal society treadmill. She 
longed for Romance, with a 
capital R, to meet some one 
fresh and different from the ordi- 
nary run of men, and in her 
present frame of mind was 
ripe for any kind of innocent 
mischief. 

She was young and charming 
to look upon. But of what avail was beauty 
if you had nothing to back it up? Lady 
Mary’s parents, the Earl and Countess of 
Penstemon were miserably poor, and in con- 
sequence dowered with a large and oncoming 
family of whom she was the eldest. She 
must marry well, and knowing this, Mr. 
Benjamin Montague, head of a_ successful 
business, had dared to approach her. A 
widower for the third time, he was anxious to 
enter the gilded circles of rank and fashion 
and seeing in Lady Mary the open door to 
his ambitions, he proposed for her, and 
was joyfully accepted by her parents. 

But not, be it understood, by Lady Mary. 
She had scornfully refused to consider him 
in any light other than that of a most impos- 
sible and undesirable person, and, to escape 
from parental pressure, had flown to the 
gardens for temporary refuge. 

“Horrid old Mormon!” she said to herself, 
with angry emphasis. “I will not encourage 
his polygamous instincts. Nasty, fat old 
thing!” which was a distinct libel on the 
person of Benjamin Montague, for he was 


John Smit 











by 
Muriel C. Lindsay 





not fat, neither was he very old, and was of 
a most kindly, affectionate disposition, as 
evinced by his much married condition. 

The gardens were very quiet; it was lunch 
time, so they were practically deserted, and 
Lady Mary spoke her thoughts aloud without 
fear of interruption. 

“TI don’t ever want to be married,” she 
mused, frowning moodily at her pretty slim 
feet, “but if I do, it will be to a man, not to 
Blue Beard and Henry the Eighth rolled into 
one. Oh, dear, I do wish—’’ And just then 
John H. Smith strolled leisurely past. 

Lady Mary raised her bowed head and 
looked at him with faint curiosity, which 
deepened into interest as she met his answering 
gaze, her quick eye denoting and approving 
the tall, powerful figure in thin, well-cut 
summer tweeds; the brown, clean-shaven face, 
whose firm lips and determined chin were 
softened by the kindly humorous eyes. 

The soft rose in her satin smooth cheek 
deepened slightly as their glances encountered 
and questioned, and she watched him slowly 
pass on with wistful eyes. Now, he looked 


h’s “Widow” 





like the kind of man she would 
like to marry; she felt instine- 
tively that he was all she had 
ever imagined her dream hero 
to be—honest, upright, a man 
of action, strong, yet of in- 
finite tenderness when he loved. 





And he must pass on out of 
her life because of the hideous 
conventions which forbade their 
speaking, because there was 
no one to present them to each 
other in the proper way. Oh, 
dear, it was very hard! And 
a tear welled up and trickled 
down Lady Mary’s straight 
little nose. 

John H. walked some yards 
forward, feeling dazed and 
bewildered, his head in a whirl, 
his heart gone from him for 
evermore. What a lovely girl! 
Who could she One like 
him alone in an indifferent city? 


be? 


A daring thought quickened 
his pulses and flushed his lean 
brown cheeks. Supposing he 
were to return and speak to 
her, explain his position and 
ask for a little charity, a little 
kindness? Begging is not a 
crime, and if she refused him 
with a contemptuous glance 
and icy words of dismissal, he 
could go on his way, lonely for 
all time. 

He paused, turned, hesitated, 
and then walked boldly for- 
ward. From under her lashes, 
Lady Mary saw him advance, 
and outwardly composed, with 
slightly quickened breath, 
awaited events. He meant to 
speak, she felt sure of it, and the spirit of 
mischief and adventure seizing her, she pre- 
pared a most affecting tableau. 

One tear swiftly followed another. John’s 
sharp eyes saw the sunlight glitter on the 
crystal drops as they rolled down her cheeks, 
but before he could reach her she had 
buried her face in her handkerchief, while her 
shoulders heaved with scarcely suppressed sobs. 

She was in distress; his beautiful lady was 
weeping. Here was his excuse ready made; 
she could not resent his offer of help. 

With beating heart and flushed face, he 
advanced, hat in hand. 

“T beg—I beg your pardon,” he stammered, 
“but I am afraid that you are in some trouble? 
Can I be of any assistance?” 

His pleasant voice, with its American 
accent, pleased Lady Mary, and encouraged 
her in her bad behavior. 

There was no answer save a louder sob 
and a convulsive movement of her slender 
shoulders. 

“Oh, please,” exclaimed John H., looking 
frightfully uncomfortable and growing very 
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red, “‘won’t you stop crying and tell me what 
is the matter? I might be able to help you.” 

“You—you can’t!’ came in muffled tones. 
No one can help me! Leave me to my 
misery!” 

“Please,” 
that! Won’t you try me? 
hand at helping.” 

Lady Mary slowly lowered her handkerchief 
and raised her charming, woebegone face, 
looking at him with eyes which reminded him 





said John H. again, “don’t say 
I’m a pretty good 


of wet violets. 

“Tt—it is the anniversary of my husband’s 
death,” she quavered, “‘and you—you remind- 
ed me so of him that [—I—” 
and with a strangled sound 
that might have been a sob or 
a chuckle, she hid her face | 
again. But not before John H. 
hadseentheirrepressibletwinkle 
gleam in her eyes, and the 
dimple at the corner of her 
mouth as her lips quivered into 
a hastily-concealed smile. The 
sympathy in his face faded into 


somewhat indignant amuse- 
ment. The little minx! She was 


bluffing him, was she? Well, 
two could play the same game, 
and he smiled as he resolved 
to give her a fright, and teach 
her not to monkey with complete 
strangers in this fashion. 
‘Indeed,’ he drawled, seat- 
ing himself beside her. “And 


{i> 


may I inquire how you lost him, 2) 
ma’am?” tt 
‘‘Te—hewasdrownedat sea!” i 


she gurgled, thoroughly enjoy- 
ing herself. ““We were mar- 
ried but aday when he left me 
to go abroad to make his for- 
tune, and his boat was never 
heard of again!” 
“Great heavens!’ came in 
tones of unmistakable agita- 
tion from the man. “How ex- 
traordinary! Was this long ago, 
ma’am?”” ‘“OQh—er—five years a 
ago!’ spluttered Lady Mary, ED 
feeling on the verge of hysterics. 

Which would make her about 
sixteen at the time, thought her questioner, 
judging her age to be twenty-one. She was, 
in fact, nearly twenty-three and old enough 
to have known better. 

“And his name, ma’am?” 

“His name?” Lady Mary’s invention was 
wearing thin. She had not bargained for so 
searching a cross-questioning when she began 
her highly colored romance. 

“Oh — um — John— Henry — Smith!” she 
concluded, with triumphant glibness. There 
was such a sudden start from the stranger 
that she hastily lowered her handkerchief and 
looked at him in faint alarm. He appeard 
considerably moved, as well he might, for it 
is not given to every man to hear a perfect 
stranger describe herself as his widow! 

“Dearest lady!’ he exclaimed, his eyes 
shining, his face working oddly, “‘dry those 
tears and let your sad heart rejoice, for 
John Henry Smith did not go down with the 
rest of that:ill-fated vessel! For seven long, 
terrible days he drifted about in an empty 
boat, a prey to the raging elements, tortured 
by thirst and hunger, almost dead, yet so 
upheld ky his devotion to his Mary”—a 
convulsive shudder and blanching of the face 
beside him told J. E. S. that he had scored a 
bull’s-eye,—“‘that by the seventh day he 
touched land, a palm-fringed coral island. 
There for five desolate, weary years he lived 
in solitude save for the screeching parrots and 
chattering monkeys, making money hand over 
fist for his Mary. For’—sinking his voice 
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to an impressive whisper—“‘the place abound- 
ed with pearl oysters lying thick in the 
shallow waters, providing him with nutriment 
and gain! A few short weeks ago John Henry 
Smith was rescued, bringing with him thou- 
sands of dollars worth of pearls to lay at the 
feet of his devoted wife. Mary, my darling!” 
holding out his arms with an impassioned 
gesture,—“‘behold your long-lost husband!” 
While John H. reeled off his moving 
adventures, Lady Mary gazed at him in fas- 
cinated silence, her face a study in expression. 
Surprise, incredulity, indignation, chased 
across her lovely features, finally giving place 
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mistake me for some other person. I am 
Lady Mary Fortune and not your or anyone 
else’s deluded wife—,’’ and turning on her 
heel, she set off as fast as her trembling limbs 
would allow, for the gate. But in a few 
strides he was at her side. 

“Mary,” he said in assumed _ sternness, 
“this has gone far enough. I insist—I 
command that you return at once to your 
husband’s roof’—and he laid his fingers 
gently but possessively about her slender 
wrist. 

This was the last straw. As if she were 
stung, the girl snatched her hand from his 
grasp and ran blindly forward. 
Through the gates she went like 
a flash, the impetus of her mad 
flight carrying her into the 
slippery, newly-watered road. 

A bus was close to her before 
she noticed. She hesitated, 
drew back, tried to get out of 
the way, then her heel slipped 
on the wet surface, and she 
went down with a thud. 

In a moment John H. fol- 
lowing swiftly after, had picked 
her up and carried her safely 
to the curb. The bus had 
swerved to one side, and she 
was injured from her fall. A 
passing auto drew up, and its 
occupant, seeing the gathering 
crowd, leaped out. 

“T am a doctor,” he said, 
“Can I be of any assistance?” 

“This lady was crossing the 
road and _ slipped,’ explained 
John H. 

“Why, surely, it is Lady 
Mary Fortune, the Earl of 
Penstemon’s daughter! Bring 
her in here; my house is close 
at hand.” 

When Lady Mary next opened 
her eyes it was on the unfa- 








“Mary, my darling!” holding out his arms with an impassioned gesture, 


“behold your long-lost husband” 





She 
withdrew to the farthest limit of the seat, 
firmly convinced shé had to deal with a 


to genuine fear at his final declaration. 


madman. She had sown romance and reaped 
most unwelcome reality. 

“Wha—what do you mean?” she gasped, 
at length. “You are utterly mistaken. I 
am not your wife.” 

“Poor darling,” said John H. tenderly 
moving nearer. “The shock of knowing me 
alive has turned her brain. Do not be afraid 
of me, Mary,” he added, with, if she had not 
been too frightened to notice it, a twinkle in 
his eyes, and a glint of laughter in his voice. 
“T am no ghost, but your loving, faithful 
John. Oh, how I have looked forward to this 
day, dreamt of the time when I should clasp 
my wife to my heart!” 

This was too much for Lady Mary’s nerves. 
With a terrified cry she sprang to her feet. 

“‘D—don’t you dare!’ she panted wildly. 
“Go away at once, or I—I'll give you in 
charge! You are not my husband! I’m not 
a widow. I am not married, and I never 
saw you before in my life!” 

He had risen, too, and was looking at her 
with sadly pathetic eyes. 

“So fair and so mistaken,’ he murmured, 
plaintively, “my poor deluded wife.” 

Lady Mary drew up her quaking figure to 
its full height and faced the supposed lunatic 
with a pale but intrepid front. 

“T repeat you are quite mistaken,” she 
replied in shaking tones. ‘“‘You evidently 





miliar setting of a doctor’s office. 
She gazed around in some sur- 
prise, and her glance, falling 
on a tall, upright figure by 
the window, she uttered a faint 
exclamation of alarm and tried 
to sit up; but the effort made her dizzy 
and she sank back again. 

“Feeling better, Lady Mary?” asked the 
doctor coming forward. “That’s right. Now,. 
drink this—,”’ holding a glass to her lips,— 
“and we'll soon have you all right again.” 

Lady Mary obediently swallowed the 
restorative, her frightened eyes still fixed 
on the motionless figure. 
clearer, the dizziness vanished, and as the 
doctor turned away to set down her glass, 
she clutched his arm with nervous fingers. 

‘“That—that man,” she said in a trembling: 
whisper, “What is he doing here? Send him. 
away; he—he is quite mad!” 

The doctor. looked from her excited face: 
to a card in his hand with a puzzled frown. 

“T think you must be mistaken, Lady 
Mary,” he said soothingly. “This is Mr. 
Smith, who rescued you from being run over: 
just now, and—” 








Her head became: | 


“Yes, I know he calls himself Smith,” she: | 


said feverishly, and with increasing agitation, 
‘“‘but he isn’t. I never saw him before. He: 
isn’t my hus—”’ 

She broke off with a gasp, as John H. moved! 
and came forward. 

“T’m afraid my name is Smith,” he said to: 
the doctor with an amused smile. “John 
Henry Smith, of Denver, Colorado, and New 
York. This is my first trip to England, and. 
fortunately I was—er—passing at the time: 
Lady Mary fell, and was able to render 
her some assistance.” 


(Continued on page 12)) | 


































COKIN COMMENT 


By E.T. STRONG — General Sales Manager 








HE Buick Nineteen Twenty One 
line of six-cylinder cars was 

highly successful, not only in the 
remarkable performance of the cars but 
also in the number manufactured and 
sold. Sales have been increasing in 
number each with the 
announcement that the Nineteen Twen- 
ty One lines would be carried through 


the 1922 season, the demand for Buick 


month and 


cars has surpassed our estimate. 

With the Buick reputation, built 
over a period of twenty years back of 
it, as well as a year’s actual performance 
it was only natural for the Nineteen 
Twenty Two line of Buick sixes to be 
accepted with approval. 

Although satisfactory reception of 
the Nineteen Twenty Two line and the 
revision of prices was assured before- 
hand, it is indeed gratifying to realize 
that the unusual values of the new line 
are being recognized everywhere by 
motorists, who are not slow in grasping 
the opportunity to purchase one of the 
seven models that best meets their need 


_ for personal transportation. 








This is indicated by the fact that 
during the first three days of June 
more than 2,000 Nineteen Twenty Two 
Buick cars passed into the hands of 
owners in all parts of the country. 
During the first ten days of June, 
approximately 6,000 new Buick cars 
were delivered to owners. 

The purchase of a Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor car is the purchase of 
dependable and economical transpor- 
tation. An owner buys a car for its 
utility, for its value to him as a time- 
saving machine. The better he under- 
stands this truth, the more careful he 
is in making his selection, the more 
attention he pays to details that make 
for uninterrupted transportation. 


HAT, then, are the important 

things he should consider? First 
of all, of course, is the car itself. Not 
only should he be satisfied that it is 
mechanically correct, but also that he 
can purchase a model or body type 
particularly suited and exactly equip- 
ped to serve him to the utmost limit 
of his demands for utility. 

After the car comes the manufacturer. 
What has been the company’s history? 
What is the dominating policy? Is the 
company bent on selling cars or selling 
transportation? 
greater concern than the buyer might 
at first believe, for they have to do with 


These things are of 


the interest the manufacturer takes in 
the owner and his satisfactory operation 
of the car. 

A study of the manufacturer’s facil- 
the 
production plan, the machinery, the 


ities is also worth while for in 
workmen, and the character of the men 
behind the organization, one can find 
many facts that bear on value received 
for money expended. 

Virtually as important as the car and 
the the and 


service organization, which is often the 


manufacturer, is sales 
only point of contact between the 
manufacturer and the buyer. In the 
service organization, the owner sees 
reflected the policies of the builder, 
the extent of the builder’s desire to 
serve and to guarantee uninterrupted 
transportation. The owner finds out 
whether he is protected abroad as well 
as he is at home. 


OR twenty years Buick has been 

the choice of the most critical as well 
as the most experienced motorists, who 
have found that “Buick” is more than 
the name of a motor car of exceptional 
merit. An investment in a Buick is an 
investment in personal transportation 
and a guarantee that no matter where 
the owner may have an occasion to 
travel, he will find close at hand an 
authorized representative, prepared to 
earry out the plan of the manufacturer 
to sell uninterrupted transportation. 

The name “Buick” on the radiator 
of a motor car is of greater significance 
than that the car is one of superior 
design and mechanical construction. 
The name has come to mean, through 
these many years of development and 
that Buick is a car built 
especially for the average motorist, 
who not only wants a car that is 
beautiful,economical to operate,reliable, 
easy to drive and comfortable, but, 
in addition, a car that will continue to 
function properly season after season. 

And the name “Buick” has also come 
to mean that the car’s manufacturer is 
so intent on satisfying its owner that its 
mechanical perfection is not only guar- 
anteed for one year, but that it is also 
substantiated through its entire life by 
authorized Buick service. 


progress, 


So there is something more to a Buick 
than so much steel, wood and leather. 
A buyer purchases much more than 
well-designed parts cleverly assembled. 
He purchases personal transportation— 
transportation of such character that 


he feels no limitation in going where 
he wishes and when he wishes, on busi- 
ness or personal missions. 

This accomplishment is an attain- 
It started 
the 
possibilities of the motor car in business 
—possibilities that awaited only the 
mechanical improvement of the car. 


ment that has taken years. 


with our recognition of ereat 


T the beginning our engineers were 
satisfied with the correctness of the 
Valve-in-Head principle of motor design. 
And since that time they have con- 
centrated their attention and efforts on 
the improvement of the Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor. 

Their success is seen reflected in the 
actual performance records of the new 
Buick cars for Nineteen Twenty Two: 
Power is supplied in abundance and 
with it a smoothness that comes only 
from a well-balanced motor long in the 
making. 

Just as the motor has been brought 
to the highest pinnacle in its develop- 
ment, so have its co-related units been 
developed and co-ordinated at the same 
time. 
at the 
balance 


No one part has been advanced 
of 


proportion 


rather, 
have 
sought and obtained in a generous 


expense another; 


and been 
measure. And in preserving the cor- 
rect relation between power and load, 
comfort and safety, performance and 
durability, true motor car efficiency 
has resulted in the Buick. 

N connection with meeting the trans- 

portation needs of motorists, it will 
be of general interest to motorists to 
know that shortly the Buick Motor 
Company will announce the addition 
of a four-cylinder car to the present 
line of six-cylinder Buick Valve-in- 
Head motor cars. 

The new four-cylinder car will be 
manufactured and sold in accordance 
with the Buick Creed, which in part 
reads, ““No matter what its price, a 
Buick car must and will give the 
maximum of that service for which it 
was intended and must bear its propor- 
tion of the responsibility of maintaining 
that high prestige which Buick cars 
have attained. 

“Buick reputation, so pre-eminently 
firm and fair, was not won by chance, 
but is due to the policy established with 
the production of the first Buick car 
and so consistently adhered to ever since 
—that of giving the owner the maxi- 


mum of service for the minimum ofcost.”’ 
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Test of Ownership Establishes Buick Quality 


COED. 
















NE characteristic of the great family of Buick owners is the unusually 
rtion of men and women who have benefitted by Buick 


season, car after car. And in the final analysis, the 


large propo 
ownership, season after 
buyer of a motor can turn to these experienced owners, who would be 


satisfied with nothing other than Buick transportation, for evidence of Buick 


utility, serviceability, durability and substantiating authorized service—con- 





siderations that should guide one in the choice of a motor car. 








Mempers of the medical profession are particular 
buyers of motor cars for they not only demand 
cars of beauty and dignity but also cars of 
strength and endurance; Dr. L. F. Wagner, of 
Harrington, Washington, seems to have found 
the ideal car, for this K-Six-46 is his third Buick 
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“I am now using my sixth Buick,” 
writes Dr. C. L. Weber, of Cucamonga, 
California, ‘and I want to say that I find 
Buick cars satisfactory in every respect, 
especially in my line of work, where it is “Since 1909, I have owned four Buick cars and 
necessary for me to give them the severest have just recently. purchased my fifth,” writes 
sort of tests, all of which account for my Adam Kling, of Newton, Iowa. “Of all the 
ordering my sixth Buick” Buicks I have owned, I have never been able to 
wear one out. I have never ridden in a car 
that can equal the riding and driving ease of 
my 21-Six-45” 
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Tuts model K-Six-47 is the third Buick owned by 
Mr. John Lovall of Danville, Illinois, who has found 
that good care eliminates repair expense 


“¥ yave been a Buick owner since 1918 and am pleased to recommend 

the car with the wonderful Valve-in-Head motor to any one,” writes 

Mr. George E. Koehn, assistant cashier of the First National Bank, 
Springfield, Iinois 


Tus 1s the third Buick owned by Mr. D. W. Arnett, of Genesea, 
Illinois, who is seen here with his daughter, Sylvia 
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Srervine Police Chief H. E. Eby, of Barberton, Ohio, this E-Six-45 Buick 
has been of great value to him in his work; he knew that it would be, because 
he has owned two other Buicks 















Autuouau Mr. F. W. Dupke, president of the International Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters and Decorators, residing in Beloit, 
Wisconsin, has owned Buick cars since 1909, he says he is surprised 
by the abundance of power, the easy riding qualities and the perfect 
balance of his Forty Nine 


es 
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In Lorary County, Ohio, Mr. E. K. Lane, of the Lane 
Bowen Company, Lorain plumbing contractors, was the 
owner of the first model Twenty One—Forty Eight, 
which he bought because of the success he had with a 
Model K-Six-45 






Born 
praise of Buick performance. Here we see Mrs. Brainard in her H-Six-46 
coupe and Mr. Brainard with his new Twenty One—Fifty, which is more 
than repeating the service offered the Brainards by two Buicks in other years 





Here we have Mr. Albert Perkins and his daughter, of 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, in his K-Six-45, which is the third 
Buick Mr. Perkins has owned 





AFTER DRIVING a Buick D-Six-55 about 70,000 miles, Mr. C. S. 
Collier, of the Collier Inn, Rochelle, [linois, experienced no 
hesitation in making the choice of his next car, a K-Six-47, 
with which he is seen here 
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Buick Climbs over Railroad Ties 
to Top of Mount Tamalpais 


HERE’S an automobile on top of 

Mount Tamalpais,” cried a girl 
hiker who was climbing the steep trail 
to the summit of the sentinel of the 
Pacific ocean. 

“Impossible!” replied her compan- 
ion. But there was the car and the 
first young lady cried, 

“Oh, it’s a Buick! That explains it.” 

And sure enough the motor car 
parked at the top of Mount Tamalpais 
was a Nineteen Twenty One Buick, 
which had made the climb from the 
base over the railroad ties to the end of 
the line in the same time that the 
special mountain train makes. 

Ascending such a steep mountain 
over railroad ties with six passengers is 
a test that the Buick spring suspension 
passed successfully. And the steady pull 


again demonstrated the hill-climbing 
qualities of the Valve-in-Head motor. 


The road is so circuitous that there 
ate 281 curves in it and many are of 
the horseshoe variety. Making these 
short turns over the ties and shooting 
the car over the rails at the switches 
kept the driver busy, but the car main- 
tained a steady clip from the bottom 
of the mountain until the tavern was 


reached. 


Tourists who have made the journey 
over the rails fully appreciate the feat 
accomplished by the Buick in climbing 
the mountain, bouncing over ties and 
jumping railroad frogs. The trip was 
made without a particle of engine 
trouble or a tire change. The car was 
driven by Roy Skinner, of the Howard 
Automobile Company. 





N the many unusual accon 





year, the spectacular exh 





important to the motorist a 
displayed in the tests. Few! 
use a railroad for a trail up 
Buick has demonstrated it is 



































can feel that the car possesse} 
performance simple and mot 


And so it is with the otl} 
with flying colors. Here wa 
Buick which serve to emphi 
Buick famous for twenty y 
power, economical operation | 





Buick Wins Sweeps 
in Gary-Shad 


WEEPSTAKES in the Gary (Inc: 

ana) —Shades of Death reliability ru} 
with a field of 21 cars, were won by a stoi 
Buick K-Six-45, driven by H. C. Dorma 
who was awarded a large silver cup, offer 
the winning car in all classes. The Buii 
also won the blue ribbon for the bet 
record made by cars in its class. A toll 
of 8 hours and 36 minutes was require! 
although a period of 13 hours was allowe. 





ents of the new Buick this 
is in themselves are not so 

actual qualities Buick has 
wists will have occasion to 
) mountain, but in that the 
| to such a task, the motorist 
ities that will make ordinary 
i satisfactory. 


vere tests Buick has passed 
| three unusual feats of the 
tne qualities that have made 
reliability, Valve-in- Head 


‘of control and easy riding. 


; and Class Honors 


eliability Run 


i The Buick won on the point system, 
jich covered the time saved in making 
j2run, gasoline and oil consumption, water 
jasumption, stops and labor. Not only 
| making the trip in fast time, but also 
| requiring little attention and by using 
{minimum amount of fuel, the Buick 
joved again that it possesses unusual 
Jalities of durability and endurance, as 
{Il as economical operation. 





in Prove their Mechanical Excellence 





Trail Blazing Car Battles Snow 


in Crossing Sierra Summit 


N capturing the Feather River Inn 
trophy for being the first car over 
the Sierra-Nevada summit this spring, 
the Nineteen Twenty One Buick has 
again demonstrated its remarkable hill- 
climbing qualities and wonderful reserve 
power. In fighting its way through all 
kinds of seemingly impossible obstacles, 
the sturdiness and general construction 
of the car were given the hardest sort 
of a test. 


The fact that when the Buick was 
officially checked in at Feather River 
Inn, and then continued on over the 
state line into Reno, Nevada, where the 
motor was running just as smoothly as 
it had been on leaving San Francisco, 
further proves the dependability of 
the new Buick Valve-in-Head car. 







In bucking deep snow drifts and in 
climbing steep grades through mud 
and soft, slushy snow, the engine te- 
sponded to the will of the driver, Roy 
Skinner, of San Francisco, whenever 
extraordinary efforts were needed to get 
over a dangerous stretch of roadway. 
Where outer edges of the road had 
been washed away, logs had to be 
placed across the road. 


Reaching an altitude of 6,700 feet 
in April, when the roads were officially 
termed “impassable” by the California 
Automobile Association and the super- 
intendents of the national parks, makes 
the new record of the Buick stand out 
as one of the most meritorious events 


of the season, according to the experi- 


enced motorists along the Pacific coast. 
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Interesting Business and 


The “prairie schooner” on a 1913 Buick chassis, owned by Robert 


Annand and Clark Merritt, of Duluth, who are “seeing America” 


HEREVER you go, you see Buicks 

and Buicks!” That is the usual obser- 

vation of Buick tourists, regardless 
of where their routes may take them. Buick 
is the favorite car for tourists. And why? 
The records on these pages tell the story of 
successful touring in Buick motor cars. 

Strength, economy, durability and power, 
along with unusual comfort, are the factors 
that decide for most owners, but, in addition, 
there is another as highly important. 

And that is the great network of authorized 
Buick service stations stretching from coast 
to coast, boundary to boundary. Wherever 
the Buick motorist may travel, he is certain to 
fnd a Buick service station close at hand 
prepared to give him intelligent and prompt 


attention. 


Pulls heavy Trailer on long Trip 


E have had a wonderful trip through 
seven states and our Buick never failed 
us, even though the trail- 
er we pulled weighed 
1,200 pounds loaded,” 
writes Frederick Zick, 
of Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado. 
“As far as tthe trailer 
is concerned, it did not 
seem to be noticeable, 
although at first 1 wor- 
ried about it, but when 
I went up some of the 
steep mountains on the 
way to Yellowstone Park, 
I forgot that I had a 
trailer. 

Upon arrival at Butte, 
Montana, it struck us 
that there were again 
as many Buicks as any 
other car; no doubt due 
to the fact that the 
Buicks are great hill 
climbers. 

“This also seemed true 
in Seattle.” 


10,000 miles; Repairs, 


ITH the speedom- 

eter on his 1918 EK- 
Four-34 roadster regis- 
tering 50,000 miles, R. 
C. Barnes, a Seattle, 
Washington, electrician, 
left Seattle for St. Paul, 
Minnesota, last August. 
After spending the win- 
ter in the Mississippi 


still driving. 


es GQ) of the champion trans-continental motor- 
65 cents ists of the world is Mr. James A. Bell, 60 years 
old. Seven trips has he made from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and return. And five of these jaunts 
were made in the same car, a 1916 Buick. 

More than 50,000 miles have been covered by 
Mr. Bell and Mrs. Bell in these seven trips which 
have been made yearly since 1914. Two of the 
trips were made in a four-cylinder Buick, 1914 


and 1915, and the last five trips in the car he is 
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Valley, he returned to Seattle this spring. 

When Mr. Barnes arrived home, his 
speedometer showed that he had covered 
more than 10,000 miles on his trip. And he 
said, ‘“‘With the exception of gas, oil and tires, 
I have spent the huge sum of 65 cents for 
repairs. 

“I made the return trip from St. Paul in 
exactly 16 days and spent part of that time 
in plowing through snow and mud. One of 
my best days was from Barstow to Seattle, 
a run of 409 miles.” 


Shines in spite of Dust 


UR trip to Colorado was not taken 
with the idea of seeing how economically 
we could make it but in that we did keep an 
account, the Buick had a chance to shine in 
spite of the dust that covered it,’ writes 
Robert G. Nowe, of Lee, Hlinois. 
“The K-Six-45 was our first Buick and, 
having a car in which I had confidence, we 





Buick Owner Makes Seven Trans-Continental Tours 


pulling another car out of a sand hole.” 





Vacation Motor Trips 


Mr. R. C. Barnes, and his E-34-Buick, who covered 
10,000 miles with a repair expense of but 65 cents 


“J don’t know whether I could be persuaded to 
give up my faithful car which has gone 47,680 
miles in trans-continental trips alone.” 
told Frank S. Howard, manager of the Howard |. 
Automobile Company, Los Angeles. C 

“Tr has been such a faithful friend that I would 
feel like losing a dear possession. Remember this, 
too, that in all this mileage and these hard trips, I 
have had to replace only one small mechanical 


part and that was due to my own carelessness in 
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started out. Our load consisted of four 
adults and three children together with a 
camping outfit and clothing. The repairs 
came to $1.25 for the entire trip. 


“Motor just Kept Pulling” 


RRIVED at Houston, Texas, all O. K.,” 

writes H. M. Peavey, of Waterloo, lowa, 

“and without a puncture or any trouble, the 
Buick hitting on all six. 

“The roads South were very good until we 
left Tennessee, but we pulled through in spite 
of discouraging information. I do not know 
how we managed to get through some of the 
jungle roads, but the Buick motor just kept 
pulling and we would make it.” 


Pioneers in Buick Forty-five 
IONEERING in a Buick is the way to 


hunt a new home,” says C. Shannon, 
who with his wife is seeking a location in the 


West. Mr. and Mrs 
Shannon came _ from 
Boulder, Colorado ito 


Seattle, a distance of 
2,000 miles, in 17 days. 
They feel assured they 
have discovered the 
ideal way to travel, and 
took great pleasure in 
the little wayside trips, 
the camping out of 
nights, and all the other 
delightsthat motorists in 
the West learn to love. 
In their travels, Mr. 
and Mrs. Shannon vis- 
ited the Yellowstone 
National Park, ‘Ther- 
mopolis, Wyoming, and 
Hot Springs, Colorado. 
Their car is a five- 
passenger 1919 Buick 
with a winter top. Says 
Mr. Shannon of its per- 
formance: “‘We enjoyed 
two punctures and no 
repairs during the entire 


trip. Our Buick is in 
every way living up to 


E its sterling reputation, 
and is absolutely the 
‘ar for us.” 


Mr. Bell 





Qualities that Count 
on Trip 


ROM Presque Isle, 
Maine, to Riverside, 
California, in a Buick 
E-Six-49, with trailer 




































































The Buick and the 1,200- pound trailer 
that gave Mr. Frederick Zick, of Steam- 
boat Springs, Colorado, a delightful trip 


carrying a complete camping outfit, 
yas the pleasant experience of a 
party consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 


Arthur Whiting, Mrs. Edna F. 
Smith and Mr. Smith. In all, 
4,786 miles were covered in 57 


days, although 20 days of this time 
were spent in sight-seeing. 

Leaving Presque Isle, the party 
went north into Canada and _ re- 
turned to the United States at 
Rouses Point, New York, following 
the Quebec-Miami International 
Trail. Going west through Utica, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Chicago, the party continued to Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

After an investigation, it was decided to 
take the Santa Fe Trail and the motorists 
entered California through the Cajon Pass. 

“In all the time we were out, we never 
had our car in a garage for repairs,” writes 
Mrs. Smith, “and we felt that we were 
indeed fortunate to have selected the right 
car for the trip. From our experience, we 
can say that for durability, economy and easy 
riding qualities, Buick is the car for a trip 
of this kind.” 


1913 Buick Tours Country 
as “Prairie Schooner”’ 


LDTIMERS of motordom always create 

interest, but along the route of the old 
Buick “‘prairie schooner,” the interest has 
been more than casual. And when the curious 
learned the story of the old car, theirs was 
nothing but respect for the vitality and 
versatility of the Buick. 

The car first saw service in 1913 as a seven- 
passenger touring car in Duluth, Minnesota 
and later it labored as a taxi for several years. 
Caught in a disastrous fire, the Buick was so 
badly damaged that it was almost given up, 
but it was purchased by the Pioneer Auto- 
mobile Company, of Duluth, and converted 





A camp scene taken by Mrs. Edna Smith, who de- 
scribes her trip from Maine to California in a Buick 
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One of the delightful camps along the way on the trip 
described by Mr. Robert G. Nowe, of Lee, Illinois 


into an ice racer. Painted and finished in 
white, it became known as “‘the white streak” 
and made an enviable record. 


It was finally rebuilt for a service truck and 
after it had covered a distance of about 
350,000 miles, the chassis was sold to Robert 
Annand and Clark Merritt, who proceeded 
to overhaul it and convert it into a “‘motorized 
prairie schooner” as part of their plan to see 
America. ; 


They started out on their trip last Novem- 
ber and have since been working their way 
around the country, the Buick justifying the 
faith placed in it by doing valiant and profit- 
able trucking service. 


During this long journey, the “schooner” 





Loaded with 800 

pounds of baggage, 

this Buick served 

Mr. and Mrs.Goudy, 

of Garnett, Kansas, 

on a trans-continen- 
tal trip 














































The 1919 Buick in which Mr. and (Mrs. 
Shannon, of Boulder, Colorado, “vent 
pioneering for a home 


has been the home of Mr. Annand 
and Mr. Merritt. The car has never 
yet been in a place where it did 
not come out on its own power. 
Its owners plan to travel through 
the East before returning to 
Duluth along the Canadian line. 


For dependable Transportation 


N our trip from Kansas to 

California, we carried 800 
pounds of baggage,” writes W. W. 
Goudy, of Garnett, Kansas, ‘“‘and 
encountered many bad roads, crossed the 
desert and the divide three times, and so 
far as I can see, our Buick E-Six-45 is still 
in fine mechanical condition. 

“We have driven this Buick with the 
original spark plugs and all the repairs we 
have to record consist of one spring leaf and 
a brake rod. 

“On the trip we met three Buick cars to 
any other fine automobile.” 


Yellowstone Park Records 
Show Buick Popularity 
NG so it is throughout the country. Buick 


is an ideal car for business and vacation 
motor trips, the short journeys to the neigh- 
boring city or the extended tours across the 
continent. That motorists generally recognize 
this fact is evidenced each year by the reports 
of the Superintendent of Yellowstone Park. 

Last season 1,731 Buick 

through the park, more than 


cars 
uy 


passed 
other 


‘make, with the exception of a small four- 


cylinder car. 

And the nature of Buick serviceability on 
these trips was brought out in the February 
issue of THE Buick BULLETIN by Mr. James A. 
Shaw, of Dwyer, Wyoming, who said, ‘‘Taking 
all the cars that come through the Yellowstone 
Park, you will find fewer Buicks in the garages 
than cars of any other make.”’ 





In the background can be seen some of the roads Mr. 
Peavy, of Waterloo, Iowa, wonders how the Buick negotiated 
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KEEPING THE CAR IN TRIM 


Suggestions for the Care and Adjustment of Buick Cars 








Don’t Neglect your Motor Car 
during Busy Season 


HIS is the busy season of the year in 

the motor car world. Not only is the 

automobile pressed harder during the 

day in h¢lping its owner carry out his business 

duties y ith promptness, but in the evening 

and over week-ends it serves the family in 

seeking respite from the heat and relief in the 
open country and at the shores. 

So at this time we wish to suggest to owners 
that it is advisable not to neglect the care of 
their cars, but to pay especial attention to the 
lubrication of working parts and to the supply 
of water in the cooling system. Mileage 
very easily accumulates and there should be 
no tendency to postpone the attention the 
car deserves. 

During the warm weather oil should be 
drained from the motor crank case and 


replaced with fresh oil regularly. This is 
necessary because the car is usually driven 
more at this time of the year. 

It is not advisable to try to use too neavy 
an oil in the transmission. A good grade 
steam cylinder oil should be used, keeping 
the transmission case filled to the level of the 
opening at all times. This insures proper 
lubrication of the universal joint, which is 
virtually an integral part of the transmission. 
When the transmission is supplied with a good 
grade of oil, there is a flow of oil from the 
transmission case through the bearings to the 
universal joint and back to the transmission 
case. 

It is well to see that the rear axle is properly 
lubricated at all times. The differential 
housing should be kept filled to the opening 
with good steam cylinder oil. 

The steam cylinder oil used in both the 
transmission and the rear axle should be a 
high grade mineral oil. It is better for 


efficient lubrication in such instances than 


most of the so-called “Gear greases.” 


The oil supplied the motor should be a high 
grade, medium heavy, mineral oil. This 
oil should be used exclusively in the motor 
lubricating system, for valve rocker arms,’ 
distributor and generator bearings, spring 
seats, king bolts, and for small joints not 
otherwise provided with lubrication, such as 
spark and throttle rods, brake rods, and the 
like. 

The grease used for cups during warm 
weather should be a high-grade grease con- 
sisting of a homogeneous mixture of mineral oil 
and pure lime soap. It should be free from 
acids and other adulterants, of a soft nature, 
yet have a sufficiently high melting point to 
prevent free flowing when warm. The lubri- 
cation of tie rod bolts, starter sliding gear, 
brake shaft, brake camshafts, steering con- 
necting rod and wheel hubs should be attended 
to regularly. 








John Smith’s “Widow” 


(Continued from page 4) 


“The man they call the ‘Cattle King?’” 
queried the doctor in awe-struck tones. 

“The same,” replied John H., with a 
modest bow. 

Just then the telephone at the end of the 
room set up an insistent ringing, and while 
the doctor answered, John H. moved nearer 
to where Lady Mary reclined. He looked 
down on her, a quizzical expression in his grey 
eyes. 

“Oh, but this is too ridiculous,” she faltered, 
with a half doubtful look at him. “Do you 
mean to say your name is—”’ 

“Really and truly John Henry Smith, at 
your service,” he answered, smiling at her 
undisguised astonishment. 

She drew a long breath and began to laugh 
rather shakily. 

“What a fright you gave me,” she declared. 

“T meant to,’’ he said boldly, “I knew you 
were prete iding from the first, and I wanted 
to teach you a lesson. The name was rather 
an odd coincidence, though, and served to 
encourage me. But, seriously, Lady Mary, it 
was a little unwise of you, wasn’t it?” 

She blushed and looked down. 

“TI suppose so,” she conceded. ‘But if 
you only knew how miserable I was, you'd 
understand. All the same, it was fun—at 
first,’ she added, looking up at him with a 
roguish gleam in her eyes. 

“And you won’t breathe a word to anyone, 
will you?” she implored. 

He bent and took her left ringless hand and 
raised it to his lips. 

*T won’t, on one condition,” he said, look- 
ing at her so kindly and tenderly that the 
colour deepened in her cheeks and her heart 
glowed with a strange new happiness, and 
that is, that some day when you know me 
better, you will let me become in reality what 
I was in imagination—your husband,” he con- 
cluded, audaciously. 

And today people are still talking of the 
marvelous string of pearls that was the 
wedding gift of John Henry Smith to his bride, 
the former Lady Mary of London. 


Does All that a Car Can Do 


N° doubt you will be interested and would 
like to hear of my trip to California in 
my 1919 Buick,” writes Mr. George L. 
Johns, of Akron, Ohio. “I shipped the 
car from here, but I drove it back. Coming 
back, my car was the only one out of six that 
went over Mt. Washburn, Yellowstone 
National Park, which is 10,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. I drove 700 miles in the 
Mojave Desert and 41 miles in the Great 
Salt Desert. I made the trip from California 
to Akron, a distance of 3,633 miles in 97 
hours, driving time. I will say that the 
Buick does all that a car can do,” 


Good Care; Good Serviceability 


HE first car I owned was a Buick, and 

in September, 1919, I bought another 
one. I have driven this car over one year, 
9,200 miles, have never had any valves ground, 
carbon removed, or mechanical trouble of 
any kind. I will admit that I have changed 
the oil in the motor, probably four or five 
times, and believe that has kept my bearings 
in a splendid condition; at any rate, they have 
never been adjusted,” writes Mr. W. W. 
Allen, of Corning, New York. 


D-Six-44 Used as Oil Test Car 


HE record of a _ D-Six-44 roadster, 

which the writer drives, may be of 
interest to you. The speedometer shows 
almost 35,000 miles at the present time, and 
as it was not in continuous operation, the 
actual distance covered is several thousand 
miles in excess of this figure. No replace- 
ment of parts has been made on the interior 
of this motor at any time, a few valve parts 
and an overhauling of the generator and two 
or three adjustments of the bearings and 
valves representing the entire trouble or 
expense incurred on this motor,” writes Mr. 
J. L. Walls, of Chicago. 

“The motor at the present time is in 
excellent condition, has good compression 
and runs almost as smoothly and quietly as 
a new car. Over 35,000 miles on all original 


piston rings, wrist pins, bearings etc., seems a 
very satisfactory and unusual record. 

“One reason for lack of wear in this motor 
I believe is due to proper lubrication, only 
the highest grade of lubricating oil having 
been used, and no doubt this has meant a 
great deal in the satisfaction derived. 

“This car was used for test runs with 
crank case drained three times during the 
past season covering 39.4 miles, 24.3 miles 
and 18.5 miles on different occasions without 
oil. The mileage covered altogether since 
the crank case was last dropped, during which 
time the above tests were made, is slightly 
over 10,000 miles and the bearings are just 
beginning to indicate the need of adjustment. 

The writer has driven various Buick cars, 
starting with your model 10, has always been 
a Buick booster and is glad to recommend 
your product at any time.” 


E-Six-49 Good for Further Service 


HAVE been using my Buick E-Six-49 since 

July 1, 1918, writes Mr. Arthur C. Rayzor, 
sales manager of the Kell Milling Company, 
Vernon, Texas. 

“This car has been used as a business and 
family car, and at no time during the operation 
has it ever cost more than $15 per month, in- 
cluding theentirecost of operating and up-keep. 

“I am highly pleased with the car and 
expect to have it painted and the motor gone 
over, which will put it in practically as good 
shape as new, and in that case it will serve 
me for two or th=-~ years to come,” 


Marvels at Small Cost of Upkeep 


HAVE compared notes with owners of other 

makes of machines, as to the cost of operat- 
ing, repairs, etc., and have yet to find a 
machine, listing at about the same as the 
Buick, that comes near operating on as small 
a cost as the Buick. In my judgment, I do 
not think there is a car on the market that 
will stand the driving that the Buick will, and 
cost so little to operate in the way of supplies 
and repairs as it does,” writes Mr. R. W. 
John, assistant treasurer of The Columbia 
Tire and Rubber Company, Columbiana, Ohio. 
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uick Cars Link Farms and City Markets 





UST as increased utility has made the well-engineered 

motor car a necessity among business men of the city, so 
has it become an essential mode of transportation among 
farmers, cutting down distance and thereby virtually moving 
the farm to the city’s door. The motor car is in the fore- 
front of the great movement that points toward the complete 
motorization of the larger farms. 


Buick for years has been the favorite with farmers every- 
where and the large percentage of Buick cars sold in the 





agriculture districts is constantly growing—increasing as 


rapidly as knowledge of Valve-in-Head performance and 


Tue standing of Buick among the ranch owners of Long Island was evi- 
denced recently at the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Suffolk 
economy spreads. Feed and Supply Company of Eastport, Long Island. Although it was a 


stormy day, the stockholders drove to the meeting in their cars, which 
were mostly Buicks. ‘And as one of the stockholders said, “‘if they show 
such good judgment in the management of their business as they did in 
the selection of their cars, the company should prosper.” The owners 
represented were: Walter Chichester and R. L. Smith, East Moriches; 
Harold Lukert, Center Moriches; Dennis Homan, Riverhead; Gilbert 
Seaman, Hugh Seaman, I'rank P. Tuttle, Daniel Homan 
and Archie Ketchan, Eastport. 















Mr. W. T. Cox, farmer and retired business man of Ada, Okla- 
homa, who knows the value of time-saving machinery, appreciates 
the mechanical excellence of Buick. Mr. Cox is one of Ada’s 
many enthusiastic Buick owners. 





Tuts eight-year-old lad, son of State Representative Otto G. Fifield, of Lake 
County, Indiana, is as proud of Buick as his friend on the running board. 
Both seem to appreciate the value of the time-saving Buick as well as Mr. 
Fifield, who, when he is not attending to his official duties, operates one of 
the most extensive stock ranches in the state. The dependable Buick makes 
his farm accessible to the city as well as making it possible for him to visit 
any part of his farm with ease and safety, 





Emmert Grarer, who with his father and brother operates successfully a 

farm near Winfield, Indiana, is satisfied in working on the farm as a producer 

because of the fact that his Buick takes him where he wants to go and brings 

him back again. He is one of the many farmers who now depend on the 

motor car to keep in close touch with the market and buying centers. Looks 
contented, doesn’t he? 
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Predominance of Buick B 





N the great Oklahoma oil fields is the thriving city of Ard- 
more, typical of other American cities because of the 
high esteem in which Buick is held by representative citizens. 
As in other cities, Buick is a favorite in Ardmore because 
of its utility value, its ability to serve consistently and con- 
tinuously the business men and women of the community— 


erformance made possible by careful manufacture and author- 

In the co-operation of the Guy Harris Buick Company, Ard- 

more owners are finding the character of service that makes 
uninterrupted transportation possible. 


ized service by the dealer. 


Havinc been a Buick driver for eight years, 

Mrs. Beulah Hightower, who is seen here 

with her K-Six-49 in front of her home, 

says Buick is the ideal car for women be- 

cause of its beauty, easy control and mechan- 
ical excellence. 


Wiru the Interstate Pipe Line Company, Mr. 
F. S. Bennett necessarily travels in all sorts 
of weather and over all sorts of roads in his 
K-Six-44 roadster. He formerly owned a 


D-Six-44. 


For six years Dr. J. L. Cox has been a Buick 

owner and, because of his confidence in the 

performance of the car, he does not worry 
about preparing for emergency calls. 


Arrer a year’s steady service, Miss Margaret Smith 
says that her Buick is running better than on the 
day it was purchased. 


Tue consistent performance of this E-Six-45, with 

winter top, during the past three years is considered 

by Mr. W. D. Kemp as evidence of the serviceability 
built into Buick cars. 


Tuts is the second Buick owned by 

Mrs. Hugh Cathey, who says it is of 

great value to her on her shopping and 
business trips. 









Finpinc that the large H-Six-49 Buick is as 
easily controlled as the lighter cars, Mrs. 
C. B. Williams picks it as her favorite. 


Tus is Mrs. H. G. Harrell’s third Buick, 
which she admires greatly because of its 
dependability and ease of control. 





In addition to being an ideal family car, Mr. Fred C. Carr, president 
of the Exchange National Bank, says his Buick proves its business 
value to him almost every day. 





In this issue—Complete Information on New Buick Four-Cylinder Models 
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K MOTOR COMPANY 


THERE are five factors that should influence 
the buyer in the selection of his motor car. 
First of all, what are the manufacturer’s 
facilities and policies, as evidenced by the 
manufacturer’s standing in the industry? 

Second, what are the production plans 
and the system of manufacture? These are 
in:portant, for they bear on value received 
for money expended. 

Third, is the chassis mechanically correct 
in preserving the proper relation between 
power and load, comfort and safety, per- 
formance and durability ? 

Fourth, does the manufacturer furnish a 


body type exactly suited to the buyer’s 


‘ motoring requirements ? 


And, fifth, what is the extent of the 
manufacturer’s desire, once the car is 
bought to guarantee the owner uninterrupted 
transportation ¢ 

One would hardly be justified in purchas- 


ing a cat solely on the strength of one or 


even several of these factors. Only when the 


Sar 





MICHIGAN ~ |# 


For 1922—Eleven Valve-in-Head Models 


five are properly co-ordinated is true motor 


car efficiency found. 


Thorough consistency in all of these fac- 
tors is seen reflected in Buick for Nineteen 
Twenty Two. Manufactured in the efi- 
ciently organized Buick factory according to 
policies and principles that have been dis- 
tinctly Buick for twenty years, the new 
Buick reaches the highest pinnacle in its 


development. 


Critical and experienced motorists, who 
have in their own way considered these fac- 
tors, have found that the purchase Ofned 
Buick is an investment in a perfectly devel- 
oped, well engineered motor car, precisely 
manufactured and backed by authorized 


service. 


And each of the eleven models for Nine- 
teen Twenty Two has a particular range of 
usefulness, permitting any purchaser to select 
a Buick car exactly suited and equipped to 
serve him to the utmost limit of his demands 


for utility. 
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Volume Nine 


HE marriage of the Rey. Ethel- 
bert Stephens and Edna Car- 
deen, provided a nine days’ won- 
der in the respective worlds of bride 
and bridegroom. People in society 
wondered whether Edna was antici- 


pating her parson-husband’s eleva- — oe 


tion to a bishopric or merely evincing 
a desire to forsake a fashionable and 
artificial life. In Little Seachurch, 
the bridegroom’s parish, the news 
came as a shock. The villagers held up 
hands in amazement; the bridegroom’s 
mother clasped hers in prayer. 

Prior to the engagement, Edna and _ her 
mother had spent a summer month in Little 
Seachurch. On the first Sunday Edna heard 
the vicar preach. His gospel was unselfish- 
ness. She thought his face was the hand- 
somest she had ever seen. That and his elo- 
quence together, moved her. When he called, 
Edna was alone. She reverted almost at once 
to his sermon. 

“Tell me how I can be unselfish,” she said. 
“Tm such a frivolous, worldly person.” 

And he answered, in all seriousness, though 
to himself the thought came that such a 
dazzling creature as she was justified in her 
existence by her beauty alone. 

Before her stay was over, he had asked her 
for the most unselfish gift of all—herself. 
Five months after they were married. 

Only once had Edna touched on ways and 
means. 

“You know I haven’t a cent of my own, 
darling,” she informed him lightly. “Mother’s 
been dragging me round for three seasons on 
borrowed money, and she’ll have to lie low 
after my trousseau’s paid for. Are you 
afraid?” 

The Rev. Ethelbert looked in her eyes and 
was afraid only of her great beauty. It shook 
his soul. 

“Are you afraid to manage on two thousand 
a year?” he asked. “I will give you all I can. 
You know that.” 

“Then kiss me now.” 

That closed the subject. The wedding 
ceremony took place at a “smart”? church. 
The bride’s mother was wreathed in smiles. 
She was young enough in looks to be glad to be 
rid of an eclipsing daughter of the accusing 
age of twenty-six. 

Nobody noticed the bridegroom’s mother. 
In dove-colored grey, she knelt in her pew and 
prayed. Now and again she caught in profile, 
the face of the girl who was being made her 
son’s wife, and the chiselled features of the son 
who was severing the ties of a lifetime. They 
had always lived together. When all was over 
she went right out of the district, because she 
knew that married couples shake down best 
by themselves. 

But she left a letter to await Edna’s return 
from the month’s traveling. Edna, when she 
read it, burst out laughing, picked up ““Ma- 
jesty,” her little toy dog, and kissed him. 

“We'll look after old ‘Flannels,’ darling, 
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FLANNELS 


By Oliver Sandys 
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“We'll look after old ‘Flannels,’ darling, wont we?” she de- 
clared. “We'll never let him go out into the cold wind 
without warm wool next to his skin” 


won't we?” she declared. ‘‘We’ll never let 
him go out in the cold wind without warm 
wool next to his skin, and we'll call him 
‘Flannels’ always for the rest of his life.”’ 


That became her pet name for her husband 
and this was the letter that had inspired it. 


My dear Edna: This is only a scribble, dear, 
to wish you and my boy all happiness. He seems 
only a boy to me, because I have never been parted 
from him since he was a baby. That is a way with 
mothers, and no doubt later on you will have pre- 
cious understanding of it. 

Now that you are his wife, I know you will not 
mind my reminding you of something. Yo wag 
people, especially young people in love, are apt to be 
careless, and although Ethelbert is thirty-six, he 
needs looking after. You had a lot of servants to do 
things for you, and so it might not occur to you. I 
want you always to see that he wears a thick flannel 
vest in winter as well as a flannel shirt. He is liable 
to chills, and being a clergyman, having to go out in 
all weathers, I always used to keep a change of 
clothes ready for him on the hot-case. Will you do 
this for me, dear? You may think it a fussy old 
woman’s whim, but flannels are a real safe-guard, 
and men never look after themselves. Give my boy 
a kiss through his wife from his mother, 

Yours very affectionately, 
JANET STEPHENS. 

P.S.: In the winter a flannel round the waist is 
an excellent precaution against cold. I send you a 
recipe of a cake Ethelbert is fond of. It is quite 
easy to make. 


Edna crumpled the letter and recipe into 
a ball and sent them spinning across the 
room for the dog to chase. Then she replied 
in a tone of banter, but she did not mean to 


be unkind. 


My dear Mrs. Stephens: Of course “Flannels”—I 
call him that now—shall be looked after. But I 
really can’t undertake to dress him. He’s not a little 
boy. Thanks ever so much for good wishes. 
Yours affectionately, 
Epna STEPHENS. 
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Number Eight 


She wrote the surname large and 
plain, with a determined little dash 
underneath. It was her name now, 
and signified first rights in “Flannels.” 

Gradually her first love, which was 
really admiration, died down: her 
emotions cooled. ‘‘Flannels” adored 
her. But Edna was bored. She had 
no interests in the country. She 
missed her dances, dinners, theatres, 
and her own gay set. 

“Flannels” grew apprehensive at her paler 
cheeks, not guessing the cause. . 

“Youre not well, darling,’ he said solici- 
tously. 

Edna, combing Majesty’s silky coat with a 
silver comb, looked up. 

“T’m a little tired of the quiet, ‘Flannels,’ ” 
she answered. ‘“‘We’ve been married six 
months, and here’s winter coming and we— 
we haven’t had a single dissipation. I shouldn’t 
feel so cramped if I could get away sometimes. 
For instance’—her eyes brightened—‘“‘the 
Laceys have asked me to put in three weeks 
with them, and I could go without you if you 
can’t tear yourself away from your beloved 
parish and stuffy old women.” 

“It’s a question of money, dearest,” he 
answered quietly, wistfully, “I'd give you all 
the world if I had it.” 

“I don’t want that,’’she said fretfully, “only 
a little human enjoyment.” 

“How much could you do your visit to the 
Laceys on?” 

Edna’s tone grew more brisk. 
would cost a hundred dollars in all.” 

“Flannels” was making mental calculations, 
too, 

“Have you given away the money I allowed 
you for charity?” 

Edna colored and said she had not. 

“Well, suppose’’—he colored too, for in his 
love for her he was compounding with his 
conscience—‘‘suppose you use part of that? 
I'll try and find the rest.” 

“But, ‘Flannels,’ I haven’t got it. I—it’s 
gone. It was charity in a way—anyhow I 
bought two new frocks for myself, and a silver 
collar for Majesty. I thought you knew.” 

“Flannels” kept silent for a moment. He 
had always given his mother the charity 
allowance to apportion to the poor in her own 
way; he had assumed a capability on Edna’s 
part to relieve the needs of the parish. 

“No, I didn’t mean you to spend it that 
way,” he answered gently. “I ought to have 
explained, I expect. I thought you’d dole it 
out as you thought fit in coals and blankets 
and so forth for—God’s poor.” 

Edna looked angry. 

“*Flannels!’’”’ she exclaimed. “TJ never 
thought you would put other people’s needs 
before mine! Fancy, you’d rather see an old 
woman with coals than me in a new dress! 
We've two thousand a year; if you give away 
as well, how can you expect three people to 
manage?” 

“Three people?” There was a sharp, half- 
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tender note of interrogation in his voice. 
Perhaps there was another explanation of her 
pale cheeks and her lassitude. 

“Qh, I don’t mean that!” she shrugged. 
“TI mean you, and me and Majesty. That’s 
quite enough.” She held Majesty to her 
cheek. ‘Darlin’ ’iccle ting, I’d rather have 
you than a screamin’ ’iccle baby, wouldn’t I?” 
Majesty struggled from her arms to the floor, 
where he sat up and begged. He always 
thought of food when Edna showed affection. 

“T’]l manage your visit somehow,” ‘‘Flan- 
nels” told her. 

Three days later he gave her a hundred 
dollars, and with fresh roses in her cheeks 


from the long unused rouge-pot, Edna went 


to town, taking Majesty with her. She stayed 
away five weeks, and then wrote for fifty 
dollars more. She had been playing bridge, 
she said, and she was always unlucky at cards. 

“Flannels” had to make another budget, 
and contrive a new apportionment of their 
expenses. 

There would have to be an adjustment 
somewhere. Already Edna’s needs had eaten 
up half the amount apportioned to charity, 
and there was still her excursion to the city 
to be accounted for. ‘Flannels” had a horror 
of debt. He decided to docket his own allow- 
ance and to do without the holiday that year, 
at any rate. ‘It did not matter so very much 
as Edna would already have had hers. It did 
not occur to him to appeal to a better side of 
his wife’s nature, to the “unselfishness” she 
had once been so anxious to cultivate. He 
chivalrously reproached himself with not 
having enough to satisfy her needs and give 
her more of the luxuries that were her birth- 
right. He could see no flaw in his idol. 

As long as he could stint himself in small 
things he was quite willing and anxious to do 
so. He found it was quite easy to “do,” 
personally, on almost nothing at all. At the 
year’s end his accounts showed that he had 
only spent a hundred dollars on himself. In 
the following year his expenditure was still 
less. Edna, pale again, pined for the South. 
She said she could not stand a whole winter 
in Little Seachurch. Her lungs, she told 
“Flannels” were not over-strong, and Little 
Seachurch was bleak. Anyway, “Flannels” 
scraped the money together and sent her 
there. 

He might have sent for his mother to stay 
with him in Edna’s absence, but he did not do 
this for a very good reason. He knew that, 
mother-like, she might inquire into his ward- 
robe, and he had no wardrobe worth inquiring 
into. ‘“‘Flannels’”” woolen winter vests were 
things of the past. They had become house- 
hold flannels, as a matter of fact. Edna had 
bundled them out of his drawer one day 
with the remark: “These have shrunk to the 
size of babies’ vests. You must get some 
more,” and ‘“Flannels’” had not purchased 
any more because he could not pay for them. 
Even his outer garments were oldand shabby- 
looking, and half their former thickness. 
Edna teased him sometimes, and told him 
he did not care any more about his personal 
appearance. 

She came back in radiant health and spirits 
in February. She had struck up a rapid 
friendship while South with some people who 
now came to take her motoring. 

“T must have some money, ‘Flannels,’ 
please,” she said. “It’s for motoring.” 

“Flannels”’ thought she meant to buy a 
warm scarf or something for herself, and 
gave her the money. In his private 
accounts he had to strike out this item: 
“Three flannel shirts,” which he had 
intended ordering for himself that week. 
He had saved just that sum to pay 
for them. 
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Curtis Capitulates 
By Rita Weiman 


"HE fascinating account 


of a man’s adventure in 
attempting to discover the 
writer of a magazine story 
that gripped his heart 


strings. You will enjoy it. 


In Next Month’s Issue 


March was a fierce month. A lot of sickness 
was about, and “Flannels’’ covered miles, 
visiting and succouring his poor. He often 
wished Edna would come with him, but she 
refused point-blank to “district visit.” It 
wasn’t in her line, she said, and poor people 
offended her sense of smell. 

One night ‘“Flannels” came in very late. 
He had been called to the bedside of a dying 
parishioner, and had stayed till the end. It 
was pouring with rain. He had a long walk, 
and when he got in he was soaked to the skin. 
It was too late to make anything hot. Edna 
was reading in bed, and the servants were 
asleep. 

“Flannels” shivered all night. In the morn- 
ing he was in a high fever, and Edna, terrified 
of illness, bestirred herself and sent a hurry 
call for the doctor. 

The medical man looked grave when he 
came out of his patient’s room. 

‘He’s going to have a fight for it, Mrs. 
Stephens,” he said, grimly. “He'll need 
nursing night and day, and then you'll be 
lucky if you keep on earth one of the best men 
the Almighty seems to be making room for in 
Heaven.” 

He was brutally frank, but ‘‘Flannels” was 
an old friend of his, and the doctor had seen 
further than most people. The delirious vicar 
had been doing a queer sort of multiplication 
table while the examination was taking place. 


























“The last money I took from him was to buy—a motor-coat 


for a dog—that dog” 


August, 1921 


“One shirt for two dollars, three for five 
....Edna’s household accounts fifteen... . 
Lord, God, how shall I fit it in? Show mea 
way....No, Mrs. Grimes, ipecacuanha is not 
good for the chest—at least, all that quantity 
would make your baby sick; try hot camphor 
oil. My chest burns too. One shirt at six— 
Let me get up. I’ve got to take poor old 
Bunce’s funeral!” 

The doctor held on to him. 

“Drink this, dear old man,” he said authori- 
tatively. ‘You'll go to sleep, and when you 
wake up you'll have come into a fortune... . 
only you must lie still.” 

That quieted ‘Flannels.” 
fell asleep. 

Edna telegraphed for Mrs. Stephens. Not | 
much was said between the two women. | 
The mother took her place by her son’s bed- | 
side, and the wife did not usurp it. She had | 
forfeited her right. | 

In the awful hours when life was fought 
with death she came to know herself, and 
what she saw of the inner Edna was as ugly as 
her face was beautiful. She could not pray. 
She could not sleep. She could only think, 
think, and hate herself. 

It was thirty hours since “Flannels” had 
been taken ill. The doctor had been twice | 
that day. He was with him now. 

Edna paced up and down the room—hands 
clenched, haggard. 

Mrs. Stephens came in. The doctor was 
fighting single-handed with death now, for 
“Flannels” had no more fight left in him. 
In her hands the mother held a bundle of 
under garments. 

“Look, Edna,” was all she said, and spread 
them out. 

Edna looked and her heart turned to water. 
She had not seen the pitiful, worn-out, un- 
mended things before, but she ought to have. 

She heard Mrs. Stephen’s voice, gentle as 
her son’s, only heartbroken in tone, devoid of 
rebuke. 

“These seem to be the only shirts he has. 
He had been wearing thin cotton vests all this 
winter....He has no clothes, Edna. I thought 
you ought to know in case he gets w—.” 

She broke down completely. Majesty, out 
of his basket, came to her side, sniffing 
inquisitively. 

Edna pointed to the pampered pet. 

“You ought to know me as I am,” she said 
stonily. ‘‘I—I was never fit to be your son’s 
wife. I’m worse than anybody could believe. | 
The last money I took from him was to buy— 
a motor-coat for a dog—that dog. Oh, my 
God!” 

She covered her face with her hands. 

From the door the doctor beckon- 
ed to the elder woman. She joined | 
him outside. An hour later she} 
came back and fetched Edna. The| 
. girl was still crouched where she 

“, had left her, her face hidden. Long 
“* shudders shook her. Majesty, un- 
noticed, was sitting up and begging | 
for the sugar that always made him | 
sick. Mrs. Stephens spoke her name— 

‘““Edna—come!”’ 

Edna looked up. “You have come 
to tell me he is dead.... Then I 
have no right in his room... .he was 
yours—and mine. I lost him for us 
both. I~” 

“My dear, he’s better—better than 
we could have imagined—”’ 
“Better?” Her parched lips, bitten in her 
mind’s agony until they had bled, could hardly 
frame the words: “GOING TO LIVE?” | 

She tottered to her feet. With a choking. 
sob she went into her husband’s room. He 
was asking for her. 



























































Quite soon he 
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URRENT COMMENT 


By E.T. STRONG — General Sales Manager 














OR some time we have felt the de- 

mand for a four-cylinder motor car 

built to the same standard as the 
Buick six-cylinder car. Dealers and 
owners alike have virtually insisted 
that we manufacture a car with all the 
characteristics of Buick and with a four- 
cylinder motor, which in relation to the 
chassis, would have comparatively the 
same power, the same smoothness, the 
same flexibility, the same economical 
and dependable operation as the six- 
cylinder Valve-in-Head motor. 


Our engineers have accomplished all 
these things and we are now offering the 
motoring public the new Buick Four— 
a car of the same mechanical excellence 
as the Buick Six. 


And in this new car, those motorists 
who favor a four-cylinder automobile, 
which has its advantages and usefulness 
in meeting certain demands for utility, 
will find the means of gaining their 
ideal form of personal transportation. 
It is a car that has been designed and 
built especially for them just as the six- 
cylinder Buick is being manufactured to 
specifications that satisfy the vast ma- 
jority of owners who like better that 
type of car. 


HE new Four is a Buick in every 

respect—in mechanical excellence, 
which insures economical and dependa- 
ble performance, and in design and 
beauty, which insure comfort, con- 
venience and the pleasant satisfaction 
that comes from owning a_ well-ap- 
pointed and well-engineered motor car. 





While the car is new in the sense that 
we are placing it on the market for the 
first time, it is not new to us. We have 
watched it grow and develop here at the 
Buick factory and we have seen it tested 
and experimented with in all parts of 
the country under various climatic con- 
ditions. And we can say that it is a 
car that cannot be matched except by 
another Buick. In its performance, its 
gasoline mileage and tire mileage, its 
riding comfort, its ease of control—in 
all things a critical owner seeks in his 
motor car it is distinctly Buick. It is 
indeed worthy of carrying the Buick 
name-plate, the significance of which 
every new owner will appreciate and 
better understand the longer he drives 
his new Four. 


The new line of four-cylinder cars is 
strictly in accordance with Buick poli- 


cies. Two open and two closed body 
types are being built, each model em- 
bodying the Buick principle of motor 
design and component parts. Each 
model has a particular range of service- 
ability. Whether it is a roadster, tour- 
ing car, coupe or sedan the purchaser 
wishes, he will find that the model he 
buys will possess all the qualities that 
have characterized Buick from the time 
of the first Valve-in-Head motor car. 
For the beginning of the development 
of the new Four dates back to those 
early years when the foundation for 
Buick success was laid. 


P until a few years ago, you will 

perhaps remember, a four-cylinder 
car was an important part of our line. 
Thousands of the older models are still 
in use, serving owners everywhere in 
the true Buick manner. 


On pages twelve and thirteen of this 
issue, you will find views of some of 
these owners and their cars from one 
section of the country. And they tell 
what they know about Buick four- 
cylinder cars and what kind of service- 
ability has marked their ownership. 


Many of them, having heard about 
the new Four and fully realizing that it 
would be a Buick in every respect, have 
already ordered one of the new cars 
from the Buick dealer in their com- 
munity. 


And so, the new Buick Four can be 
considered as the latest member of a 
remarkable lineage of Valve-in-Head 
motor cars. It has been designed and 
developed by the same engineers who 
were responsible for the correctness of 
the former four-cylinder models and 
who are still devoting their time and 
efforts to the perfection and working 
out of Buick principles. 


FTER all, no company could be in 
a better position to manufacture 
successfully and economically a four- 
cylinder car than the Buick Motor 
Company. Think of the thousands of 
cars we have built in the past twenty 
years. Think of the experience we 
have had in this time. And such ex- 
perience is invaluable as a 
to designing and 
today. 


guide 


producing a car 


In addition to profiting by this engi- 
neering and manufacturing experience, 


the new Four will enjoy the advantages 
and facilities of the immense manu- 
facturing organization, which enable us 
to build such remarkable value into our 
product. The Four shares with the Six 
the progressive system of manufacture, 
wherein specialized workmen with the 
aid of special machinery become expert 
in performing individual operations and 
Wherein each succeeding operation 
follows naturally after the one that pre- 
ceded it until the various units and 
parts, perfectly balanced and properly 
related one to another, merge into the 
finished car. 


And a system of this nature, where 
accuracy and precision predominate, 
naturally means good manufacture. 
Buick is well-designed in the first place 
and, then, under the personal super- 
vision of the designing engineers, is 
manufactured exactly in accordance 
with specifications. 


To the purchaser of a four-cylinder 
car, these things should be of im- 
portance. Our engineering experience 
and our manufacturing facilities equip 
us to build the most into the new Buick 
Four. And the owner of a new Four 
will soon realize that we have succeeded 
in doing just that. 


HE in-built serviceability of the 

new Four, again like the Buick Six, 
will be backed by the nation-wide 
service organization, which will give 
the owner prompt and efficient serv- 
ice—the kind that will insure him 
the character of transportation he 
expects. 


On other pages of this issue you will 
find illustrations and descriptions of the 
four new models. You will note the 
beautiful, graceful lines of the cars and 
will no doubt be pleased by the general 
treatment, which retains the distinctive 
Buick character established by the 
Buick Six. 


The proportions of the car are exceed- 
ingly generous and you will find the new 
Four big in comfort, big in power, big 
in reliability and big in fuel and tire 
mileage. 


It will be favorite among owners who 
prefer cars of its type. For, like the 
Buick Six, it has been built to fill a need 
in the motoring world and it will bear 
its share of the responsibility of main- 
taining Buick prestige. 
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Buick Principles Applied to Valve-in-Head Four 


Make Car Unusually Serviceable and Economical 


TWENTY years’ experience in developing a car for long and consistent functioning 
has resulted in certain principles of design and construction, which have proven by 
time and use that they establish the correct relation in balance and proportion, per- 
formance and durability. And these successful principles have been applied directly 


to the new Buick Four, which, like the Buick Six, is a well-engineered machine—a 








collection of mechanical units, each correct in itself, yet co-ordinated and properly 
related to the other units. Some of the applications of these principles, that make the 


new Four so serviceable and economical in everyday service, are illustrated on these pages. 


The Powerful Buick Four Motor 


By appiyinc Buick principles of motor design to the new 
four-cylinder motor, surplus power and economy have 
resulted. Vibration, usual in four-cylinder engines, has 
been reduced to the minimum by extra long connecting 
rods and by a large three-bearing crankshaft. Large 
valves are used to insure full breathing capacity, which, 


in connection with the Valve-in-Head principle, give 
maximum horse power and efficiency. 

The cylinders are 33-inch bore and 434-inch stroke, 
providing a brake horse power of between 35 and 40. 

The new Four motor is automatically lubricated through- 
out, insuring positive lubrication and consequently less 


Power and Smoothness Result in Motor 


Tue sum of all the advantages of the Buick principle of 
motor design is more power and less gasoline consumption, 
more strength and more flexibility. These achievements, 
combined with properly weighted pistons and connecting 
rods, give the Four a remarkable measure of smoothness. 
Large valves are operated by noiseless adjustable push rods. 

The clutch is of the multiple disc dry plate type, requir- 
ing very light pedal pressure to operate. Its surfaces of 
special Buick design are of the right size to make it ex- 
tremely positive and gentle in engagement. 


wear on all working parts. 
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New Heat Control Increases Flexibility and Gasoline Mileage 


Wira the new automatic carburetor heat con- 
trol, ideal vaporizing conditions are obtained, 
as all the heat required for the proper handling 
of the car at low speeds and at the various 
ranges of speed is applied. 

This is accomplished by placing a valve in 
the exhaust line with pipes connecting to a 
large heat jacket on the carburetor. The 
valve in the exhaust line is connected to the 


throttle in such a manner as to force all of the 
exhaust gas around the carburetor at closed 
throttle and a decreasing amount of exhaust gas 
around the carburetor as the throttle is opened. 
The heat control is adjustable for various 
climatic conditions. In the view at the left, 
it is arranged to work satisfactorily under all 
normal temperatures throughout the year. 
In view in the center, the exhaust valve 


operating rod in the carburetor throttle 
lever is shown adjusted for extremely hot 
weather. This permits the exhaust valve to 
be partially opened when the carburetor throt- 
tle valve is closed, thereby forcing only a small 
amount of heat around the carburetor. 

If it is desirable to shut off all heat from the 
carburetor, this can be accomplished as in the 
view at the right, 
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Rigid Construction Marks Buick Chassis 


In THIs view note the rigid construction of the rear end of 
the chassis and the substantial gasoline tank and spare tire 
carrier mounting. All models are equipped with 31 x 4 
straight side cord tires, which are extra large for the weight 
of the car. Wire wheels are offered as optional equipment 
at difference in cost. The car is fully equipped with tools, 
spare rim and alemite grease gun. 


Distinctive Features Built into Chassis 


THE RADIATOR on the new Four is distinctly Buick in de- 
sign, being of the square cellular type, which permits easy 
and quick repair in case of injury. The semi-irreversible 
steering gear is fully adjustable for wear. The steering 
wheel is 17 inches in diameter. This view also shows the 
attachment of the new carburetor and heat control system, 
‘which properly vaporizes the fuel, 
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Chassis Contributes to Durability and Safety 


IN THIS view of the top of the new Four chassis, note the bridge-like con- 
struction, the reinforced sturdiness, the full expression of strength. It is 
not only made of the strongest materials, but it is also designed to get the 
full benefit of their strength. 

The frame is a deep channel section and is strongly reinforced with four 
cross members. Large corner gussetts add materially to the frame stiffness. 

The transmission is of the selective sliding gear type, three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse. The universal joint is of standard Buick construc- 
tion, being virtually an integral part of the transmission and automatically 
lubricated from the transmission. 

Note that all moving driving parts are enclosed. 

The reliable and efficient Delco ignition is used for starting and lighting. 

And the Four possesses the special third member construction. In the 
illustration, note the rods running from the driving shaft housing to the 
rear axle. 








Third Member Adds Strength to Chassis 


HERE is a view of the third member by itself, showing how 
it reinforces the rear axle. It is a superior type of construc- 
tion that eliminates all twisting or weaving in the rear axle, 
adding to the life and efficiency of the axle. 

The third member is peculiarly Buick in design and is an 
application of the principles that make Buick the standard 
of strength, power and economy. 

In the rear axle, all the weight of the car is carried on the 
axle tubes and only driving torque and a steadying of 
the wheels is taken by the axle driving shafts, 















Combined Power with Durability 


Tuis view of the motor, taken with the lower crank case 
removed, shows the unusually large crankshaft with its 
three main bearings, which are also unusually large. In a 
general way, this illustration gives an excellent idea of the 
strength built into the new Four motor. Designed in ac- 
cordance with correct principles, the motor is constructed 
to deliver its efficient power over a long period of time. 
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Sixes—for Nineteen Twenty Two 


A single, recognized standard of mechanical excel- 
lence is available for the purchasers of all six- 
cylinder Buick cars. The Buick principle of motor 
design and chassis construction, arrived at through 


twenty years’ unwavering fidelity to accepted 





engineering ideals, is embodied in three open and 


22-Six-44 Three Passenger Roadster 


#1495 four closed body types on the six-cylinder chassis. 


The mechanical excellence of the various 


ee ee ts ee 


nea = chassis units, properly related and balanced, 


7 4 


has been developed and proven by time and 
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ae use. And the different body types have 
22-Six-45 Five Passenger Touring 

$1525 been similarly developed to give each a 
certain scope to suit the needs of individual 


motorists. 


Except in body type or wheelbase, the 





22-Six-46 Four Passenger Coupe 


$2135 formance, in power, in well-proportioned 
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strength—in all the qualities that combine 


to characterize Buick serviceability. 






| 
seven six-cylinder models are equal in per- 


22-Six-47 Five 
$2435 





22-Six-48 Four Passenger Coupe 








$1735 





22-Six-50 Seven Passenj 
$2635 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES AR 




















Fours—for Nineteen Twenty Two 
The new four-cylinder Buick has been long in the 


making. It represents the same constructive advance- 
ment as the six-cylinder Buick, sharing the same engineer- 
ing experience, the same facilities of the immense Buick 
manufacturing plants, and the same competency of the 
gteat nation-wide ‘service organization. 
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Two open and two closed Buick Valve-in-Head motor in BEET ae Pgeee Bala 


models comprise the four- connection with an equally #1650 


cylinder line. Many vital distinctive Buick chassis mech- 
features are common to all anism. 

four models, such as conven- 

ience, comfort, power and 





genuinely gratifying perform- 


$1475 


ance resulting from the 


Cord Tires standard equipment 
on all models—Fours and Sixes. 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 





$975 





22-Four-34 Two Passenger Roadster 
$935 


BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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22-Four-34 Roadster 
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While this is intended for a two-passenger 
roadster, it can accommodate three comfort- 
ably, so roomy and spacious is the driving 
compartment. Ample storage space behind 
the seat, as well as beneath the rear deck, 








8 makes room for personal and business 
effects. With close fitting side and door 
h curtains, winter protection is afforded. 

} 

h 
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22-Four-35 Touring Car 






Liberally spaced, this touring car is remark- 
ably comfortable for five persons, even over 
unusually rough roads. With generous and 
deep seats and with the many Buick con- 





veniences, it is designed to cover a multi- 
tude of uses to which such a car is put. 





Snug- fitting curtains make it an_ ideal 





winter model. 
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22-Four-36 Coupe 


Citi 
OTT Creer 


Ch 


The interior of this beautiful three-passenger 
coupe is trimmed in a rich worsted material 
and the deep, heavily cushioned seats are 
arranged to provide the most comfortable 
position for driver and passengers. At the 
rear of the driver’s seat is storage space for 
small parcels and under the rear deck is 


larger space. 








22-Four-37 Sedan 


Ny 


This five-passenger sedan, like the coupe, is 
equipped with adjustable windshield visors, 
windshield cleaner, dome light, ventilating 
windshield, adjustable windows, and sunshades 
for the rear windows. Its rich appointments, 
combined with Buick mechanical excellence, 
make the most of this highly appreciated 


type of motor car, 
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Buick Valve-in-Head Fours of Other Years 


Continue to Serve in True Buick Manner 


BUICK reputation for economical and dependable service- 

ability has been largely built up during the past twenty years 

by the remarkable performance of Valve-in-Head four-cylinder 

cars, thousands of which are still in use. The same engineers, 

who designed the four-cylinder cars of other years, have given 

the best of their experience and skill to the development of 
the new Buick Valve-in-Head Four. 













“T purRcHASED this Buick in 1918, after it had 

been used for some time. It looks like new 

and runs like new,” says Mr. Glad Linda- 
mood, of Dover, Ohio 


Mrs. C. A. Cartson, of Barberton, Ohio, 
says she can always depend on this C-Four- 
24. Mr. Carlson is one of Barberton’s oldest 
Buick drivers, having purchased a Model 10 
in 1910 












“Tyrs Buick Four has been in continual use since 1917,” writes 
Dr. G. I. Goodrich, of Dover, Ohio, “It is still in good con- 
dition, but I am going to place my order for a new Buick Four” 













Mr. Jacon Baueu, Youngstown, Ohio, is 

waiting for a new Buick Four, as he has 

had such excellent service out of his 
D-Four-34 





“My four-cylinder roadster is on the job 
every day with an exceptionally low 
maintenance cost. I ama strong believer 
in ‘When Better Cars are Built, Buick 
Will Build Them,’ ” writes Mr. H. W. 
Woolf, of Alliance, Ohio 













& 


“Tux biggest little car I ever saw,’ says 
Mr. J. B. Nichols, civil engineer, of 
Lorain, Ohio 


“Wnat I like best about my Buick Four 
is its absolute reliability. It never fal- 
ters,” says Mr. Joseph Baker, of Lorain, “ wave owned six Buick cars since 1912 and this four-cylinder Buick, pur- 


m Jhio chased in 1917, is the banner car. I have driven it over 50,000 miles, using it See 
for bad roads and steep hills. My order is in for one of the new Buick 
Fours,” writes Dr. S. B. McGuire, of Dover, Ohio 













“Tne above picture of my car may be somewhat 
deceiving, however, its ability to perform has proven 
to me that no better four-cylinder car was ever 


“T wave been well satisfied with my Buick Four and 
my next car will also be a Buick,” says Mr. R. W. 


“Tr the new four-cylinder Buick provides the 
same serviceability and general satisfaction 


given by my car, I will be one of the first to place Austin, of Lorain, Ohio 
my order,”’ writes Mr. W. O. Dicken, Alliance, built,” says Mr. L. H. DeForest, president of The 
Ohio Lake Erie Foundry Company, Painesville, Ohio. “T 
i have driven it 55,000 miles and I know nothing but 


pleasant memories for the service it is rendering me” 





; ‘ fl A Mr. W. H. Barnes, of The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company e i 
Mz. Bes E. W OODWARD, of Columbus, Ohio, Youngstown, Ohio, says he would not think of giving up his a ea pelea Leek “ Vol Ohio, eth 
says that his E-Four-34 runs just as fine as ever 34, which he has driven 29,500 miles, until he is able to purchase a De a maga ees, hana ag Mearns het 
mon 


after many, many thousands of miles new Buick Four 
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“My E-Four-37 sedan has given me uninter- 
rupted service,” says Mrs. S. P. Outhwaite, of 
Columbus, Ohio 


Tus Buick Four was purchased in 1915, operated 200,000 

miles as a touring car, and then remodeled for a truck in 

1919 by Mr. F. J. Weigand, of Barberton, Ohio. “I have 

owned nine Buicks and am operating five at the present 

time. I would use nothing else in my business,’ Mr. 
Weigand says 


Henk is the family of Mr. Leo Rhodes, Kent, Ohio, who 
says that his Buick Four has not cost him a nickel for 
repairs 


Tue Valve-in-Head motor in this 1914 Buick Four, 
owned by Mr. O. H. St. John, R. F. D:, Burton, Chio, 


has never been taken down 


AutHouGH purchasing this Buick Four after it had 

seen considerable service, Mr. N. B. Canfield, Burton, 

Ohio, is more than delighted with the satisfactory 
results he has obtained 


“Ir the new Buick Four equals my E-Four-35,” 
says Mr. Chauncey H. Bates, of Minerva, Ohio, 
“T want one of the first cars on the market” 





Tuts E-Four-34, driven more than 37,000 miles, 
has never given Mr. Frank Hirshman, Zanesville, 


Ohio, any trouble 60,000 miles 








Miss Erne, Ausricut, of Massillon, Ohio, has 

driven this E-Four-37 sedan for two and one-half 

years, receiving such good service, that she says her 
next car will be a Buick also 


“Ir you want service, style and comfort, buy a Buick,” 
says Mr. i. W. Cogan, Minerva, Ohio, who is seen here 
with his family and his four-cylinder Buick 


Mr. G. W. Stumm, editor of The Painesville (Ohio) Lake County Herald, has 
owned three Buick Fours. “In my humble opinion,” he says, “the Buick 
Four is the best of the long and capable Buick line. It excels in all respects. = L c le C : V 
It is a fool-proof automobile.” He has driven his D-Four-34 more than Company, Zanesville, Ohio, uses his K-Four- 
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Mr. Byron T. Barcer, of Columbus, Ohio, 
says he has had 47,000 miles of very fine serv- 
ice from his D-Four-35 


“T nave had such good service from my D-Four-35 that 
I am waiting for a new Buick Four,” says Mr. C. E. 
Bell, of Columbus, Ohio 


Last summer, Mr. Steve Rice, of Massillon, Ohio, 

drove his Buick Four through the Cumberland 

Mountains and he says, “For mountain climbing, it 
has no equal.” 


Miss Dorothy Spencer, daughter of T. C. 
Spencer, R. F. D., Chardon, Ohio, has used this 
Buick for four years, driving back and forth to 
attend Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
The car has covered more than 95,000 miles 








Mr. E. H. Dunn, of The Crossman Har-!ware 


35 in covering the surrounding country in the 
interest of his business 





Tuts C-Four-25, owned by Mr. G. N. Hodges, 

R. F. D., Burton, Ohio, has been driven about 

60,000 miles. On trips to California and Mexico, 
the car has never failed Mr. Hodges 
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Dealer Loyalty of Value to Every Buick Owner 


TRETCHING across the country is the great 
Buick service organization devoted to the owner. 
With dealers working in such harmony and inter- 
preting the Buick policies with such faithfulness, the 
owner no matter where he may motor is bound to 
find the same courteous attention he receives at home. 


Recommends Buick Policies 
to Dealers and Owners 


HAVE been a Buick dealer for ten years,”’ 
I writes Mr. John G. Meyers, of Champaign, 
Illinois. . “I gave up two other contracts 

to represent the Buick. 

“T am glad to say that I am an exclusive 
Buick dealer. 

“The policy of the Buick Motor Company 
covering both dealer and owner is the best of 
any company I have ever done business with. 

‘“‘Unhesitatingly I reeommend the Buick to 
any one contemplating entering business as a 
dealer, and as the best car, dollar for dollar 
value, on the market today for any one desir- 
ing motor transportation.” 


Buick Value Sells Dealer 


E are exclusive Buick dealers because 
we have such confidence in the Buick 
that we cannot conscientiously recommend 
anything other than a Buick for such complete 
satisfaction and for such a great return on 
money invested,” writes the Mattoon Buick 
Sales Company, of Mattoon, Illinois. 
“The policy of the company is fair and 
square and the whole organization is most 
efficient and pleasant to do business with.” 


Contract is Real Asset 


AM handling Buick cars’ exclusively 
because I know of their value and worth 


in the way of satisfaction, economy and 
durability,” writes Mr. C. E. Beem, Buick 
dealer in Shelbyville, Tllinois. 

“With Buick service stations located at 
nearly all points, Buick owners are enabled to 
ybtain prompt and efficient service at all 
imes. These things make me feel that a 


Buick contract is a real asset to any dealer.” 


Proud to Sell Product he Has 
complete Confidence in 


T is commonly known that the "uick stands 

out as the car par excellence in its class 
both from the standpoint of first cost and the 
uninterrupted service so commonly sxnown 
among Buick owners. As a conscientious 
business man I am proud to sell a product that 
[ have complete confidence in,” writes Mr. 
Ralph W. Bear, Buick dealer in Monticello, 
Lilinois. 


Success depends on Dealer and 
Buick Policies 


E believe that no better policy could 
be adopted than the policy of the Buick 
Motor Company, which we are closely follow- 
ing and which meets with our entire 
approval,” writes Mr. Burton H. Lynch, of 
Lynch & Lynch, Buick dealers in Monroe, 
Wisconsin. 
“We believe the success of a Buick dealer 
depends entirely upon himself and how he 





applies Buick policies to his business. In 
doing this we feel absolutely certain that we 
will have the privilege of signing yearly 
contracts just as long as we are willing and 
ready to co-operate, and in so doing we will 
build up and strengthen our own organiza- 
tion.” 


Favors Buick Policies Governing 
Sales and Service 


OR at least twelve years we have been 

Buick dealers,’ writes Mr. Henry M. 
Birrenkott, of the National Buick Auto 
Company, Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin, “and we 
have always been satisfied by the manner in 
which the Buick Motor Company has con- 
ducted business with us. 

“We are satisfied with the Buick contract, 
which we have signed each year, and with the 
sales and service policy. 

“And we know that we can sign each year 
if our business is conducted along the lines 
of the Buick Motor Company’s policies.” 


Praises One-Year Guarantee 


E are exclusive Buick dealers for several 

reasons, the chief of which is—we believe 
so thoroughly in the Buick car, its dollar for 
dollar value,” writes C. Drysdale & Son, of 
Blue Mound, Illinois. 

“The Buick Motor Company is certainly 
fair on parts and guarantee of the car and we 
thoroughly believe in the policy of requiring 
each dealer to stock a sufficient quantity of 
parts to enable him to give prompt service 
to Buick cars in emergencies.” 


Likes Buick Contract Terms 


Y contract with the Buick Motor Com- 

pany extends from year to year,” says 
Mr. Zala Baldwin, of the Madison Buick 
Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 

“A longer or shorter period is not necessary, 
for if proper efforts are put forth to handle 
the Buick, a different contract would be of no 
material benefit. A dealer’s efforts only are 
necessary to promote the welfare of both the 
factory and himself. 

“All of my dealings with our distributors 
have been most satisfactory.” 


Relation with Distributors 
highly Satisfactory 


WANT to say that the relation between the 

distributors of Buick cars and ourselves, 
the dealer, has certainly been pleasant and 
satisfactory,” writes Mr. W. Edw. Jackson, 
of the Jackson-Rodgers Buick Company, 
Santa Rosa, California. 

“While we do not deal direct with the 
factory, the company’s policies are followed 
out by the distributors. If our relations in 
the future prove out as satisfactory as they 
have been in the past, we will always be 
tickled to death to handle Buick cars exclu- 
sively.” 


The loyalty of dealers springs from their knowl- 
edge of the worth of the Buick product and their 
confidence in the Buick Motor Company. And such 
loyalty is of great significance to the owner who ex- 
pects the most in uninterrupted transportation. It is 
the message in the following letters from dealers. 


Exclusive Buick Dealer Gives 
his Reasons for Policy 


E wish to go on record as Buick 

boosters,” writes Mr. L. A. Knotts, of 
Knotts-Mitchell Company, “‘and also to go 
on record recommending the Buick as the car 
of its class, from both the dealer’s and buyer’s 
standpoint. 

“Of course, we are exclusive Buick dealers, 
because we experience less difficulty in sell- 
ing Buick cars exclusively. 

“The Buick one-year guarantee and the 
Buick organization are of the highest type. 
We have always been treated fair and are 
proud of our Buick contract.” 


Dealer Concentrates on Selling 
Buick Valve-in-Head 


FTER fourteen years of fairly successful 
business selling cars, during which time 
I have handled Buick as well as at various 
times high priced cars, a tractor and truck, I 
have firmly made up my mind there is no 
ordinary sales organization big enough or 
strong enough to handle more than one line 
of cars to advantage,” writes Mr. A. H. 
Drysdale, Buick dealer in Decatur, Illinois. 
Mr. Drysdale also adds that by concentrat- 
ing on Buick and by serving Buick owners 
exclusively he has increased his volume of sales 
more than he would have been able had he 
represented a half dozen or so manufacturers. 


Buick Excellence Satisfies 
Dealer and Buyers alike 


E are and have been exclusive Buick 

dealers for several years,” writes Bren- 
neman & Ekin, of Carlock, Illinois. ‘‘The 
Buick has always given us excellent service 
and is not only satisfactory to ourselves but 
to all of our customers as well. This makes 
it very unnecessary for us to have the agency 
for any other car.” 


This Dealer would be Satisfied to 
Operate without Contract 


E believe that the basis of all business 

‘irrespective of what a contract may be 
is one of mutual confidence, and when that 
confidence is lost a contract is of very little 
value,” writes Mr. W. H. Hathaway, of the 
Hathaway Buick Company, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 

“The writer wishes to state that he would 
feel perfectly satisfied to handle Buick cars 
without any contract whatsoever, feeling that 
the Buick Motor Company is so fair in its 
methods of dealing with its dealers that we 
could figure on receiving a square deal at all 
times. 

“We are certain that we are not alone in our 
opinion of the fairness of Buick contracts 
as a number of dealers have expressed their . 
confidence to us.” 
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Why the Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motors 
Have Always Concentrated on One Type of Design 


OR twenty years everybody has known 

that Valve-in-Head means Buick. 

And that is because since the time of the 
very first Buick car, Buick engineers have 
adhered to the one principle of motor design 
for which Buick has since become famous. 

Experimental work with motors was done 
by the Buick organization early in its history, 
at which time there were three types of motor 
design advocated by engineers: the Valve-in- 
Head, the L-head and the T-head. Buick 
engineers, however, believed firmly in the 
Valve-in-Head motor because of their experi- 
ence in building marine motors of that type 
and because its simplicity formed a logical 
basis for development work. 

So, satisfied at the start with the correctness 
of the Valve-in-Head design, the engineers 
through ceaseless research and experimental 
work have improved the original Valve-in- 
Head motor season after season, moving 
forward each year with a definite principle of 
design as the central point. 

Underneath the hoods of the many old four- 
cylinder Buick cars still in service will be 
found a Valve-in-Head motor, which com- 
pared with the motor in the new Buick Four 
may at first seem odd. But both the old and 
the new Fours are fundamentally Buick for 
they are built around the Valve-in-Head 
principle. 

The transition during the last decade has 
been a gradual, consistent development rather 
than a startling departure from accepted 
standards. 

Concurrent with the growth of the car have 
been the steady increase in Buick popularity 
among motorists and the development of a 
Buick dealer organization that now virtually 
reaches into every nook and corner of the mo- 
toring world. 

Buick serviceability and service have gone 
forward hand in hand. The car has literally 
performed its way into the heart of motorists 
and Buick dealer service has gained the lasting 
favor of drivers everywhere. The more 
knowledge of motors has spread, the greater 
has become this Buick popularity until today 
the Buick Valve-in-Head motor stands for a 
correct principle of design developed to an 
unusually high degree. 

It is significant that the fundamental princi- 
ple of design has remained unchanged in the 
Buick motor after all these years. Each 
season since motor cars were first introduced 


In this type of motor, with two valve 
pockets, there is 20 percent more water 
jacketed space, which means a 20 percent 
loss of heat, due to its escape into the 
This means a 20 percent 


water jackets. 
loss of power. 




















Valve-in-Head 


The Buick Valve-in-Head principle means 
more perfect combustion, quicker ignition 
and smaller loss of heat through water 
jackets; in other words, more power with 
less gasoline consumption. 


has found some new type of motor or motors 
placed before the public, with different ar- 
rangements of cylinders, valves or other 
working parts. 

Not that the Buick motor today is the same 


as the original Buick motor. It is the de- 
velopment of that original motor into a refined 
and powerful mechanism—as different as a 
perfect rose from the wild flower from which 
it was developed. 

But the fundamental principle is the same. 
That was the big working basis that made the 
development possible. 


In discussing internal combusion motors, it ’ 


is first necessary to get firmly fixed in mind 
that they are all heat engines. 

So, as far as the motor is concerned, a gallon 
of gasoline represents so many heat units, and 
the greater the percentage of these heat units 
that can be converted into actual working 
power, the greater the efficiency—or economy 
—of the motor will be. 

In engineering terms, this principle is known 
as thermal efficiency. 

Unfortunately, it is impracticable to use all 
of the heat generated in such a motor for 
power, because, unless some means of cooling 
the motor is used the heat soon becomes so 
great as to be destructive. 

So, in making the cylinder castings, water 
passages are cast around the cylinders in such 
a manner as to allow the excess heat to escape 
through the cylinder walls into the water, 
which in turn is cooled by the radiator on the 
front of the car. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the less 
water jacketed space there is in a motor, the 
greater the thermal (heat) efficiency will be, 
because a smaller area of the cylinder walls 
and combustion chamber will be exposed to 
the cooling influence of the water. 

This brings us to the biggest reason for the 
Valve-in-Head design, because the arrange- 
ment of the valves permits of a smaller, more 
compact combustion chamber than is possible 
in either the L-head or T-head type. 








To make this statement still clearer, it 
should be understood that in all cases, both 
inlet and exhaust valves form a part of the 
combustion chamber, where the heat is great- 
est, and in consequence it is necessary to 
water jacket the valve chambers as well as the 
tops and sides of the cylinders. 

In the L-head motor there is a large pocket 
on the side of each cylinder in which the valves 
are located. This pocket is water jacketed. 

In the T-head motor, there is a pocket on 
each side of the cylinder, one containing the 
inlet valve and the other the exhaust valve. 
These pockets also are water jacketed. 

In the Valve-in-Head motor there is just a 
plain, unbroken cylinder with the valves 
located in the head of the cylinder. And as 
the space is already water jacketed, it follows 
that the Valve-in-Head type affords the mini- 
mum of water jacketed space that is possible 
to be secured for any given size of cylinder. 


Now, if we regard our gasoline as so many 
heat units, it is quite apparent that the less of 
these heat units that are wasted through the 
water jacketed surfaces, the more of them will 
be left in the form of actual, usable power 
directed against the pistons. 

Then, because the large valves in the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor are located in a straight 
line above the pistons, the dead exhaust gases 
are quickly and easily expelled through them 
at the conclusion of the working stroke, 
instead of being forced around corners and 
downward through a much larger chamber, as 
in the L-head and T-head types. And the 
combustion during each working stroke is 
much more perfect in the Buick motor because 
the incoming charges are purer. 

The net results of these main characteristics 
of design are to give the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor more perfect combustion than other 
types of motors, a quicker ignition of the 
charge and a smaller loss of heat through the 
water jackets. The sum of these advantages 
is more power with less gasoline consump- 
tion. 

Buick engineering laboratories are equipped 
with every kind of scientific apparatus for 
making accurate comparisons as far as differ- 
ent types of motor car units are concerned, and 
from the results of tests Buick engineers are 
satisfied that the Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
is unequalled for size in power, economy and 
general all-around efficiency. 


L-Head 


In this type of motor there is 15 percent 


more water jacketed space, due to the 

necessity of water jacketing the valve 

pocket. This type of construction means 

a 15 percent loss of heat, which is the same 
as power. 
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Bach dot on this map 
indicates the location of 
a Buick Service Station 


What Service Means 
to the Buick Owner 


BUICK dealers are working with such thorough co-opera- 
tion, that a Buick owner, whether he is traveling about 
the country or using his car in his own community, 
seldom has to fall back on strangers for service. 

Authorized service is characterized by three things: 
promptress, efficiency and courtesy. 

Promptness in serving the Buick owner rests on the 
preparedness of the dealer and his close connection 
with the Buick branch or distributor for his territory. 

Efficiency in serving Buick owners comes from ex- 
cellent equipment and generous facilities to serve. 

Courtesy is characteristic of Buick service mainly be- 
cause of the unusually high caliber of the men in the 
sales and service organization. 

While the qualities that combine to establish Buick 
in-built serviceability make the need for Buick service 
facilities the exception rather than the rule, authorized 
service is always at hand to safeguard these qualities 
to such a degree that owning a Buick is possessing the 


means of uninterrupted transportation. 


aE 


The Buick Creed 


A Buick automobile must be so built that it will, 
at all times and under all circumstances, give the 
owner uninterrupted use of his investment. 


Every Buick owner is entitled to, and will 
receive, prompt and efficient service—the kind 
that will insure him the motoring pleasure he 
expects. 

Buick reputation, so pre-eminently firm and 
fair, was not won by chance, but is due to the 
policy established with the production of the first 
Buick car and so consistently adhered to ever 
since—that of giving the owner the maximum of 
service for the minimum of cost. 


No matter what its price, a Buick car must and 
will give the maximum of that service for which 
it was intended, and must bear its proportion of 
the responsibility of maintaining that high prestige 
which Buick cars have attained. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Flint, Michigan 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Some Time 


Last night, my darling, as you slept, Some time, when, in a darkened place 
I thought I heard you sigh, Where others come to weep, 

And to your little crib I crept, Your eyes shall see a weary face 
And watched a space thereby; Calm in eternal sleep; 

Then, bending down, I kissed your brow— The speechless lips, the wrinkled brow, 
For, oh! I love you so— The patient smile may show— 

You are too young to know it now, You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. But some time you shall know. 


Look backward, then, into the years, 
And see me here to-night— 

See, O my darling! how my tears 
Are falling as I write; 

And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago— 

You are too young to know it now, 


But some time you shall know. 
—Eugene Field 
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HE train rocked com- 
fortably, dazzling sun- 
light streamed down 


upon brilliant green farm- 
lands, and Curtis was speed- 
ing New Yorkward from his 
place in Westchester County 
for the purpose of closing a 
deal that would mean a for- 
tune. 

Yet he didn’t look happy. 
He slapped together the 
pages of the magazine he’d 
been reading, and let it slide 
to the floor. 

“Sentimental 
muttered. 

The little old man at his 
left had been snoring. Now 
he bounced up like a ball, 
and blinked reproachfully. 
Curtis made no attempt to 
apologize. 

What the deuce had made 
him read the article, any 
way? The bare caption 
should have halted a sane 
man. “The Soul of an Old 
Maid!” Now, wasn’t it laugh- 
able? He’d read the thing 
through not once, but twice. 
It haunted him. Words, 
thoughts, whole sentences 
blurred across his vision. 
And why? He moved un- 
easily, glancing at the gray 
little figure beside him. The 
old man was vigorously wip- 
ing his spectacles. On his 
wizened knee lay the mag- 
azine Curtis had tossed aside, 
and its pages revealed “The Soul of an Old 
Maid.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he observed, “I 
took your book from the floor without the 
slightest intention of reading. But this 
article,’—he held up “The Soul of an Old 
Maid.” 

“You find it interesting?” Curtis vouch- 
safed. 

“Not only that,—but honest. Goes straight 
to the heart, let me tell you. Have you read 
ge 

Curtis evaded direct confession. 
title seemed to me utter twaddle.” 

“Well, perhaps. Ill-chosen,—let us put it 
that way. No doubt the author is not even 
responsible for it. The world today is drunk 
with sensationalism,” he fairly spat out the 
word, “‘all the grand-stand tricks to catch the 
eye. But this—this rings with sincerity. 
Just a confession of pent-up energies denied 
the only outlet that is woman’s natural right. 
I tell you, it makes one feel what a fine mate 
some man has lost.” 

Curtis beamed suddenly on the little old 
gentleman. That last thought had flashed 
meteor-like through his own brain as he read. 


y? 


slush!” he 


“The 





Curtis Capitulates 


By Rita Weiman 








“You find it interesting?” Curtis vouchsafed. “Not only that, but honest.” 


Yet being a bachelor in the prime of—no, 
let’s be frank, Curtis had already passed half 
his century run—he would have admitted 
to crime sooner than sentiment. 

“You'll notice,” he smiled patronizingly, 
“the article’s not signed.”’ 

“A woman of this true type would not 
resort to the subterfuge of a nom de plume,” 
the other rejoined with a jerky nod. “Neither 
would she give her name. Natural modesty 
prevents it.” He rose as the train shot 
underground, picked up the magazine, and 
extended it, still open. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ Curtis waved it waside. 

Five minutes later he stopped to buy another 
copy of the magazine. At his hotel that night 
he read the article a third time. 

And then, without an instant’s hesitation 
he sat down at his desk and wrote a line to the 
editor. In as casual a manner as possible, he 
asked the name and address of the woman 
responsible for ““The Soul of an Old Maid.” 

There was no usedenyingit. The woman’s 
cry of loneliness, echoing from first page to 
last, had pierced the wall of his bachelordom. 

Rather haltingly, she had confessed to a 
soft-toned Madonna beauty frequently ad- 


mired, but seldom ardently 
sought. His imagination pro- 
ceeded at once to busy it- 
self with a mental picture. 

Hair soft brown, slightly 
streaked in silver, of course. 
Eyes perhaps blue, more 
likely deep gray. And lips 
—who would dare to vis- 
ualize a mouth which could 
voice the heart-cry of that 
last paragraph: 


Laugh, oh men, if you 


must! But the most 
tragic figures in life 
are we women who 


have for companions 
the spectre of a love 
we've never known, the 
ghosts of children un- 
born. 


Curtis was himself hand- 
some, though inclined to 
the portly. Women to him 
had been at best an amuse- 
ment, at worst a nuisance. 
From the past of dead loves, 
no ghost arose to whom he 
could inscribe an epitaph 
of sleepless nights. No 
woman had roused his curi- 
osity sufficiently to hold his 
interest. 

And now his maiden-days 
were over. He enjoyed the 
somewhat monotonous ease 
of a country gentleman. His 
trips to New York were of 
short duration, occasioned 
only by the persistent call of 
business. But this time he took a suite at 
the Holland House and settled down for a 
stay in town. For the first time he was 
considering a woman seriously, for the first 
time the picture held charm. He wanted to 
be mothered. He wanted, not a frivolous girl 
who’d ask to be amused, but the woman 
capable of a devotion grown rich through 
denial. 

With impatience he waited a reply from the 
magazine. Arrived, a thin blue envelope 
containing several terse, sharp sentences. 
The editor politely informed him that the 
policy of the magazine barred the giving of 
information relative to its contributors. 

The following day Curtis paid a visit to the 
editorial offices. Everything about the rooms 
was immensely modern. The desk at which 
one filled out a slip stating name and business; 
the half-walls partitioning private offices from 
a reception room rich in Oriental rugs, and 
deep, leather-cushioned chairs. 

The editor looked like the captxin of a 
football eleven. He entered the room with 
long, easy stride, and proceeded to perch 
himself comfortably on a corner of the central 
table. Curtis looked him over. Big of chest 
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and shoulder, he wore the dignity of his office 
as indifferently as he carried his blue serge sult. 

“I ‘have here,” Curtis began, somewhat 
stiffly taking the thin blue envelope from his 
pocket, “your refusal to grant a very simple 
request of mine.” 

“Um, yes, relative to the ‘old maid’ story, 
isn’t it? We’ve sent out a couple of dozen 
within the past few weeks.” 

His unconcern rasped Curtis. 

“I have adequate reason,” he pursued 
abruptly, “for asking the author’s name and 
address.” His tone was peremptory. 

“Step in here, please,” the editor 
darted a look over the paper in his 
hand. He pushed forward a chair and 
sat down. 

“Can you give me an idea,” he 
asked, swinging about, “of the nature 
of your business with the party in 
question?” 

“T cannot,” answered Curtis de- 
cisively ““The matter is a personal one 
entirely.” 

The editor looked up quizzically, 
then down. He pulled out a drawer of 
the desk, and from it took a batch of 
letters. “‘I have here,’’ he meditated, 
“some thirty proposals of marriage 
for the lady. We can grant no favors. 
They rest altogether with her,—”’ he 
stopped short, a puzzled look veiling 
the good humor of his boyish face. 

Curtis leaned over the desk. 

“Young man,” he ripped out, “I’ve 
had enough puppy impertinence. I 
asked the author’s address because—” 
he searched hastily for some way 
to uphold self-esteem. “I’d like to 
procure some of it for a Western mag- 
azine I have an interest in, and 
thought you’d be the man—”’ 

The editor had sprung up at the first 
words, his jaw coming forward om- 
inously. At the last, he reseated him- 
self. “Sorry,” he put in quickly. 
“T misunderstood. You said ‘per- 
sonal,’ so I took it—” He interrup- 
ted himself. ‘Anything I can do, of 
course, but I’m not at liberty to give 
the name.” 

“You know 
Curtis was wary. 

“Naturally I know who gets the check.”’ 

“Then you can—”’ 

“Tell you what I'll do.” He glanced up, 
eyes measuring Curtis with disconcerting 
sharpness. “Send a letter here—addressed 
to me. Phelps is the name, Arthur Phelps, 
and I’ll see that it’s forwarded, reaches the 
right hands. Fair enough, that, eh?” 

Curtis, seeing no alternative, agreed with 
apparent indifference. 

That night he wrote a very guarded letter. 
Began it “Dear Madam,” and ended with 
“Very truly yours.” Saying merely that 
her style of writing interested him, he added 
that should she agree to an interview, it might 
prove advantageous to both. Then he sat 
back pleased. He had foiled—and fooled— 
that editor-boy! 

A week later came the answer. It was on 
heavy white paper, penned in a delicate, 

rather timid hand. Curtis liked the writing. 
It was modest and sincere, even reticent. 
And so was the letter: 


New York, Apr. 16th. 





it— authentically?” 


Mr. John Curtis, 
Holland House, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 

I’ve hesitated a long time _ before 
answering your note. Mine is a difficult 
position. If, before I consent to an inter- 
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view, I might know just why you want to 
see me, it would be easier to decide. 
Don’t think me distrustful, please. But 
my way of life makes me fear the world, 
the constant possibility of ridicule. Dm 
sure you'll understand. 


That was all. She gave no address, re- 
questing that he send his reply care of General 
Delivery. Her signature was “Martha 
Fleming.” 


“Martha!” 


It was old-world, gentle. It 








“My dear child,” Curtis began, “don’t, don’t be frightened.” 


held all the colors Curtis had painted into 
visions of her. He answered immediately. 


I appreciate your reticence, but still 
urge an interview. There are certain 
matters difficult to discuss on paper. I 
am neither trifler nor scoffer. You might 
judge me both were I to tell you my 
reasons for desiring most earnestly to 
know you. That risk I will not take, 
but assure you of my sincerity, just as I 
feel yours. 

Faithfully, 
John Curtis. 


The letter that came from her within the 
next few days, was consistently evasive. One 
could see it had been written, breath bated, 
shock at the unconventionality of the whole 
procedure making her very pen quiver. But 
Curtis would not have had it otherwise. Its 
novelty seized hold, its possibilities gripped 
him. He postponed his return to the country. 
He wrote regularly, careful always to avoid 
personalities that might label the affair cheap 
or sentimental. His letter-courtship held the 
soul of dignity. Above all things, he must 
not offend her sensibilities. 

After four weeks, when some twenty-five 
letters had been exchanged, Curtis flung dis- 
cretion to the winds. Why not? It was|Spring. 

“Do you know what you're doing?” he 
wrote in haste at last. ‘“‘You’re closing the 
door on what may be golden opportunity. 
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No need to explain why we should meet. 
You spoke of loneliness, stripped your soul in 
that magazine article. Don’t try to hide it 
now from one who'd give only the respect 
your honesty has warranted. It is evident 
you know little of men. Otherwise, you’d be 
willing to trust me now.” 

And her answer, flurried with a thrill of 
joyous fear: 


“Can’t you see, I’m afraid I wouldn’t 
dare take the initiative? Let me have 
my little romance unmarred, 
something to fill the years. It’s 
more than I expected. The ordeal 
of meeting you now, of arranging 
the day, the hour,—oh, I couldn’t 
bear it. Don’t you see that it’s 
impossible for me? If such a thing 
should ever come about through 
chance,— but how different that 
would be, how in keeping with the 
unconventionality of all this. 

‘No, we must leave it to Fate. 
And, meanwhile, each of us has to 
cherish an ideal more beautiful, 
perhaps, than reality could ever 
be.” 


Curtis read the letter at breakfast, 
while eggs and coffee grew cold. 

Suddenly two sentences bolted out 
of the page. “I wouldn’t dare take 
the initiative,” and—‘“If such a thing 
should ever come about through 
chance.” Of course, that was it. He 
was to take the initiative. He was 
to find the way. Her subtle insin- 
uation had not escaped him. 

Plans of various forms and sizes 
crowded into his mind. Each was 
discarded. No material means of 
identification, that was the rub. And 
“Martha Fleming, General Delivery,” 
had continued to be her address. 

“Martha Fleming, General—” 
Curtis sprang to his feet. One of 
her letters had mentioned the de- 
lightful anticipation of her trips to 
the Post Office each afternoon. That 
was the place to find her! 

A little before two o’clock, Curtis 
made posthaste for the headquart<rs of Uncle 
Sam’s mail. He felt the stimulus of a boy 
meeting his first tryst. 

Entering the somber gray building at Park 
Row and Broadway, he was directed to the 
General Delivery. After a few moments’ 
wait, he started to walk slowly up and down. 
It became, of a sudden, ridiculously like callow 
youth and stolen meetings. He wondered if 
he looked foolish. 

He had spent over an hour on parade and 
enthusiasm was rapidly beginning to dampen 
under the wet blanket. 

“Miss Fleming’s mail, please,” he heard 
suddenly. Curtis veered about. 

Before the window he had just passed, stood 
a young woman in modish blue tailored suit 
and jaunty turban. An instant later, a letter 
the one Curtis had written the night before, 
was pushed under the barrier. She glanced at 
it, shoved it into her handbag, and was gone. 


Curtis gasped as he hastily followed. Ina 
breath it had all happened. No necessity to 
prove identity, no questions asked. Anyone, 
it appeared, who called for mail could get it. 
And a girl of twenty-four or five had lightly 
appropriated Martha Fleming’s. 

Panting, as in her trail he boarded a north- 
bound Broadway car, he settled down to re- 
consider. No, evidently, this was not her 
first visit to the Post Office. The man in 
charge seemed to (Continued on page 12) 
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HE auspicious reception given 

the new Buick Four has been one 

of the outstanding features of the 
present motoring season. Wherever 
the car has been exhibited, motorists 
have gathered to inspect and study 
this latest development of Buick engi- 
neering principles. Not only has the 
comment been highly favorable, but the 
desire to own and drive one of the new 
models on the part of so many has been 
turned into orders, the volume of which 
is remarkable. 

Desire to own one of the new Fours 
springs from any number of interesting 
things, the sum of which would be the 
all-around quality of the car. 

You can see quality in the lines and 
finish of the Four and you know that 
there is quality beneath the hood be- 
cause of the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor. You know there is quality in 
every other mechanical part when you 
understand that each is of Buick design 
and built to the Buick standard of 
excellence. 


UALITY is there! It is there be- 
O cause the Four, while a new car 
in so far as the outside motoring world 
is concerned, has been built on the past 
performance of Buick Fours and Sixes— 
performance that dates back to the 
first Valve-in-Head motor car. It is 
quality of proven worth. It is quality 
that exists in the car and not on the 
draughtsman’s drawing board or in the 
designer’s fancy. 

The new Four has not only been built 
on the performance records of Buick 
Fours of other years, but it has also 
been built on the established per- 
formance of the Buick Six. In other 
words, we have applied to the Four the 
principles that have made the Six 
known for its practical serviceability, 
its dependability and its economical 
operation. Asaconsequence, the Four is 
as equally sound mechanically as the Six. 

This adaptation of Buick principles 
means, as we said last month on this 
page, that the new Four in its per- 
formance, its gasoline mileage and tire 
mileage, its riding comfort, its ease of 
control—in all things the critical owner 
seeks in his motor car, is distinctly Buick. 

We know these things because we 
have satisfied ourselves regarding them. 
And as manufacturers, are the 
hardest ones to satisfy, the most critical 
to examine a new model, the most try- 
ing in our demands, because we are 


we 


vigilant in guarding the reputation 
which Buick has earned. Our faith in 
Buick designers and engineers is equal- 
led by our faith in the performance of 
the car itself. We are positive that the 
new Four is worthy of carrying the 
Buick name-plate. 


F you have not yet had the pleasure 

of inspecting the new Four, we sug- 
gest that you make it a point to go over 
the car carefully the first opportunity 
you have. Compare it closely with 
other Fours on the market. *Notice 
how thoroughly Buick principles have 
been applied to the four-cylinder job 
throughout. 

The motor is of the Buick Valve-in- 
Head type, resulting from both our 
understanding of what a four-cylinder 
motor should be and our long engineer- 
ing experience in building motors to 
meet specific requirements. Vibration 
is reduced to a minimum. ‘This is ac- 
complished by extra long connecting 
rods, large three-bearing crankshaft 
and pistons lightened to the correct 
weight. The flywheel, however, is 
made sufficiently heavy to give a 
smooth running motor at low speed. 

Large valves are used to insure full 
breathing capacity and maximum 
horsepower and efficiency. The valve 
lifters are the same as used on the Six 
motor and the rocker arms are also 
automatically lubricated. The new 
carburetor heat control, which properly 
vaporizes commercial gasoline, in- 
creases motor efficiency and reduces 
crankcase oil dilution. 

The Four motor, powerful and rug- 
ged, is capable of highly satisfactory 
service. The driver feels its reserve of 
power the moment he takes the wheel 
and as he makes demand for power, the 
motor responds as only a Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor could respond. 


UST as the motor is distinctly 

Buick, so are all the units that 
make up the car Buick in design and 
construction. The transmission, for 
instance, is very similar to the Six 
transmission, differing only in details 
necessary for conformity to the Four 
motor. It possesses the same patented 
features, it is made just as well, and it 
will serve just as long. 

You will find that the simple con- 
struction of the gear shift enables you 
to change from one speed to another by 
holding the hand almost stationary. 


And as in the case of the Six, a 
double shell universal joint is an in- 
tegral part of the Four transmission. 
The universal joint is automatically 
lubricated by oil flowing between the 
transmission case and universal joint. 

The Four clutch has also long since 
passed the experimental stage. It is 
of the patented dry plate disc type 
made to meet the requirements of the 
four-cylinder chassis. Its surfaces are 
of Buick design, tested out over years 
of actual service, and are of the right 
size to make it both positive and gentle 
in engagement. 

And all through the car you will find 
the same reproduction of the Six with 
slight changes made here and there be- 
cause of the nature of the four-cylinder 
chassis. 

Quality of design and construction 
has been uppermost in the minds of 
our engineers and designers. Not once 
have they sacrificed mechanical excel- 
lence to bring the new Four down to 
the price for which it now sells. 

For, like other Buick cars, the new 
Four has not been built to a price. 
We set out with definite objects in 
view, with definite ideas to meet the 
needs of buyers who prefer Buick four- 
cylinder cars. We built the car to 
meet those requirements. And, finally, 
we worked out production costs and 
established the price. 


HUS, quality is in the new Buick 

Four. Its .design, backed by our 
engineering experience; its construc- 
tion, wherein the best of material is 
used, and its manufacture in accordance 
with Buick production plans insure 
the new Four quality. 

To the purchaser of one of the new 
models, our experience in the manu- 
facture of Buick cars is of inestimable 
value. The progress the Buick Motor 
Company has made, as reflected in the 
Four, is progress of proven worth. 

While the Four opened the season 
as a new car, it was old in the light of 
past performance—the performance of 
previous Buick Fours and the standard 
Buick Sixes. And past performance is 
what a manufacturer needs as a guide 
in building a car that will serve un- 
failingly over a long period of time. 
The Buick Motor Company has profited 
by the performance of its many models 
and it passes on to the purchaser the 
benefits gained. 
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Two of the long rows of automatic and semi- 
automatic machines, precise in their action and 
almost human in their operation 


ITH perhaps the exception of one of 

the three Buick assembly plants, no 

other singlefactory in the great manu- 
facturing area at Flint affords one an opportun- 
ity of grasping an idea of the vast amount of 
detail connected with the manufacture of a 
fine motor car than the new Plant 40, where 
Buick transmissions and many of the chassis 
parts for the eleven 1922 models are built. 

Stretching along the railroad tracks, the 
plant’s four floors could easily have housed the 
entire Buick factory in the early days. But 
today it is only one of the more than two- 
score units that comprise the complete factory 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
Valve-in-Head motor cars. 

The plant is 761 feet long or somewhat less 
than two city squares and it is 81 feet wide. 
It rises four full stories and is of re-inforced 
concrete construction. In connection with 
the building is the plant’s own heat treating 
department, which occupies an adjoining 
structure built of brick and steel, 135 feet long 
and 72 feet wide. 

And every square foot of its immense floor 
space is needed for the production of the 
various parts that enter into the completion of 
the finished cars. Every square foot is effici- 
ently and scientifically utilized, the floors 
being laid out in accordance with the Buick 
plan of progressive manufacture. Dozens of 
special machines, many of them almost 
human in their automatic and semi-automatic 
operation, are arranged in long rows and 
grouped to facilitate work on individual parts 
and to decrease to a minimum handling and 
delays when parts are not actually in process 
of manufacture. 

As one passes down the far-reaching aisles, 
he notices these machines along with the 
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Immense Plant for Buick Transmissions and 


Chassis Parts Added to Factory 





The new Plant Forty, 761 feet long and 81 feet wide, where 
Buick transmissions and many chassis parts are manufactured 





One of the special machines where the high speed 
gear is electrically riveted to the countershaft gear 





This view shows a section of the nickel plat- 
ing department where the various chassis 
parts are efficiently and carefully plated 


A section of the plant’s heat-treating department, where the 
gears are correctly prepared for the work they have to do 
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Milling tops and ends of Buick transmission 
cases, fourteen cases being handled at one 
setting of the machine 


conveyor systems and short-cut methods, and 
observes the pains-taking and precise in- 
spections at the different stages, he begins to 
appreciate the wonders of the manufacturing 
plan back of the Buick and to realize why it is 
possible for Buick to build such quality and 
value into each of the new models. 

The spirit and mechanical genius of the 
entire organization is reflected in this single 
plant, which is concerned only with the pro- 
duction of a relatively small part of the Buick. 
But that part is just as important as any 
other. 

The transmission is a connecting link 
between the Valve-in-Head motor and the 
rear wheels. Its function is to transmit the 
power of the motor at the various speed ratios 
required by starting, heavy pulling and ordin- 
ary driving, and also to provide means of 
reversing or backing the car. This requires 
several sets of accurately made gears, suflici- 
ently tough to withstand severe shocks and 
hard enough to stand the friction and wear of 
the most unusual driving conditions over long 
periods of time. 

The solution of the problems presented by 
these requirements draws on the resources of 
the engineer, the metallurgist, the forge, the 
heat treating oven, the skilled machinist and 
the assembler. 

These problems have been handled so 
successfully that the transmission is as 
individually Buick as the Valve-in-Head 
motor. No other transmission is just like it 


and no other could give as satisfactory results 
in the Buick car. 

Like all other Buick units, this transmission 
derives its quality from distinctive features of 
design, coupled with unusual care in manu- 
facture and selection of materials, Each gear 








in the transmission 
is forget under Buick ham- 
mers, fron made in the 
Buick die cepartment, and then 
machined, heat treated and 
inspected in the new 
mission plant. 

To have an understanding of 
just how Buick proceeds in the 
manufacture of the transmis 
sion, let us follow the counter- 
shaft gear, for example, through 
some of its stages of transform- 
ation. 

The countershaft gear is 
really three gears of different 
sizes in one piece. From the 
heat treating department the 
gears go to the machining and 
gear cutting department, filled 
with most ingenious automatic 
and semi-automatic machines. 
The countershaft gear is passed on to a semi- 
automatic machine that does the rough turning, 
or blocking out, which prepares the gear for 
the shaping machines. Six holes are then 
drilled in one operation in the flange on the 
end of the gear, to which the high speed gear 
is subsequently electrically riveted. The 
finished turning is then accurately done and 
the gear inspected by means of micrometic 
instruments and gauges for the diameter 
of the holes, the diameter of the three gears, 
the spacing between the gears and the length 
over all. 

After this inspection has been passed, the 
teeth are roughed in on the three gears and 
transferred to another shaping machine, 
which finishes them very smoothly and ac- 
curately. The next operation is to bevel the 
ends of the teeth to make it easier for the 
driver to shift from one speed to another 
without clashing the gears. The gear is then 
carefully washed to remove all particles of 
grit and inspected to test the pitch, diameter 
and concentricity. 

Upon completion of this operation, the gear 
returns to the heat treating department, 
where it is given its final treatment. And it 
is tested again to insure that the gears have 
been correctly heat-treated and are neither 
too hard nor too soft. 

At the riveting machine the countershaft 
gear meets the high speed gear which, like all 
other Buick transmission gears, has gone 
through the same scientific treatment as the 
countershaft gear, and the two are riveted 
together with great rapidity by electricity. 

The square, or main shaft, of the trans- 
mission is the one on which the gears slide 
back and forth in the operation of changing 
speeds, which of course necessitates a square 
hole in the center of these gears. This is made 
on a broaching machine, which squares up the 
hole precisely, and is then finished on another 
machine. 

While the gears are in the course of manu- 
facture, the transmission case is also being 
completed. Quite as much accuracy is neces- 
sary here as in the gear and shaft work. The 
flange on the front of the case must be accur 
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One of the finishing departments, grinding and polishing 
various parts in preparation for the nickel plating department 
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Plant Forty is connected to the assembly buildings by this long 
tunnel, through which electric trucks convey the transmissions 


ately machined and the countershaft and main 
bearing holes line reamed. This insures per- 
fect meshing of the gears and noiseless opera- 
tion, with a minimum of friction and wear, 
which results could not otherwise be obtained. 

After the case has been milled at the ends 
and top, rough bored and reamed, virtually 
all the various holes in the sides, ends and top 
are drilled in a single operation on a special 
Buick multiple drill machine. The last opera- 
tion is threading the holes in the front of the 
case and putting in the studs, all of which is 
done quickly by special machinery. 

And then, after a rigid inspection of all 
operations, the case is placed on an endless 
chain conveyor, which lifts the case to the 
floor above, and automatically deposits it on 
a gravity carrier. At the end of-the carrier, 
the case starts along the assembly line, meet- 





Transmissions are tested under running conditions on 
special machines of this type before being passed 







This interesting conveyor brings transmission cases up from 
the lower floor and deposits them on a gravity carrier at 
the head of the assembly line 


rs 


ing the assembled gears and 
shafts. The completed mechan- 
ism is placed in a 
machine equipped with an elec- 
tric motor and the main shaft 
is caused to 


testing 


revolve as if it 
were in the car and the gears 
shifted from one speed to an- 
other to detect any imperfec- 
tions in the gears or the assem- 
bly work. 

Upon completion of the final 
inspection, the transmission is 
placed on an electric truck. 
When the truck is loaded, it is 
lowered to the basement where 
it enters a tunnel connecting 
the plant with the three big 
assembly plants. The truck is 
raised to the proper floor in the 
assembly plant and the trans- 
mission cases are deposited in 
position along the final assembly line. 

The workmanship in building the Buick 
transmission, for either Six or Four models, is 
in every way equal to the design and material. 
In going through the various departments the 
visitor notes that micrometers and gauges are 
used at every hand and that each workman 
is constantly testing and measuring his work 
to insure that it will be up to Buick standard 
and thus pass the censorship of the many 
inspectors. 

The manufacturing of transmissions forms 
the largest part of the work in Plant 40, but 
many important chassis parts are also com- 
pleted within the building. To mention them 
would be to list any number that the average 
owner does not realize are a part of his 
ar. 

One department in the plant takes care of 
the nickel plating of the various parts given 
this particular kind of finish. Just as in 
other divisions of the plant, one finds that 
in this department special methods and 
types of equipment have also been worked 
out to fit in with the Buick plan of pro- 
duction. 

Plant 40 is stupendous in its size, but it is 
no less marvelous for its highly developed 
equipment and machines, which make Buick 
quality what it is. The new plant is doing 
its share in producing cars that stand the test 
of time and use. 

The new plant is a part of the general ex- 
pansion plan of the Buick Motor Company, 
under which other buildings have recently 
been constructed and remodeled. The manu- 
facturing system is constantly undergoing 
development and improvement just as Buick 
cars season after season have been improved. 
The course of the Buick production men is 
always one of progress and one with the 
quality of Buick cars always uppermost in 
their minds. 

While Buick engineers assure the quality 
of design, such plants as that devoted to 
transmission and chassis parts, with its excel- 
lent facilities, provide the character of manu- 
facture for which Buick cars have always 
been known. 





Looking down the long assembly line where gears and cases 
meet and are assembled into the complete transmissions 
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Modern Business Demands Modern Equipment 





CoNSIDERABLE experience with other cars and then with this 
Buick K-Six-45 is the reason for the confidence John Manoly 
Barberton, Ohio, has in Buick. He has found it especially 

valuable to him in his work as a general contractor. 


Amone physicians at the Allegheny County Home and Hospital, 
Pennsylvania, the new Buick is favorite. Here are Major J. 
Clyde Miller, director; Dr. R. L. Hill, superintendent, and Dr. 
W. L. Henderson, director, with their new cars. 


“IT AM DRIVING my second Buick roadster, using it to 
make trips between three United Cigar Stores in three 
different cities I am managing. It has given me ex- 
cellent service,” writes A. B. Martin, of 
Burlington, Iowa. 


M. R. Cuixcurt, president of The Merchants and Planters 
National Bank, Ada, Ohio, highly endorses Buick service- 
ability and fully appreciates its ability to save him time in 
attending to many transactions during the course 
of the day. 


“T HAVE driven my K-Six-44 more than 30,000 
miles and my repair expense has been almost 
nothing. I have used this car in my business as 
contractor in all kinds of weather. 
my dredges need attention, I can get there with 
my Buick,” writes H. H. Brooks, of 
San Benito, Texas, 









WHAT time-saving machinery has done for in- 
dustry in general, the motor car has done for the 






individual. Every day—everywhere—busy men 






are achieving the greatest results possible in the 
all-too-brief time at their disposal through the aid 
of the motor car, which has grown to be an in- 
dispensable factor in their business transactions. 













Buick Valve-in-Head cars have long been firmly 


established in business circles, where business-like 







performance is necessarily combined with clean- 






cut appearance. A few of the various representa- 






tions in professional and business worlds are seen 






on these pages. 


















Dr. THomas J. Burxn, of Elmira, New York, has owned 

several Buick cars and says that his new Model 48 is the 

greatest motor value he has ever had. This view was taken 

after Dr. Burke had finished a 100-mile trip over rough 
roads and through snow. 


R. G. Litre, of Lorain, Ohio, finds his Buick K-Six-46 
the most efficient medium of reaching his extended 
clientele in the real estate and insurance business. 









Whenever 


Tuts Buick of 1915 not only carries a heavy load but hauls 


one too. And as its owners, Heighton Brothers, of the 
Pippin Lake Fruit Farm, Kent, Ohio, write, “Keeping no 
horses on the farm, we pressed ‘Lillie’ into service as you 
may see in the picture. This is no easy task to haul a big 
load of hay over the sod and especially through an orchard. 
‘Lillie’ has been doing heavy duty ever since it was sent 
from the factory, covering over 3,500 miles this year, and 
as much or more during each preceding year,” 
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In Crarksspure, West VircInta, a city of 20,000 people, there are 28 

physicians and surgeons using Buick cars. Of that number, it was possible 

to get 16 together to be photographed. Such endorsement of the Buick is, 
indeed, significant. 























“Tuts Model E-Six-45, purchased early in 1918, has given 

me complete satisfaction and my next car will be a Buick 

also,” writes Milton Blaul, Burlington, Iowa, who makes 

good use of his car as buyer for John Blaul’s Sons, 
wholesale grocers, 


One or the oldest undertaking firms in Kentucky is Mattil, Efinger & Roth, 
of Paducah, having been established almost three-quarters of a century. 
When they decided to motorize their ec1ipment, their selection was Buick. 
Mr. Roth says that it is absolutely essential that the motor chassis be easy 
riding and the motor capable of being throttled down to an exceptionally few 
mniles per*hour, 











Buick cars are an important part 
of the equipment of J. A. Still, _—_ : | 
funeral director, of Bradford, — oo ee ,t—‘i‘<‘“i‘<i‘i‘éa 
Pennsylvania, because of their un- se 
usually smooth riding qualities and 
flexible power. 






In Jackson, Mississrert, the fire chief usually reaches the scene of the 
fire before the alarm stops sounding. He is served by a Buick. Here 
are Chief L. R. McDonald and his driver, H. V. Rice, in the Chief’s 
Buick D-54, 





Tuts K-Six-50 has seen more than a year 
of service as a taxi and it “is just as good Rosas 
as new,” writes the Pasco Taxi Cab Com- caer 
pany, of Pasco, Washington. The com- 
pany operates four Buick cars, an E-Six- 
49 having covered more than 100,000 
miles. Mr. Stauffer, manager of the com- 
pany, is seen beside the car. 











Here arb Dr. B. O. Works, of 

Brownsville, Texas, and his brother 

and wife and the Buick cars they 

own. Dr. Works has been en- 

thusiastic about Buick perform- 

ance since he purchased his first 
Buick three years ago. 


Tuis attractive ambulance, on a 21-Six-49 chassis, is operated “T purcHASED this Buick coupe for my family and I be- 
by the Winchester Memorial Hospital, of Winchester, Virginia, lieve it is used as much and operated with less expense 
and its servic sability is characteristic of Brick cars in similar ‘ than any car in town,” writes Mr. Palmer, lawyer, of 


service everywhere. Burlington, Iowa. 
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Operating and Caring for 
the Clutch 


B contest of its nature as an internal 


combustion engine, a gasoline motor 

cannot be started under a load. For 
this reason the motor is connected to the 
driving mechanism by means of a friction 
clutch, which is operated by a pedal. In 
starting, the clutch transfers the engine torque 
to the stationary transmission mechanism. 

This action requires a scientifically designed 
clutch, which must disengage almost im- 
mediately when the pedal is pushed down, and 
engage smoothly and gently when the pedal 
is slowly released. 

The Buick dry plate dise clutch is of Buick 
design and manufacture. It consists of a 
series of steel plates operating between steel 
plates surfaced with Raybestos, which are 
connected alternately to the fly wheel or 
clutch shaft of the transmission. When the 
clutch is engaged, a spring forces the plates 
together so that they revolve as a unit with 
the fly wheel of the motor. When the clutch 
pedal is pressed down the plates separate, 


KEEPING THE CAR IN TRIM 


Suggestions for the Care and Adjustment of Buick Cars 
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those connected to the fly wheel continuing 
to revolve while those connected with the 
transmission are stopped. 

In the Buick clutch, all metal surfaces are 
hardened and ground and the complete as- 
sembly is tested to a 100 percent overload. 

Being a dry-plate clutch, it is never neces- 


Wire Wheels Optional 


on Sixes only 
WIRE Wheel equipment is optional on 


six-cylinder models only; at the following 
net additional charge: 


33 x4—$75 


Wire wheels are not offered as optional 
equipment on the new Four, announcement 
to that effect in last month’s issue of THE 
BUICK BULLETIN being a typographical 
error. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


33 x4}4—$80 











sary to oil it. However, in the course of time, 
the friction facing on the clutch discs will wear, 
which will result in the slipping of the clutch. 
Adjustment for wear can be made by moving 
the lock nut and adjusting nut on the clutch 
release rod to allow more clearance between 
the clutch release bearing and the springs. 

The clutch release bearing should be lubri- 
cated frequently as it is under load when 
operating the clutch. For convenience of 
lubrication, a long nipple with grease cup or 
Alemite connection projects through the 
housing on the right. 

The position of the clutch pedal zan be 
adjusted by means of the set screw in the rear 
end of the clutch pedal. 

It is not good practice to slip the clutch 
rather than change gears when endeavoring 
to pick up speed in traffic, or under unusual 
road conditions. Slipping of the clutch not 
only causes undue wear, but it also overheats 
the motor. 

When coasting, it is advisable to speed up 
the engine to the corresponding speed of the 
car before engaging the clutch. This method 
results in smooth clutch action without 
undue strain on the driving mechanism. 






















Curtis Capitulates 
(Continued from page 4) 
know her. Some relative, no doubt, of Martha 
Fleming, who lived with her perhaps, and 
called occasionally in her stead. 
Presently the girl clicked open her bag, 
pulled out the letter, his. She turned 


“Mr. Phelps, editor of the magazine that 
published “The Soul of an Old Maid,’ He’s 
my husband—and—’” 

But by that time, Curtis was halfway_down 
the front steps. 

Nowadays, he sleeps on his way to town 
from Westchester. 





over the envelope, examining it. 
She was twisting the letter cur- 
iously. Would she dare open it? 
But no, she clapped it back into 
her bag. 

Curtis followed her to the side- 
walk. With rapid stride she walked 
toward Gramercy Park. The girl 
mounted the steps of a brownstone 
house facing the park. Curtis was 
a few paces behind her. 

“Td like to see Miss Fleming, 
please.” His voice was quietly 
authoritative. She swung about 
and stopped, motionless. Her lips 
moved. Nosound came. 

Curtis smiled. 

“T asked for Miss Fleming,” he 
prompted, with a touch of com- 
mand. 

““T—I—” she managed to artic- 
ulate. 

“My dear child,” Curtis began, 





‘don’t, don’t be frightened.” sf ye OS 
She looked up, eyes filled. “‘“Oh- a 4a subassipeg and sworn to before aes day of July,1921. 
oh!” she gasped. “I wish I hadn’t Soe a ae SS tA i 
done it. I wouldn’t have if—”’ Sen eats! at BF peer tee AP RD 
296.09? 


“What are you talking about?” 
Curtis cut in impatiently. “I want 
to see Miss Fleming, not you.” 

“But I am—I was her—lI mean, she.”’ 

“You?”. Curtis bellowed the word. 

“Yes, I,” she rushed on. “I wrote the 
“Old Maid’ story. Writing’s my profession. 
But, oh, I am sorry, so sorry about those 
letters. Honestly, I am. But we tried 
the first ones for fun, and_ then I got the 
fever. 

“Tt was all such excellent material and he 
said I'd be able to make use of it—”’ 

““We—he? Who?” Curtis shouted. 


Proves Buick Economy in Operation 


More for his own satisfaction than anything else, Mr. 
F. B. Fetter, of Tracy, Minnesota, recently conducted a 
mileage test of his own with his Model H Buick. Aver- 
aging eighteen and one-thirteenth miles per gallon, he 
established Buick economical operation in Tracy. Mr. 
Fetter uses the car regularly in the taxi business. The 
results of the test follow: 


F. B. Fetter being first duly sworn deposes and says that he 
he 
has driven said Buick motor cer a distance in excess of 

That all repairs that have’ been made during 
That the above 
mentioned repairs consist of valves and cages and one set 
That on the 89th day of July, 1921, he- 
drove said Buick a distance of 235 miles under full capacity 
load and with only normal road conditions. That at no time 
did his driving speed exceed 30 miles per hour. That said 
Buick motor car is equipped with Rex Winter Top and carried 
on this trip a full load capacity of passengers and baggage. 
That his gasoline consumption waa exactly thirteen gallons 
and that his average mileage per gallon was exactly eighteon 


is the sole owner of Buick Motor Car No. 535329. That 


30,000 miles. 
the time of use have cost less than $60.00, 


of piston rings. 


and one thirteenth miles per gallon. 





Family Has Owned 16 Buicks 


HAVE noticed in Tue Butck BULLETIN 

where several of your readers have been 
the owners of three or four Buick cars,” 
writes Theodore M. Judd, realtor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


“Our family of four have been the owners of 
sixteen Buicks, besides having inflicted our 
desire on as many friends. Our latest purchase 
—two 21 Roadsters.” 





Next One to be a Buick, too 

T is indeed very gratifying to know I am 

the owner of Buick car, also to read the 
pleasant experiences of the many satisfied 
owners which appear in THE Buick BULLETIN. 
I would be pleased to have my name men- 
tioned among the thousands of satisfied 
Buick customers. I have owned 
three cars, the last two were Buicks 
and my next one will certainly be 
the same ‘Old Faithful’—Buick. 
I am pleased to note the number 
of important improvements in the 
new model. The car I am now driv- 
ing is a five-passenger 1920 Model,” 
writes W. J. Blair, of Dubuque, Ia. 


Making it as Good as New 


ENCLOSE check for $204.05, 

covering your bill rendered 

for overhauling my Buick,” writes 

J. B. Anthony, of Terrell, Texas, to 

the Corley Buick Company, of Ter- 
rell. 

“The car is practically as good 
as new. That is one great and val- 
uable point to be considered when 
one buys a motor car. If you get a 
Buick you can make it as good as 
new for 10 percent of the original 
cost. 

“The Buick is really a wonderful 
car. I have ridden many miles in 
various makes of cars, but none 
of them come up with a Buick. 

“All hail to the Buick, 
Long may she roll, 
A delight to the eye 
And a joy to the soul.” 


Dependable Wherever He Goes 


UST a word for the most powerful, depend- 
able car built—“The,Buick’,” writes T. E. 
Delleweay, of Rion, South Carolina. 


























“T have been driving my E-Six-45 nearly 
three years and have not yet had to put it in 
the repair shop. I can depend on it in mud, 
on mountains, or wherever I choose to go.” 
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With Predecessors of the New Buick Four 


CONSIDERING the thousands of Buick Fours 
of other years, the Four for Nineteen Twenty 
Two is not new in the sense that it has just 


come from the draughtsman’s board. 


The new Four has been built on the per- 


formance records of the previous Fours which, 





as some of the owners on this page say, have 


been satisfactory everywhere. Mrs. M. B. Newton, of Buffalo, purchased her 
B-36 in the fall of 1913 and says she has driven 
it at least 100,000 miles at an exceedingly mode- 

rate repair cost. 





her E-Four-35 under every possible condition 
for the past four years and feels that the only 

yay that she might be better satisfied would be 
with another Buick. 













“I Have been driving this Four sedan summer and 
winter since 1919, during which time it has given me 
perfect satisfaction,” writes Chas. Saltzstein, of Mil- 
waukee. “TI find its upkeep to be very small and it has 
been dependable at all times.” 













Four of 1911 Still Responds 


“J HAvebeen driving this Four roadster since 1911 all over the country and every motorist who 

and it has never failed to respond. I dare say drove a car nine or ten years ago knows the con- 

the car has run between 250,000 and 300,000 dition of the roads at that time. 

miles,” writes E. T. Hindman, of Milwaukee. “T feel that the Buick is the best car built for 
“The upkeep has been very small considering service at any price.” Mrs. Hindman is seen at 


the time and use the car has had, 


It has traveled the wheel of this faithful roadster. 
















“Tus Buick D-Four-35 has been driven continuously 
not only about the city but on many long vacation trips 
through Northern Wisconsin and Michigan country and 
I have had no trouble or mishap,’’ writes George Long, of 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. 











“Since April, 1917, when I bought this four-cylinder Buick, 
my repair parts have amounted to $44.20. I am very much 
pleased with my Four and the service I have had and glad to 


recommend both to my friends,’ writes C. F. Becker, of 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. 















ras 
When this Buick will be For Sale 

“NOT FOR SALE—A 1913 Buick Four of the art engraving plant of a Buffalo news- 

as good as new. Never undergone paper, would insert. 

any extensive repairs and in daily use “As I figure it out,’” Mr. Zesch says, “a car | 

as When purchased nine years ago.” isn’t for sale until it has lost its value .. the : So) 

The above advertisement appearing in a owner. I can’t imagine that J’ll ever reach B g aes rast coe es Fae DER 
Buffalo newspaper would no doubt cause re- _— that state with my Buick. It has never M. R. Krppr, of Syracuse, New York, says that his L- pe 
reading, but it is the only advertisement the caused me any real engine trouble, and never 35 has always given him the kind of service he demands 





owner, Frank Zesch, of Buffalo, who is chief stalled me for hours on any highway,” in his motor car. 
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Several Interesting Trips by Buick Owners 


Through 21 States Since 1915 
and Still Going 


BUICK Roadster, purchased in June, 

1915, and shipped to Macon, Missouri, 

was driven 2,500 milesup to October 1, 

1915, when Mr. and Mrs. Keisacker left 

Missouri for Miami, Florida. In making this 

trip they went to Springfield, Illinois, 

then Chicago and followed the Dixie 
Highway direct to Miami. 

Leaving Chicago, December 4, 
1915, they found the roads nearly 
impassable and when they reached 
Nashville, Tennessee, they were told 
that they could not cross over Mount 
Eagle on account of the deep snow. 
On December 24th, they left Nash- 
ville and reached Mount Eagle 
Hotel on top of the mountain that 
night and the next day reached 
Chattanooga, being the only car that 
crossed the mountain that month 
on its own power. They pulled two 
cars out of the snow that had been 
stuck two days. 

They forded 162 times from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, to Rome, Georgia, and in 
crossing Chicamauga Creek in Georgia they 
found the water 500 feet wide and 30 inches 
They tried it and half way over the 
current washed the car over the edge of the 
roadway where it stayed hanging for seven 
and one-half hours, when the water went down 
and the car drove out on its own power. 

After spending six months in Florida they 
returned through the eastern states to Illinois 
and in the fall of 1919, they once more drove 
through in the car to 
Florida. 

The car has now 
driven in Ql 
states, covered nearly 
60,000 miles, been re- 
painted twice and re- 
cently, Mr. Keisacker 
had the car complete- 
ly overhauled, new 
California top made 


dee} ). 


been 


and newly  uphol- 
stered. 
The car runs as 


quietly as when new 
and everyone takes 
it for a new model, 
and it today is looked 
upon as one of the 
smartest roadsters in 
Florida. 

Mrs. Keisackersays 
it is a part of her 
family and sheexpects 
her son, who is now 
414 years of age, to drive the car 15 years 
from now, and while Mr. and Mrs. Keisacker 
have owned seven other cars in the past five 
years, they expect never to part with the 
roadster known in Florida as “Baby Doll.” 


“Old Betty” Is One of the Family 


E left home June 5th, 1920, with a good 

load, consisting of my wife, sister, two 
children and full traveling outfit and supplies,” 
writes Walter C. Farrar, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in telling of his experience with a Buick 
D-Six-45. 

‘““We made Wheeling, West Virginia, that 
afternoon about seven o’clock and started out 
the next morning, going to Cumberland, 
Maryland, Washington, Philadelphia, Atlan- 
tic City, New York, New Haven, Bellows 


Falls, Boston, Portland, Bangor, all through 
the White Mountains, Green Mountains, the 
Berkshire Hills and back down to Boston. 
From there we started west once more, stop- 
ping at Springfield, Albany, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, and from Buffalo took a 


side trip into Canada, returning to Buffalo 
and then on to Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 





Here is the Buick roadster, known in Florida as the “Baby 
Doll,” owned by Mr. and Mrs. Keisacker. It has visited 
21 states since 1915 


Kalamazoo, Chicago, Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati. We covered just 7,007 miles on the entire 
trip and I want to state right here that we 
never so much as touched the engine with the 
exception of oil. 

“T want to say that we are sold on Buick. 
‘Old Betty’ is one of the family and we would 
hate to part with her.” 





C. A. Fitzgerrell and W. R. Webb, of the Sun Company, 
and the new Buick in which they journeyed from 
Detroit to Kansas City 


New Buick Never Faltered at 


Stamina Tests 


HEN the Sun Company established a 

new sales district at Kansas City, 
Missouri, it transferred C. A. Fitzgerrell and 
W. R. Webb from the Detroit office to the 
new division headquarters. Mr. Fitzgerrell, 
owning a new Buick touring car, decided the 
best way to make the trip would be to drive 
through in the ear. 

“The Buick gave quite a fine performance 
on this trip,” he writes. “Starting at Detroit, 
we came by way of Toledo, Fort Wayne, 
Logansport, crossing the Indiana and Illinois 





state line near Crisman, Illinois and from that 
point using the Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean 
Highway straight across Illinois and Missouri 
to Chillicothe. From Chillicothe to Kansas 
City we used what is known as the Big Four 
Route, sometimes designated by cross-country 
motorists as the Blue J Trail. 

“We encountered every conceivable road 
condition from good gravel roads in 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana to the 
long straight stretch of dirt roads 
through Illinois and Missouri. 

“The Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean 
Highway through Missouri goes 
through a series of young moun- 
tains that will test the stamina of 
any automobile and the Buick never 
faltered on any part of the work we 
asked it to do. 

“T like my ’21 Buick very much. 
Your improvements and_ other 
changes place the ’21 Buick on a 
higher plane than the 1920 model, 
which I did not think was possible. 

“T now have 8,000 miles on this 
car with the original air in the tires 
and practically no expense whatever 
for repairs. It was driven nearly 7,000 miles 
without the engine ever having been touched 
other than to apply oil. 

“The trip mentioned above was 906 miles 
by our speedometer.” 


The Longer I Run Her, the Better She Is 


F COURSE, everybody thinks his own 

car the best in the world: but I just want 
to tell you about my old “E-49” in just 
rounding out her 
30,000 miles. The 
longer I run her, the 
better she is,” writes 
Jack Lloyd, of Great 
Falls, Montana. 

“T left here Wed- 
nesday morning, the 
6th, and crossed Mis- 
sion Range to Jeffer- 
son Valley, from there 
over Jefferson Range 
to Madison Valley, 
then over Madison 
Range to Gallitan 
Valley, back again 
over Jefferson Range 
to Jefferson Valley, 
over Main Rocky 
Range to Butte, from 
there back over Mis- 
sion Range and home, 
Sunday evening, a 
distance of 575 miles 
on 32 gallons of gaso- 
line. At one time in crossing the Madison, we 
were up 8000 feet, but I never touched the 
car in any way and she never missed a shot.” 


Always in Fine Shape 
BOUGHT my first Buick in May, 1917, 
when I decided a Buick was the best look- 

ing, most durable and best buy for the 
money,’ writes Millard Reynolds, of West 
Pembroke, Maine. 

“My car was never in a garage for repair 
and I never had to buy anything new except- 
ing one spark plug for the four years that I 
owned her and the paint is good now. 

“T always did everything needed, taking 
out carbon, grinding valves, changing oil, and 
she was always in fine shape. Never refused 
to start and I was never hauled out of the 
mud or a ditch.” 





O 





In this issue: Service Is More Than Skilful Mechanical Attention — page 5 
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S So’st’ I could have my chice agin 
Of games we used to play, 
I’'d let the kites an’ marbles go, 
An’ say, “Come on, boys! let’s 


All go out a-huntin’ fer 
The yaller jackets’ nest.” 
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Jest to lay up in the shadder 
Of the fence once agin 

Of the old vacant lot 
’At the cows pastured in, 

’ Where the dandelions were bloomin’, 
’N there take a rest, 

While you listen to the music 
’Round the yaller jackets’ nest. 
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There was one ’at allers went along 
An’ romped with us ’n raced, 

With her sun-bonnet a-hangin’ back 
’N curls down to ’er waist, 

In the checkered little frock she wore 
Of gingham,—what a pest 










She was to us when huntin’ fer 
The yaller jackets’ nest. 











It’s the prime of the blossoms 
’At’s a-hangin’ from the trees 







An’ the music of the buzzin’ 
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’At brings lonesome memories, 







Fer it seems as if | heerd her say 
“You better look out, lest 
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They all swarm out and sting yeh 
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From the yaller jackets’ nest.” 







Sometimes I think I hear ’er voice 
An’ see ’er eyes of blue, 
That borried all their color from 
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The sky ’at peeks at you 
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After rain has fell an’ blessed 
The flowers an’ openin’ blossoms 











’Round the yaller jackets’ nest. 






—Ben King 
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OVING softly, Chloe « 

stole out upon the & 

moonlit lawn. Behind 
her, under the light of the library 
lamp, her father’s profile could 
be seen—a profile not to betrifled 
with, and she hesitated a second, 
before she ran toward the 
shadow of the garden hedge. 
From this shadow a young 
man stepped out and caught her 
in a masterful embrace. 

“What luck?” he inquired in 
a whisper. 

“He _ re-refused absolutely, 
Jack! He won’t let me be mar- 
ried tomorrow. Oh, I’m s-s-so 
unhappy!” 

“There—there, sweetheart! 
Did you explain to him about 
the bridge contracts?” 

“Of course. He said he 
wouldn’t have me traipsing off 
to Persia, and he guessed you 
could find all the bridges you 
wanted to build in the United 
States if you had any gump- 
tion!” 

The young man _ tightened 
his hold on Chloe. In a mo- 
ment he said with firmness: 

“We are going to be married 
tomorrow, Chloe. We're going 
to elope. No, it’s not sneaking, 
dear. We’ve given the Colonel 
a fair and square invitation to 
see us married tomorrow and 
he refuses for no earthly reason 
at all. Now it’s come to a show 
down. I won’t go to Persia 
without you; and I sail Satur- 
day. What’sthe answer, Chloe?” 

“Oh . .. Jack! Must we?” 

“Sweetheart, it’s the only 
way—”’ 

A voice from the house shat- 
tered the silence. The Colonel 
was waking up and roaring for « 
Chloe. The lovers shrank farther 
into the shade while Jack hastily 
sketched his plan. At four next morning she 
was to meet him. They would motor to New- 
berry, thirty miles away, be married and take 
the train for New York. Chloe’s objections 
were growing fainter, when again the Voice 
vibrated from the library windows. 

“Tomorrow morning, dear,” she whispered, 
as she started fleetly across the lawn toward 
the house. A moment later Jack made his 
way unobtrusively to the street. 

Chloe assured Jack that she was not in the 
least worried, as he drove hastily towards 
Newberry, the following morning, but just 
the same, she had a prickly feeling in the back 
of her neck, and she kept twisting around in 
her seat, looking back over her shoulder. 
Suddenly, she became fixed and rigid in this 
position. 


E. T. Strong, Managing Editor 
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Mice and Men 


by 


Grace Sartwell Mason 





“Jack, I knew it! 
I feel it in my 
He must have heard me 


“Jack!” she whispered. 
There’s someone behind us. 
bones it’s Father. 
leave.” 

The sun was up, the eloping two were 
fifteen miles on their way toward Newberry, 
and undoubtedly, that was Father behind 
them, for there came to them the loud and 
imperative honk of a familiar sounding horn. 

“Don’t you worry, Chloe! He can’t catch 
us with that machine of his.”’ Jack grinned 
with delight. 

Chloe wrung her hands; but it was as Jack 
predicted; at the end of three miles the green 
automobile of the Colonel was distanced. 
Chloe drew a breath of relief. 

“Now if we can only reach Newberry we 
can lose him, easily!’ she cried. ‘He won’t 
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have the least idea, why—Jack, 
dear! what is the matter?” 

He was bending over the 
wheel, his face very black. ‘She 
didn’t come up that hill right 
—TIl bet we haven’t got a full 
gasoline tank at all!” he cried. 
“Oh if I had that man that 
rented this car to me!” 

“Gracious! You can stop and 
get gasoline.” 

“Yes, but it takes time, and it 
may be miles before we get to a 
gasoline station that’s open at 
this hour.” 

She swept the road behind 
them with an eye of tragic 
anxiety, but the green automo- 
bile was not in sight. After a 
few miles of tense hurrying 
silence they came to a fork in 
their road. The branch road, 
Jack explained, led to a small 
town called Millersville. It 
might throw the Colonel off the 
track if they took it. But Chloe 
wondered if it was unlucky to 
change the place of a’ wedding. 
So, toward Newberry they set 
their faces again. 

Two miles on farther, just as 
they were smiling at each other 
and he was telling her that he 
guessed everything was all right 
—they suddenly slowed down 
and with a final quiver—stopped 
dead. By mutual impulse they 
looked back over the road. 
Father was not in sight, but the 
green automobile might, at any 
instant, bound upon their help- 
less heels. 

“Can't you do something 
to it, Jack?” Chloe begged. 

“It won’t run without gas,” 
he said savagely. ‘“‘We’ll have 
to leave the car here—and send 
back for it.” 

A little sob arose in Chloe’s 
throat. “I don’t know what 
Father will do when he catches up with us; 
he has such a t-t-terrible t-temper.”’ 

Jack spun around. ‘Why, Chloe, you're 
not scared?” He taughed; and Chloe knew 
she could adore him for the rest of her life, 
when he took her boldly in his arms. “If he 
overtakes us, sweetheart, we'll ask him to give 
us a lift. But he’s not going to. Do you see 
those nice little woods? Well, we’ll make for 
them as fast as we can. I figure that the road 
to Millersville is just the other side of the 
woods, and, there’s bound to be a perfectly 
good preacher in Millersville.” He unloaded 
their bags and they climbed the fence into 
the field. When they reached the woods, he 
left her sitting on a log while he reconnoitered 
for signs of life on the road to Millersville. 
In a short time, she heard him hurrying back. 
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“There’s some kind of a wagon coming down 
the road,” he called. ‘“‘If we hurry we can get 
out there before it passes, and maybe get a 
ride. You run ahead while I carry the suit- 
cases!” 

Chloe obeyed him promptly, but as they 
climbed the fence rail they saw a sight so 
strangely interesting that they paused in 
wonder. 

“Elephants!’’ Chloe gasped. “Oh, look down 
the road!” 

Wagon after followed, 
covered, and then they both remembered that 
every barn they had passed had flamed with 
posters advertising circus day in 
Millersville. 

“Listen!” cried Chloe, looking 
nervously behind her as the last 
of the circus wagons approached, 
“did you hear a motor horn?” 
They jumped from the fence 
rail, and Jack called up to the 
sleepy driver to give them a lift; 
but there was no_ response. 
The great canvas-covered thing 
rolled slowly by, disclosing to 
their despairing eyes a pair of 
steps at the back. 

“Quick! The steps!” Jack 
seized Chloe’s arm. He sprang 
up, lifting her after him. The 
vehicle was evidently a band 
wagon and was empty. With- 
out more ado, they crept inside 
and all was tranquil until the 
first houses of Millersville began 
to appear. Then Chloe remarked 
that they hadn’t planned how 
they were to get out of the wagon. 

“Simplest thing in the world!” 
he declared. “Leave it allto me.” 

She said nothing more; but 
she was a trifle frightened as she 
peeped out and saw that they 
were passing through a tangle 


wagon canvas- 


of wagons, horses, and men un- 
loading the circus. Their chariot 
came toastop and Jack crawled 
out. Chloe heard an indignant 
voice exclaiming: 

“Well, say, my friend! Make 
yourself at home; don’t mind 
me!—Jupiter!”’ 

The speaker stopped abrupt 
ly, having caught sight of Chloe’s 
little foot as she started to climb out. He 
stood angrily staring, pugnacious man, his 
hands in his pockets, and a derby hat over 
one ear. 

“Come down, Chloe!’ said Jack, imperturb- 
ably. He assisted her to the ground before he 
turned upon the circus man the frank and boy- 
ish grin that had never in the past failed him. 

“You must excuse us for taking a lift where 
we could get it,” Jack said. “It was ex- 
tremely necessary that we should—well, that 
we should get out of where we were!” 

The circus man made a scornful sound in 
his throat. Exactly what he would have said 
to them they never knew; for at that instant 
Chloe started, frightened, as she pointed 
toward a green automobile that was skirting 
the circus lot. The Colonel was at the steer- 
He stopped before the Grand 
Central Hotel, and strode within. 

Chloe and her lover cast a glance of dismay 
at each other and at their surroundings. 
They had landed in the most conspicuous spot 
in Millersville—the Square, and once they 
issued from the protecting shelter of the circus 
wagons they would become unpleasantly 
noticeable. Jack smiled at the circus man. 
Would that gentleman mind their staying to 
watch the animals unloaded? But the circus 
man said he wouldn’t allow any loafing around 
his show. 


ing wheel. 
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“Oh, very well!” said Jack, nonchalantly. 
“Come on, Chloe.” 

But Chloe was not to be taken from the 
sanctuary that stood between her and the 
green automobile. She smiled at the circus 
man as if he were an old friend of the family. 
“But we can’t leave this spot,’’ she said. 
“You see, we’re—we’re eloping!”’ 

The circus man started, stared. Gravely, 
he poked a thick finger in the direction of the 
green automobile. 

“That Father?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Chloe. ‘‘And if he should see 


us now, we’d never have another chance to get 








The circus man started, stared. Gravely, he poked a thick finger 


in the direction of the green automobile 





“And I’m going abroad tomor- 
Jack added. 

The circus man snapped his fingers absently. 
Then suddenly he plunged around the corner 


® ’:° 
married. 
row.” 


of the wagon and called: ‘Mother!’ He 
reappeared immediately with a middle-aged 
woman. She had a kind, humorous face. 

“My wife,” said the circus man: “She’s 
the one that always knows what to do.” 

“Mother,” he explained, “these young folks 
’re eloping. See that green buzz-wagon in 
front of the. hotel there? Well, that’s Father. 
Now, if Mister Bridegroom goes out to hunt 
up a preacher he’ll sure run into the old gent. 
What’s your advice, Mother?” 

“Bring the preacher here,” said Mother, 
promptly. 


The circus man grinned delightedly. ““Did- 
n’t I tell you she’s got the head on her! Here, 


Bill, you go over to the postoffice an’ ask ’em 
to direct you to the nearest reliable preacher. 
Now, then, Mother, take ’em over to our tent, 
and send for me when the preacher gets here.” 

Without further parley, he plunged into his 
work in the apparent confusion about him. 
Mother took them to a small tent and then the 
three waited anxiously for the return of Bill 
and the preacher. He was gone a long time 
and presently the air was noisy with wagons 
jolting into place for the parade. In a few 
minutes the band struck up. 
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As the sound of distant parade music 
wound through the town, Pa came in with the 
preacher, and just before the Reverend Mr. 
Potter opened his book, Chloe stepped out and 
looked at the green automobile. 

“You know I asked you to my wedding, 
Father,” she whispered. 

Afterwards they had a dinner they never 
forgot, and then they were pressed to put in 
the hours before train time by seeing the 
Show. 

“T don’t believe anything more can happen 
to us today, do you, Jack?’’ Chloe asked as 
they followed the usher to the best seats in the 
big tent. 

But something more could 
happen; it was at that very 
moment approaching, for two 
elderly gentlemen came into the 
space below the reserved seats. 
Each wore the jovial, shamefaced 
air of the elderly man going to a 
circus. Each was obviously out 
for a good time—and one of 
them was Father! 

Chloe clutched her husband’s 
arm, and Jack braced himself 
for the encounter. An _ usher 
climbed nimbly upward until 
he had slammed up the backs of 
two seats directly in front of 
the bride and groom. But, pre- 
occupied with keeping their bal- 
ance on the narrow boards, 
neither of the newcomers lifted 
an eye higher than the knees of 
Chloe and her husband. The 
Colonel lowered himself into his 
seat, apparently without an 
idea that his daughter was so 
close behind him that she could 
have dropped a repentant tear 
on his bald spot. ; 

From that moment the bride 
and groom sat rigidly waiting for 
the turn of the Colonel’s gaze. 
But the long minutes passed, 
and it gradually dawned upon 
Chloe and Jack that there was 
no immediate danger of the 
Colonel looking behind him. He 
was undeniably enjoying himself, 
with apparently not a care in 
the world. 

“Why, you would think he 
was—was celebrating!’ Chloe whispered. 

Some such idea seemed to also occur to the 
Colonel’s companion. “This show seems to 
suit you, Colonel,” he remarked. 

“Always did like a circus,” returned the 
Colonel, “But this is the first one I’ve been 
to since my daughter grew up. Fact is, she 
don’t know I’m here today.” 

The two men chuckled. “Got to uphold 
the dignity of a father,” went on the Colonel. 
“So I just took the car and got out early this 
morning. Besides, I had a little shopping to 
do.” 

He brought out a small, flat case. Chloe 
craned her neck over his shoulder. The 
Colonel pressed a spring and revealed an 
extremely handsome ring, set with a half 
circle of diamonds. 

“Tt’s for my daughter,” the Colonel said and 
a tenderer note had come into his voice. 
“She’s going to be married.” 

Chloe fell back in her seat. 

““Yes,’’ boomed the Colonel, proudly, “to 
young Jack Byrnes. Fine chap, just the sort 
of man I’d choose for Chloe.” 

“Fine!”’ said Ephraim. ‘‘When’s the wed- 
ding?” 

The Colonel chuckled. 
they’re kind of waiting for me. Fact is, I’ve 
refused my sanction, up to this time. But my 
daughter—Gad!—told me (Continued on page 12) 


“Well, you see, 
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IFTEEN or so years ago a pair 
of goggles and a pair of gauntlets 
marked the 
Such accessories were quite essential to 


seasoned motorist. 


the driver and passengers touring 
through open country. Clouds of dust 


were as common to the old automo- 
bilists as the clouds of vapor to the 
soaring aviator. 

And goggles and gauntlets were 
about the only protection afforded the 
early motorists, who pioneered the way 
for the travelers of today. 

In those times the more dust one 
collected, the more dust that obscured 
one’s features, the greater the distance 
he had traveled. 

But now the motorist no longer feels 
that he must change his attire or 
burden himself with goggles and gaunt- 
lets. Assured the comfort of traveling 
in a well-equipped train, he can direct 
his car where he pleases with ease and 
convenience. Improved roads have to 
a great extent encouraged this feeling 
of freedom, but the change is accounted 
for to an even larger degree by the 
development of the motor car itself. 
The open car, for instance, is more 
enclosed. Doors have been added, the 
cowl has gradually become higher, and 
the windshield more efficient. The 
re-vamped surrey body of the historic 
days is no more. 


UT the greatest impetus to com- 

fortable and pleasant travel by 
motor car was given by the creation 
of enclosed body types and their sub- 
sequent development. 

Until about the latter part of 1915, 
closed cars were manufactured in very 
small quantities in comparison with the 
production of the popular runabout and 
touring types. The early cars were 
more or less cumbersome, as we look 
back on them now, and it was, indeed, 
believed the height of luxury to own 
one of them. — 

The average. motor car owner con- 
sidered a closed car somewhat of a 
novelty or plaything and not especially 
practical for trips of any great length. 

But those who owned closed. cars 
appreciated the all-weather protection 
and their success with the new cars 
foretold what was to come. Rather 
than producing closed cars for the few, 
manufacturers took in hand what had 
been a side-line with them and earnestly 
endeavored to increase the utility and 


practicability of the enclosed body 
types. 

The most important strides in the 
early progress of closed cars were noted 
during the season of 1915-16. Not 
only were they greatly improved in 
beauty, lines and appointments, but 
they were also manufactured in in- 
creased numbers. Since that time the 
builders of cars mechanically correct 
have seldom been able in any season to 
produce enclosed cars in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the demand of buyers 
who have sensed the value built into 
the year-’round cars. So the increased 
use of enclosed cars and their increased 
utility have gone forward together. 


UT the attitude of many garagemen 

in working on closed cars has not 
changed as it should during the last 
decade. Some have yet to realize that 
there is a decided difference between a 
beautiful sedan and an ordinary truck. 
Others have yet to understand that 
plain carelessness can mar for life what 
a manufacturer has spent considerable 
time and effort in building and what an 
owner has paid for. 

When a garageman, wearing overalls 
smeared with grease, slides into a closed 
car without the slightest attempt to 
protect the upholstery, he is guilty of 
an act of negligence. 
punishable for damage to the owner’s 
personal property. It is little wonder 
that the owner is highly incensed when 
he discovers the want of care, evidence 
of which he no doubt found on his own 
clothing after taking the car away. 

Grease spots may, of course, be 
removed to such an extent that they 
will not injure the apparel of driver or 
passengers, but they leave their trail— 
blemishes and disfiguring marks on 
what was once beautiful upholstery, 
carpets or curtains. 


SIDE from enjoying the service- 
ability of a closed car, there is pride 

in owning a job that is rich and luxuri- 
ous, tasteful and refined—a compart- 





ment one likes to keep as splendidly 
appointed as it was when it left the 
builder. 

And that is why the manufacturer 
takes such pains in selecting material 
for the cushions and carpets, the cur- 
tains and trimmings that will be both 
pleasing and serviceable. He builds 
with the idea of permanency in mind. 


He should be’ 


He knows that so far as the owner is 
concerned the interior will be treated 
with respect and care, and he hopes 
that the car will never be turned over 
to a mechanic who does not know the 
difference between a motor investment 
of $3,000 and one of $300. He trusts 
that the owner, when in need of service, 
will take the car where service includes 
careful regard for the condition of the 
interior. 

Lubricants are essential to the good 
They 

en- 
And 
it is very easy to keep them in their 
place—to keep them away from the 
upholstery, the door handles, the steer- 
ing wheel, the control levers, the cush- 
ions and the dozens of spots about the 
car where a man’s hands are likely to 
Tests 

Good service men almost uncon- 
sciously succeed in protecting the finish 
and interior of a car. Before starting 
their work, they cover the seats and 
And they 
are extremely careful in getting in and 


performance of any motor car. 
friends of mechanism, but 
interior. 


are 


emies of a_ beautiful 





cushions with clean slips. 


out of the car—no greasy hands touch 
the ceiling, smear the controls or the 
With all their care, good 
mechanics inspect the car before turn- 


dash board. 


ing it over to the owner, cleaning and 
polishing wherever there might be a 
trace of foreign substance. 


NY man who does not see beyond 
the mechanical side of a motor car 
does not belong in a garage or service 
station. He is of the age when auto- 
mobiles were merely machines to get 
about in. And an owner of a place, 
where work on motor cars is performed, 
who does not make a sincere effort to 
protect his customer’s property, ought 
to be in some other line of business 
that requires less thought and care. 

As manufacturers of refined closed 
cars, our interest is with the owner. 
We hold not the faintest hope for a 
garageman who, through his own neg- 
lect and carelessness, would in any way 
impair the quality of an interior of a 
closed car. 

Regardless of how skilful and adept 
a man may be as a mechanic, he can- 
not be considered a service man—one 
who should be entrusted with the care 
of a closed car—unless he desires and 
is willing to treat the interior with the 
respect its fineness deserves. 
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New Block Test Plant Insures Unusual Quality 
of Buick Walve-in-Head Motors 


S a builder of fine motor 
cars gains years of 
practical experience, 

not only is a vast fund of de- 
signing and engineering knowl- 
edge acquired, but, in ad- 
dition, there accumulates an 
understanding of efficient 
manufacturing methods, of 
short cuts, of ways to elim- 
inate delays between the 
various stages of construc- 
tion, and how to make the 
best use of improved ma- 
chinery and buildings. 

In other words, there comes 
a time in the development of 
a successful motor car busi- 
ness when the manufacturer 
in taking a step forward can 
turn back to the record of 
his progress for guidance. The teaching 
in his own school of experience directs 
him toward better and more perfect 
results. 

When it becomes necessary to enlarge 
a department, for instance, the builder, 
who has observed and learned and who 
has the economical quality of his pro- 
duct constantly in mind, can usually 
make the change in such a manner as 
to improve the efficiency of the pro- 
duction plan in the particular depart- 
ment. 


When a new building is needed, it 
is not erected hurriedly and without 
thought of the best type of design, the 
best construction and the most suitable 
location. The building is planned vir- 
tually as carefully as a new model of the 
product. The manufacturer can profit 
by experience. 

Such has been the case at the Buick 
factory. Each of the dozens of new 
buildings and additions constructed 
within the great manufacturing area 
has grown out of the accumulated pro- 
duction experience of many years. Each 
has been planned and designed to meet 
the particular need of the department 
which it is to house. What would be 


The new daylight plant where Buick Valve-in-Head motors 
receive block tests and silence tests 


The large open block test room in the new building, where each 
Buick motor is run until it works smoothly and freely 





Here is one of the blocks showing the connections that enable 
the motor to run efficiently: (A) Attachment that speeds up elec- 
trical connection; (B) Where water at the right temperature is 
supplied; (C) The exhaust passes through this hose which carries 
the dead gasses to large pipes that lead to the roof; (D) Here 
gas is furnished the carburetor; (E) When the block test is com- 
pleted, this drain carries the lubricating oil to the basement where 
the oil is purified; (F) Water from the jackets around the cylin- 
ders passes through this connection to the cooling tanks 





most suitable for the depart 
ment, considering both quality 
and manufacturing method. 
is studied and worked out long 
before the architectural draw- 
ings of the structure are con- 
sidered. 

As a result the Buick fac- 
tory is growing steadily in 
size and, what is more im- 
portant to the buyer of a 
motor car, in manufacturing 
efficiency, which is reflected 
in the quality of the car— 
its mechanical excellence, long 
life and economical perform- 
ance. 

Of the many new buildings 
recently added to the manu- 
facturing area, the large plant 
devoted to the testing of Buick 
Valve-in-Head motors is an excellent 
example of what can be accomplished in 
effective construction when a manufac- 
turer has a decade of motor building 
experience to draw upon. 

Situated at the end of the monster 
motor building, the new plant is in 
a large open space, affording abundant 
fresh air and light, which are essential] 
to the thorough testing of motors. 

And the structure has been built to 
make the most of these advantages. 
Two of its sides are almost entirely 
of glass windows arranged to work in 
conjunction with the ventilating system. 

The building is really of three parts; 
the large block test room, the inspec- 
tion department and the section com- 
prising the silence rooms. Each is ar- 
ranged according to the Buick plan of 
progressive manufacture. 

When the Valve-in-Head motor reaches 
the end of the long assembly line in 
the motor plant proper, it should be 
understood that it still has a great deal 
of ground to cover before it reaches the 
assembly buildings where it then is 
combined with the chassis to complete 
the finished Buick car. 


For as it leaves the motor plant, all 


its joints are tightly fitted, its 
bearings stiff, its rings and 
pistons hug the cylinder walls 
and all its parts lack the free- 
dom and ease so noticeable 
in the Valve-in-Head motors. 

Tightness at this stage is 
absolutely essential, so that 
when the metal surfaces have 
been smoothed and _ polished 
against each other by friction 


and the final tightening up 
of bolts and _ bearing caps 


is done, all parts will fit with 
that snugness which is so 
necessary to long wear and 
the development of full power. 

So atthe end of the assem- 
bly line, the motor is lifted by 
a hydraulic hoist and con- 
veyed to the block test 


This view shows one of the motors connected and ready for 
the block test run 


department. Transferred from the long hooks 
suspended from an overhead rail, the motor is 
placed in position on a testing block. 

In the large open room there are at present 
255 blocks for both six-cylinder and four- 
cylinder motors and more are being installed. 
They are so arranged that no time is lost in 
connecting the motors up for running. 

Water and gas connections, exhaust pipes, 
and oil lines are provided so that in a very few 
minutes after being placed on the block, the 
motor is turning over slowly on its own 
power. 

Very slowly it begins to rotate and every 
part is flooded with oil by the experts in 
charge of the work, who keep a watchful eye 





This is part of the economical system that permits the use of 
cooling water over and over again, and always at the 


proper temperature 
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This illustration shows a section of the testing room 
where motors are inspected after the block test 


on every phase of this most important opera- 
tion. After a time the speed of the motor is 
increased and as it begins to “‘find itself’? even 
greater speed is attained and the motor works 
out its stiffness. While no set time is allotted 
for the motor on the block, it is kept there 
until it works freely and smoothly, which 
usually requires about three hours steady 
running. 


During this time it is working under 
actual road conditions, the water being main- 
tained at an average operating temperature bya 
special system planned for the new building. 
A constant flow of water is passing through 
the jackets around the cylinders, being sup- 
plied under pressure from a tank in the base- 
ment. The hot water returns to the base- 
ment and is cooled to the proper temperature 
and is thus used over and over again. 


The lubricating oil is similarly supplied. 
Oil is forced to each block under pressure 
from a large reservoir. The used oil flows 
into oil settling tanks and then into a centri- 
fugal separator, which removes foreign sub- 
stances. From the separator it passes into a 
series of gravity filters, the fine meshes of 
which take out the last traces of dirt and 
carbon and the pure oil then is pumped into 
the reservoir. 


Economies in the use of water and oil are 
two of the many advantages that have been 
built into the new plant. 

After the block test is finished the motor is 
mounted on a movable stand and is taken to 
the next department where it is carefully 
inspected. The lower half of the crankcase is 
removed and the pistons, cylinders, and all 
other working parts are examined to see that 
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they have come through the 
block test in perfect condition. 
‘Vhis is one of the most 
critical inspections and insures 
that every little part of the 
motor is in excellent condition. 
While the motor is being in- 
spected, the lower half of the 
crankcase is put through an 
automatic washing machine 
which removes all traces of 
dirt and grit. After inspection 
it is bolted on the motor and 
the flywheel housing is put on. 
In the meantime the valves 
have been carefully ground as a 
precaution to turn them over 
to the owner in perfect condi- 
tion. 
Just as every Buick motor 
is “moothed out on the 






This is one of the silence rooms, showing one motor ready 
for the final test and inspection and another in 
course of preparation 


test blocks, so does every Buick motor have 
its tryout in the silence rooms. A number 
of silence rooms have been provided, where 
the motors are run one at a time. 

Here experts listen attentively for anything 
that might interfere with the perfect operation 
of the motor, and the necessary adjustments, 
if any, are made before the motor leaves the 
silence room. 

When a motor has passed this final inspec- 
tion, it is ready for the chassis assembly. 

The motor test plant is doing its share 
in maintaining the quality of Buick cars and, 
at the same time, in making it possible to 
meet the demand for the Buick product. 
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At the far left may be seen the centrifugal oil separator and at the 
right the filter tanks, which are part of the system used to 


purify lubricating oil 
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22-Six-45 Five Passenger Touring $1525 
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22-Six-46 Three Passenger Coupe $2135 






22-Six-47 Five } 





22-Four-35 Five Passenger Touring $975 
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22-Six-48 Four Passenger Coupe $2325 
sloped and proven 


| body types have 
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22-Six-50 Seven Passenger Sedan $2635 


edan $2435 
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22-Four-37 Five Passenger Sedan $1650 t 





22-Four-36 Three Passenger Coupe $1475 
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Buick Nation-wide Service Organization 


\ . BUICK service is more than a local affair. It is as 
national as Buick distribution, the country-wide 
ie scope of which in itself has established the founda- 
tion for the great Buick service organization. Thus, 
in-built quality, which makes the need for Buick 


service the exception rather than the rule, has 
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through its appeal to owners everywhere made pos- 
sible an organization that safeguards Buick quality 
and guarantees the purchaser an investment in un- 


interrupted transportation. 





Tur home of The Dayton Buick Company, Dayton, Ohio, was 
especially designed and constructed to render Buick service. It is a 
handsome building and a highly efficient station 





Buick service policies are carried out in Waukesha, Wisconsin, by 
the Waukesha Auto Company 
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Backtnc up the sign on the corner of the 
building, and also on the service car, in 
Nashville, Tennessee, is the Caldwell 
Buick Company’s service to owners, 
which in its promptness and efficiency is 
characteristic of Buick service everywhere 


On the main street of Grand Junction, 
Colorado, is the service station of the 
Grand Junction Motor Sales Company, 
authorized representatives of the Buick 


In Atpta, Iowa, the Powell & Williams Auto Company serves 
Buick owners at this complete and well-equipped 
service station * 





Ty Pawnes, Fairfax and Hominy, Oklahoma, Buick is represented 
by the Mortenson Motor Sales Company. This view shows the 
company’s business-like establishment in Hominy 
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Actually Results from Quality of Cars 
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Tuts new and modern building is the home of the Escanaba Motor 
. 8 . . . . 
Company and Buick service in Escanaba, Michigan 
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Here is the new home of the Charleston Buick Com- 
pany, Charleston, West Virginia. It is attractive and 
at the same time practical for the serving 
of Buick owners 


Tuis is the beautiful building of W. H. & L. C. Wolfe, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, Buick dealers. Its permanence is founded on 
the stability of Buick service to owners 
















In Atuantic Crry, Hall & Gravatt have a full understanding of Buick 
service, and as a result more than half of the physicians and half of 
the realtors in Atlantic City drive Buick cars. Here we see the 
company’s salesroom with its electric sign, and also aspecial electric 
display the company uses on the roof of the Garden Pier 


Santa Ana, California, is proud of this attractive home of the 
Orange County Garage Company, which has been serving owners 
in the true Buick style for the last twelve years 


Tue Motor Vehicle Department of the State of New Jersey demanded 

speed, power and endurance in its cars, and after many tests decided 

on Buick. Here are 20 new Buick roadsters sold to the department 
by Birch & Bassett, of Dover 
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Specifications of the 
Six Cylinder Models 


BODIES— 


2-44—3-passenger Open Roadster. 

29-45—5-passenger Open Touring. 

29_4§—8-passenger Coupe. 

29.47—5-passenger Sedan. 

2-48-—4-passenger » Coupe, with folding and 
lisappearing extra seat. 

22. 49—7-passenger Open Touring, with folding and 


disappearing extra seats. 
22-50—7-passenger Sedan, with folding and 
disappearing extra seats. 


UPHOLSTERY—Open models, dull finish black 
leather, deep pleated, buttonless cushions, mold d 
over curled hair and soft cushion springs. Closed 
models are upholstered in fine automobile cloth. 


CONTROL—Friction retained spark and throttle 
levers on top of steering wheel. Button type foot 
Pedals for clutch, service 

Levers for gear shifting and 


accelerator with rest. 
brake and starter. 
emergency brake conveniently placed in center of 
driving compartment. 


, 22-46, 22-47, 


) 
29-50, 124 inches. 





WHEELBASE—Models 22-44, 
118inches. Models 22-48, 22-4 


MOTOR —Six-cylinder, four cycle. Valve-in-Head 
type, automatically lubricated. Unit power plant, 


suspended at three points from main frame. 
Cylinders 34-inch bore by 4'%-inch stroke, semi- 
steel block casting. Extra heavy crankshaft with 
double stud support front and rear, four large 
bearings. Properly weighted pistons and connect- 
ing rods. Large valves mounted in cages and 


eadily accessible, operated by noiseless adjustable 


push rods. Fifty actual brake horsepower. 


COOLING—Water cooled with centrifugal circu- 
lating pump, driven by spiral gears. New cellular 
type radiator, with new style drain cock, pressed 
steel radiator fan, driven by adjustable flat belt 
from camshaft. 


LUBRICATION—Self-contained, constant level 
circulating splash system, operated by self- 
thawing gear pump driven by spiral gears from 


BODIES— 
22-34—2-passenger Open Roadster. 


22-35—5-passenger Open Touring. 








22-36—3-passenger Coupe. 
22-37—5-passenger Sedan. 

UPHOLSTERY—Open models, dull finish » black 
leather, deep | ted, buftonless cushions, molded 
over sof 1 m springs. ¢ losed models are 
ipholste 1 fine automobile cloth. 

CONTRO! Friction retained spark and throttle 
levers on top ering heel. Button pe 
oot accelerator with rest. Pedals for clutch 
service brake and starter Levers for gear shift- 
ng and emergency brake conveniently placed in 
enter of driving compartment 

WHEELBASE—AII models, 109 inches 

MOTOR—Four-cylinder, four cycle, Valve-in-Head 
type, removable head, automatically lubricated. 
Unit power plant, suspended at three points from 
main frame Cylinder $3%-ineh bore by 434 
nch stroke, semi-steel bloc casting Extra | 
ral waft with three unusually large bearings. 
Proy pistons and connecting rods 

d flywh« hich, with linde dimer " 
educe vibration to a minimum. Exceptionally; 
lve erated by noiseless adjustable push 
ds. Thirt ve actual brake horsepower 
OOLING—Water cooled with centrifugal cir- 
ulating np, driven by spiral gear New 
ellular type radiator, pressed steel radiator fan, 
iriven by adjustable fan belt from camshaft 
UBRICATION—Self-contained, constant level 
irculating splash system, operated by self-thawing 
gear pump driven by spiral gears from camshaft 


and&completely enclosed in lower part of crankcase. 
Oil measuring gauge on crankcase, drain plug on 
bottom of crankcase, oil pressure gauge on instru- 


Mice and Men 


(Continued from page 4) 
last night she was going 
Byrnes. 


or not! Yes, sir! 


of the tent. 


to marry. Jack 
Said I could come to the wedding 
Of course, I stood up for 
my rights as a father; but ’m going home 
this afternoon and just drop this ring into 
her lap; give ’em my blessing you know.” 

[t was more than Chloe could stand. She 
sent Jack a look he understood, and they rose 
softly and made their way unobtrusively out 


camshaft and completely enclosed in lower part 
of crankcase. Oil measuring gauge on crankcase, 
drain cock on bottom of crankcase, with extension 
handle just under the hood, oil pressure gauge on 
instrument board, 


-ARBURETOR—Automatie float feed type, sup- 
plied by vacuum system from gasoline tank, 
mounted on rear end of frame. Automatic heat 
control to insure proper vaporization at all speeds. 
Air regulator on instrument board. 


~ 


IGNITION—High tension, jump spark system, 
current supplied by electric generator and storage 
battery. Automatic spark advance with manual 
control by lever on top of steering wheel. 


STARTER—Complete Delco, single unit system 
for electric starting, lighting, and ignition, built 
as an integral part of the motor and operating in 
conjunction with large storage battery. Combi- 
nation switch with ammeter and automatic 
circuit breaker on instrument board. 


CLUTCH—Miultiple disc, dry plate type, smooth 
in engagement and positive in action. Ball bear- 
ing release collar, adjustment very accessible. 
Lubricated by two grease cups located outside 


the case. 


omplete Buick Line 


TRANSMISSION—Selective sliding gear type, 
three speeds forward and reverse. Special heat- 
treated, positive interlocking hand control, 
integral with gearset. 


DRIVE—Through single large, automatically lubri- 
cated universal joint and fully enclosed propeller 
shaft, through spiral bevel gears in rear axle. 
Propeller shaft housing connected directly to rear 
end of transmission by large ball joint enclosing 
universal. Both torque and drive taken thro wh 
ball joint. 


REAR AXLE—Full floating type with entire 
weight of car carried on the housing. Wheels 
driven by detachable shafts mounted on large 
annular ball bearings. Differential mounted on 
suitable bearings. Propeller shaft on double and 
single row annular ball bearings. Spiral bevel 
type driving gears, fully adjustable. 


BRAKES—Service brake, external contracting 
type; emergency brake, internal expanding type; 
both operating on rear wheel drums. Fully ad- 
justable for wear. 


FRONT AXLE—Drop-forged I-beam _ section, 
double heat-treated, with integral yokes, drop- 
forged steering knuckles and tie rod yokes. Suit- 
able bearings for front wheels. 





Model Twenty Two—Forty Four....... .$1495 
Model Twenty Two—Forty Five........ 1525 





Model Twenty Two—Forty Six......... 2135 

Model Twenty Two—Fitty. . . sire 

f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 

Wire wheel equipment optional on six-cylinder models only; at the following net additional charge: 
33 x 4—$75; 34 x 414—$80 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice 





Price of the Nineteen Twenty Two Buick Six Series 


Model Twenty Two—Forty Seven. .... . .82435 
Model Twenty Two—Forty Eight ...... 2325 
Model Twenty Two—Forty Nine........ 1735 
.. . 82635 





Four Cylinder Models 


ment board. Automatic clutch on pump shaft 
prevents any possibility of breakage in case of 
freezing. 


CARBURETOR—Automatie float feed type, sup- 
plied by vacuum system from gasoline tank, 
mounted on rear end of frame. Automatic heat 
control to insure proper vaporization at all speeds. 
Air regulator on instrument board. 


IGNITION—High tension, jump spark system, 
current supplied by electric generator and storage 
battery. Automatic spark advance and manual 
control by lever on top of steering wheel. 


STARTER—Complete Delco, single unit system, 
for electric starting, lighting, and ignition, built 
as integral part of the motor and operating in 
conjunction with a large storage battery. Com- 
bination switch with ammeter and automatic 
circuit breaker on instrument board. 


CLUTCH—Multiple disc, dry plate type, smooth 
in engagement and positive in action. Adjust- 
ment very simple and accessible. Light pedal 
pressure required to operate. 


TRANSMISSION—Selective sliding gear type, 
three speeds forward and one reverse. Special 
heat-treated, positive interlocking hand control, 


integral with gearset. 


DRIVE—Through single large, automatically 
lubricated universal joint and fully enclosed 
propeller shaft, through spiral bevel gears in rear 
axle. Propeller shaft housing connected directly 
to rear end of transmission by large ball joint 
enclosing universal. Both torque and _ drive 
taken through ball joint. 


REAR AXLE—Three-quarter floating type, which 
means that all the weight of the car is taken on 
the axle tubes and only driving torque and a 
steadying of the wheels taken by the axle shafts. 
Differential and wheels mounted on high duty 
bearings; pinion shaft on extra large ball bearings. 
Spiral bevel type driving gears, fully adjustable. 
Third member keeps axle housing in perfect align- 
ment with the propeller tube. 


BRAKES—Service brake, external contracting 
type; emergency brake, internal expanding type; 
both operating on rear wheel drums, Fully 
adjustable for wear. 


FRONT AXLE—Drop-forged I-beam _ section, 
Reverse Elliott type, double heat-treated, drop- 
forged steering knuckles and tie rod yokes. 
Suitable bearings for front wheels. 


WHEELS—Artillery type, with large hub flanges, 


12 spokes each, demountable rims. 








Price of the “Nineteen Twenty Two ‘Buick Four Series 








leaped out beside him. 
said soothingly, “Shake hands with 
husband, there’s a dear. 
And we want you to drive us 
to Newberry to catch a train to New York.” 

The Colonel seemed to be having difficulty 
with his voealchords. ‘““How—how—” hestart- 
ed, but Jack interrupted him. 


this morning. 


said. 


“How did you enjoy the circus, Colonel?” he 


The Colonel began to look apoplectic, but 


“Now, Father,” she 
with my 
We were married 





little sad. 


said. 


WHEELS—Artillery type, with large hub flanges, 


TIRES—Models 22-44, 22-45, 22-46, 33 x 4 inch. 


STEERING GEAR—Semi-irreversible split bronze 


FRAME—Reinforced pressed steel channel section, 


: 
; 
} 
: 
| 
TIRES—On all four-cylinder models, tires are 
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12 spokes each, demountable rims. 







Models 22-47, 22-48, 22-49, 22-50, 34 x 41% inch. 
Cord tires are standard equipment on all models. 








nut and worm type, with large adjustable ball 
thrust bearing, to take up wear. Horn button 
in center of steering wheel. Spark and throttle 
levers on top of wheel. 












with exceptionally stiff and deep side members. 
Four heavy cross members. Integral gasoline 
tank supports. 






































































SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptie type; rear, full 


floating cantilever type of sufficient length to 
insure easy riding. 


TOP—Open models. New design with patented 


gypsy quarter curtains. Made of special water- 
proof fabric. Inside operating curtains opening 
with the doors. Closed models, stationary type 
with door windows adjustable to any position. 


WINDSHIELD—Open models, rain vision, venti- 


lating type, slanting design, giving exceptional 
range of vision in all directions. Adjustable 
friction stops to hold glass in any position. Closed 
models, two-piece ventilating windshield equipped 
with anti-glare sunshade, weather strip and 
window cleaner. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT—Combination dim 


and full electric headlights with electric side-pilot 
lamps and clock on Models 22-46, 22-47, 22-48 
and 22-50. Electric tail lamp, instrument 
board lamp, speedometer, motor driven electric 
horn, gasoline gauge, tire carrier with extra 
demountable rim, jack, Alemite grease gun, pump, 
tire repair kit, and complete set of tools. Orders 
for special jobs not accepted and no allowance 
will be made for any part of standard equipment 
omitted by customer’s order. 


31 x 4 straight side cords. 


STEERING GEAR—Semi-irreversible split bronze 


nut and worm type, with large adjustable bali 
thrust bearing, to take up wear. Steering wheel. 
17 inches in diameter. Spark and _ throttle 
levers on top of wheel. Horn button in center of 
steering wheel. 


FRAME—Reinforced pressed steel channel section 


with exceptionally stiff and deep side members 
Four heavy cross members. Integral gasoline 
tank support and spare tire carrier. 


SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptic type; rear, semi- — 


elliptic type, of special design and_ sufficient 
length to insure easy riding. 


TOP—Open models, new design with patented 


gypsy quarter curtains, made of special water- 
proof fabric. Inside operating curtains open 
with doors. Closed models, stationary type with 
door windows adjustable to any position. 


WINDSHIELD—Open models, rain vision, venti- 


lating type, slanting design, giving exceptional 
range of vision in all directions. Adjustable 
friction stops to hold glass in any position 
Closed models, two-piece ventilating windshield 
equipped with anti-glare sunshade, weather strip 
and windshield cleaner. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT—Combination dim 


and full electric headlights, electric tail lamp and 
instrument board lamp, with dome lights in 
closed models. Motor driven horn, speedometer, 


Model Twenty Two—Thirty Four...... .$ 935 Model Twenty Two—Thirty Six........ .B1475 : Y : A 

Model Twenty Two—Thirty Five. 975 Model Twenty Two—Thirty Seven...... 1650 gasoline gauge, tire carrier with extra demount 
Fn) Efadiory: Finnie Mioks able rim, rim wrench, jack, Alemite grease gun 

a Gs ~ Jaco PoP ni, heiehnigan * +4 OQ 
: : y a and a full kit of tools. Orders for special jobs 
Prices and specifications subject to change without notice not accepted and no allowance will be made for 
L_ any part of standard equipment omitted by 

customer’s order. 
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And, as she stood looking down at it, un- 
expected tears welled up in her eyes. She 
lifted her head and looked at her father, the 
thick gray brows were as formidable as ever, 
but his eyes were different—tender and a 


“T’ve been a horrid thing, Father,” she 
‘But I—I never understood.” : 


She pressed shyly closer to him. The 


Colonel only made a gruff sound in his throat; 


but his large hand closed over her small one. | 


When the show was over the 


Colonel found them sitting demurely in the 


tonneau of his green car. 


‘How are you, Father?” said Jack. 


The Colonel was speechless. 


The formid- 


able brows were drawing together, when Chloe 





then Chloe crooked an arm tenderly about 
his neck. “It’s no use, Father, you might as 
well own up—you’re a fraud,” she laughed. 

She slipped a hand deftly into his vest- 
pocket, produced the jeweler’s box, took out 
the ring and slipped it on her finger. 


Just then, the Colonel’s companion of the | 
circus came out of a store down the street. 
The Colonel grinned and climbed into the) 


automobile. 


he said, “Before that fool Ephraim comes 
meddling around.” 


“Well, children, let’s get along,” 
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Why the New Four . | 
is Distinctly Buick in its | 


“T nave driven my C-36 Buick roadster 60,000 miles,” 
writes Richard John Strobel, of Mankato, Minnesota. 
“There is no question in my mind regarding my 
next car. It will be a Buick”’ 















Mechanical Excellence 


It is easy to account for the favorable introduction of the 
new Buick Four in all parts of the country. It is the 1921 
successor of the thousands of Buick Fours of other years. 
In other words, the new Four incorporates both the prin- 
ciples of the previous Fours and the latest developments 
in Buick engineering experience and practice. That is why 


the new Four is distinctly Buick in its 





mechanical excellence. 


“Wer Boucnt our Buick D-35 in May, 1917, and have driven it about 
19,000 miles. It runs so well that we cannot think of changing,” 
writes Mrs. Joseph Adams, of Chicago 





M. E. SHomer, of Oelwein, Iowa, has driven his D-Four-35 in all Tuis is G. L. Schneider and family of Chicago in their D-Four-35, 
weathers and over all sorts of roads. He has had no mechanical Since 1917, Mr. Schneider has driven the car more than 28,000 miles 
trouble and the motor has never refused to start, winter or summer and he had it overhauled this summer for the first time preparatory 


to making a trip to California. “This little car has given me 
perfect service,” he says 






“Tus Buick Four has been a most satisfactory car in more ways 
than one,” writes F. W. Brooks, High Farm, Burlington, Iowa. “It 
has been in constant use since 1918 and has never failed to respond 





: ; “Tus Buick Four has rambled 25,284 miles, and I always know 
when called upon. It starts easily, handles well in a small space, . : . ie? 
: 3 : ; that when I step in and start off, I will arrive at my destination and 
and is economical on both tires and gasoline. Its performance on . f : 
ees sie . . ; return without any trouble,” says Mr. Donahue, a Chicago real 
hills is surprising. In fact, everything about this car has been in : i : : 
: : ; x estate man, who attributes part of his success to this 
keeping with the Buick standard 


D-35 purchased in 1917 
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The Attractive and Efficient Home of Buick 
Service Recently Completed in St. Louis 


HE new Service 

building of the 

Vesper-Buick 
Auto Company, 5t. 
Louis, which was re- 
cently completed, 
marks a step forward 
in motor car mainten- 
ance in St. Louis— 
a fitting tribute to the 
progressiveness of Fred 
Vesper and an impor- 
tant link in the world- 
wide Buick service or- 
ganization. 

Coming as it does 
just as the motor car is 
emerging from the 
throes of a somewhat 
exaggerated slump, this 
investment by the 
widely known Buick 
distributor in St. Louis, 
amounting j|to considerably more _ than 
$100,000, is but an expression of faith and opti- 
mism in what the future holds. 

The new building was conceived by Fred 
Vesper in his desire and effort to provide a 
fully-equipped and up-to-date Buick main- 
tenance service in St. Louis. 

In this new building the Vesper-Buick Auto 
Company has one of the handsomest struc- 
tures of its kind in the country, and one which 
has attracted wide attention among auto- 
mobile distributors. 

The building proper embraces an area of 
21,000 square feet of floor space, with a service 
yard to the side of 10,500 square feet. The 
building fronts on West Pine Boulevard, with 
an entrance on Vandeventer Avenue, a site 
ideally located for the convenience of Buick 
owners in all parts of the city. 

This building is devoted entirely to main- 
tenance, with the general offices and sales- 
rooms of the company continuing to be in the 
handsome Vesper-Buick building at Grand 
Avenue and Lindell Boulevard. 

The new building represents a departure in 
automotive architecture, being an adapta- 
tion of the Spanish colonial style. The 
exterior walls are covered with white stucco 
over brick and all the trimmings and finals 
are terra cotta. A tower on the corner gives 
the building distinction; its interior being 
lluminated at night by an arc light. 

The interior of the building contains offices, 
waiting rooms and an immense stock room 
where a complete stock of Buick parts is kept. 
This parts stock is devoted exclusively to 
service for Buick owners. 

The equipment of the new building is of the 
very latest. Time and labor saving devices 
have been installed with the one purpose of 





Looking down one of the long rows of workmen’s 
daylight benches 





The beautiful building, a departure in automotive architecture, constructed by the Vesper-Buick 


Auto Company, to serve Buick owners in St. Louis 





A view of the service yard on the west side 
of the new building 





An interior view of the large service floor 
of the new station 













This .:>w shows the parts window, where workmen 
secure parts needed 


turning out repair jobs 
promptly and yet with 
a thoroughness as to 
satisfy the most exact- 
ing. Two hundred thirty 
feet of bench space 
provides ample room 
for the 40 mechanics, 
all of which faces large 
windows, permitting of 
ample natural light. 
Along the benches are 
16 electric sockets 
where portable lights 
or power drills may be 
instantly attached. 

A feature of special 
interest is the com- 
pressed air washer 
where a car may be 
thoroughly — washed, 
both body and chassis 
in but a fraction of the 
time required to do the work by the old 
method. _Pressure for this washer, as well as 
for the inflation of tires and for the operation 
of compressed air hoists is supplied by a 
large automatic air compressor driven by 
a 30 horse power motor. 

A “running in” machine for “running in” 
overhauled motors is another feature of the 
equipment of the new building. This machine, 
which is used for “breaking in” a new or re- 
newed motor before it is actually put in service, 
is driven by a 30 horse power electric motor. 

Ample lighting facilities have been provided 
so that at no time will the mechanics be 
obliged to work under poor light. The walls 
and ceiling of the building have been whitened, 
and in addition there are 38 100-watt nitrogen 
lamps to light the working areas. These 
lights drop from the ceiling and are equipped 
with 16-inch steel reflectors. 

Modern conveniences have been installed 
for the workmen, such as shower baths and 
individual steel lockers. 

Every effort has been made, it is evident, 
both in the erection of the building and in 
equipping it, to provide Buick owners a 
prompt and thorough service in the mainten- 
ance of their cars. 

In the St. Louis metropolitan district are 
also four other authorized Buick dealers who 
maintain authorized Buick service. They 
are the West Side Buick Auto Company, 
5023 Delmar Boulevard; Jakes-Buick Auto 
Company, Kirkwood, Mo.; Prack-Buick 
Auto Company, East St. Louis, Illinois, and 
the Kuhs-Buick Auto Company, 2628 North 
Grand Avenue. These various dealers are so 
located as to provide a convenient service for 
owners in any part of the St. Louis metro- 
politan district. 


Where. Buick cars are cleaned with the aid of a 
compressed air washer 
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; Engineers Who Understand 
| Mechanical Values 
Buy Buicks 


The quality of a motor car can often be 











proved by the character of owners who 
continue year after year to depend upon 
the car in the transaction of business. 
Buick, for instance, has always been known 
for its standing among professional men 
as well as business men, who have found 
in Buick their ideal of personal transpor- : : ne Siero : 

. A d Rit k i e h | : B “T am enclosing a photograph of my K-Six-45, which has covered 16,560 miles, 5,200 
tation. n uic as been the selection of the total since October 8, 1919, over mountain roads which were none too good at 
times,” writes H. M. Underwood, assistant engineer of the U. S. Engineering Service, 
New York City. “The total cost for repairs amounted to 69 cents. The Buick is 


100 per cent in everything which the name ‘Buick’ implies. If my Buick 
ever gives out, another Buick will follow” 






of many engineers, who understand’ 






mechanical values, several of whom are 


















shown on this page. 





A. G. HitiperG, a prominent consulting engineer of Manila, thought last 
spring he would make his Buick serve him another year or two, but when the 
new 1921 models arrived, he was so attracted by their beautiful lines and me- 
chanical improvements, he decided there could be no better time to change so 
long as he stayed in the Buick family. To surprise Mrs. Hillberg, he led her to 
believe he was having the old car repainted. The plan worked beautifully and 
since early April, both Mr. and Mrs. Hillberg have been enjoying 
the new Buick immensely 


WHEN any one asks about this Buick K-Six-44, the owner, E. T. As- 
plungh, of Barberton, Ohio, is prepared with a ready response. Mr. 
Asplundh, as efficiency engineer of the Columbia Chemical Company, 
was attracted to Buick because of its sound engineering principles and 
all-around mechanical excellence 


Screntiric men generally appreciate Buick quality. This is especially true 
regarding Henry M. Lyons, chief of the chemist staff of the Columbia Chemical 
Company, Barberton, Ohio. He speaks of his Buick K-Six-46 in 
the highest terms of praise 
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To go there and get back—to master 
road and distance—to stand up under 
the hardest daily service—that 1s 
what Buick motor cars are built for 





Seven Trans-continental Trips— 
and Buick Never Faltered 


Every year since 1914, James 
A. Bell, aged 60, and Mrs. 
Bell have driven across the 
Continent. The first two 
trips were made in four-cylin- 
der Buicks, the last five in the 
same 1916 Buick Six. 

In all these fifty thousand 
miles but one small part was 


replaced, caused by an accident 


pulling another car out of a 
sand-hole. 

A wonderful record, yes — 
yet typical of hundreds of 
thousands of other Buick cars 
you see every day whose 
stories never are told. 

You know what you're getting 
when you buy a Buick Valve- 


in-Head motor car! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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-irculation of this issue more than 500,000 copies 
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The Evening Prayer 


Little girlie, kneeling there, 

Speaking low your evening prayer, 

In your cunning little nightie 

With your pink toes peeping through, 
With your eyes closed and your hands 
Tightly clasped, while daddy stands 
In the doorway, just to hear the 
“God bless papa,” lisped by you, 

You don’t know just what I feel, 

As I watch you nightly kneel 

By your trundle bed and whisper 

Soft and low your little prayer! 

But in all I do or plan, 

I’m a bigger, better man 

Every time I hear you asking 

God to make my journey fair. 


From “The-Path to Home”’ 
Copyright 1919 by The Reilly & Lee Co. 


Little girlie, kneeling there, 

Lisping low your evening prayer, 
Asking God above to bless me 

At the closing of each day, 

Oft the tears come to my eyes, 
And I feel a big lump rise 

In my throat that I can’t swallow, 
And I sometimes turn away. 

In the morning when I wake, 

And my post of duty take, 

I go forth with new-born courage 
To accomplish what is fair; 

And, throughout the live-long day, 
I am striving every way 

To come back to you each evening 
And be worthy of your prayer. 

— Edgar A. Guest 


Proofs of this illustrated poem, suitable for framing, may be obtained on writing to the Advertising Department, Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 
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OBODY had ever told 
N Anne that she was pretty. 4 
Nobody thought so. Yet 
deep in her heart Anne knew her- 
self to be beautiful, and yearned 
to see the light which springs to 
people’s eyes in recognition of 
and homage to beauty. Why she 
had been unable to make her 
charms apparent to the world, 
she was unable to fathom. Since 
her sixteenth birthday she had used conscien- 
tiously every method of personal adornment 
known to the ladyhood of the New England 
village in which she lived. But the painstaking 
crimping of her lustreless black hair only 
served to make her more wonderingly dis- 
satisfied with her mirrored image—and when 
within the sacred precincts of her room she 
surreptitiously endeavored to give a blushing- 
rose-glow to her pallid cheeks in imitation of 
that which naturally suffused those of her 
friends, she felt more discouraged than ever. 

Abnormally conscious of the fact that these 
same friends saw in her large eyes only their 
peculiarity of hue, she nevertheless knew in- 
tuitively that their ever-changing greenness 
possessed a beauty all their own. Her phleg- 
matically blue and brown eyed schoolmates 
(who looked adorable in baby blue and debu- 
tante pink) pitied Anne because there was no 
color becoming to her, except possibly one 
queer shade of olive green she fancied, and 
unanimously agreed with Anne’s mother that 
no one wanted to wear something which 
brought out the green in one’s eyes and 
skin! 

Anne was taller than any man 
in Plainville Centre. The bones 
showed in her neck. Yet often 
when she stood garbed in a 
straight-falling kimono, her stiff 
pompadour converted into a 
softly parted black cloud which 
covered her ears, her eyes would 
light with admiration of her 
regal height and of the thinness 
of her exquisitely formed throat 
and face. Anne tried to be- 
come satisfied with herself and 
things as they were, butto small 
avail. She and Plainville Centre 
were not attuned. Her father’s 
book-lined study and the heir- 
loom-filled parlor seemed to her 
drab, to say the least, and far 
removed from her dream of 
marble floors, fountains, tapes- 
tried walls, and ceilings resplen- 
dent with splashes of richest 
reds, blues, and gorgeous golds! 
Anne did not feel any interest 
in the frocks her mother labor- 
iously made for her, and when 
poor, distracted Mrs. Anderson 
asked her in despair what she 
did like, Anne was unable to tell 
her. That Anne was “queer,” 
therefore, was the general ver- 





CLEOPATRA 


née ANNE 
By Helen S. Woodruff 


dict, a reputation which served to remove her 
still further from the models of perfect young 
womanhood which surrounded her. 

It was finally in an article entitled, “The 
Symbolic Relation of Color to Life” (appear- 
ing in an artist’s weekly that came to her 
accidentally wrapped about somecanned goods 
her mother had ordered from the city), that 
Anne first read about ideal feminine beauty, 
as seen through the eyes of an ultra-modern 
artist. In a poetic article the Bohemia-feted 
young futurist, Guy Freick, unburdened 
himself thus: 

“In height she out-stripped the young 
saplings growing at her feet. Her eyes 
mirrored in their depths the scum which floats 
voluptuously upon yon pool of sluggish light. 
But one glance brought the realization, 
exquisitely poignant, that she understood the 
symbolic relation of color to life, for she had 
found herself!” 

Anne put her pointed chin in her slender 
hand and tried to understand just what the 
words meant. She gazed rapturously at the 


Anne tried to understand just what the words meant—the face 


was her tace; the eyes her eyes 





illustration, done in Mr. Freick’s 
best style of jumping into the 
rainbow with his clothes on and 
splashing about. The face was 
her face; the eyes her eyes; but 
instead of an impossible pink 
gingham trimmed in tatting, 
the svelte, shamelessly uncorset- 
ed figure was swathed in the 
most wondrously gorgeous Or- 
ientalism that the brush of an 
Impressionist-Futurist could conceive! 

With the suddenness of a catapult Anne 
found herself! She would dress like that— 
she would go to New York—she would— 

But hastily putting the crumpled weekly 
into her blouse, she fled to her room to be 
alone with her discovery. 

A few hours later, after indulging in the 
intoxication of viewing herself from every 
angle, draped in the piano cover belted with 
the chain of an incense lamp (given her father 
by a Heathen Chinee missionary), she once 
more put on her pink gingham and descend- 
ed to find her mother. 

“Mother,” she said, her great eyes burning 
and the passion of her request smothered by 
her endeavor to appear entirely natural, 
“Td like to spend the coming winter in New 
York, please.” 

Mrs. Anderson dropped the Chili sauce she 
was brewing. The fox-terrier beneath yelped 
his grievance. At this Anne smiled. She 
hated pets—though she had been known to 
keep a snake as such for several days, in 
fact, until her horrified mother had found 
it out! 

“Anne Anderson, 
time’s struck you?” 

“Tve found myself, Mother,” 
she answered in a calm voice, 
though inwardly she trembled 
with excitement. “I’ve decided 
to be an artist.”’ 

“But Anne, you never even 
painted—” 

“Don’t argue, Mother. Just 
ask Father for the necessary 
funds, please. He might refuse 
me!” and she was gone, leaving 
Mrs. Anderson in a state of be- 
wildered collapse. 

Deacon Anderson was as tight- 
fisted as he was deaconly in the 
parish where he lived, respected 
by all; but Anne was his only 
child, and he had been vaguely 
troubled by her lack of beaux. 
With masculine insight he now 
realized that Anne was probably 
one of those queer female prod- 
igies who had talent, and that 
that was doubtless what was 
the matter. Anne went to New 
York. 

On the train kindly Fate 
seated her next to Flora May 
Flambeau, she who was head 
of the ‘Society of Colorful 
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Verse.” Flora May had paid return postage on 
many throbbing lines besides having her essays 
gratuitously published in the magazine re- 
sponsible for Anne’s great adventure. She 
was an orphan and, having an “artistic 
temperament,” her bachelor uncle gladly 
gave her a career rather than a home. Flora 
May was returning from Harley City where 
she had gone to see him. “And do you 
know,” she confided to Anne, “he honestly 
prefers hoeing potatoes to trying to write 
free verse. Imagine it!’ She and her 
uncle were not in the least congenial, she 
confided to Anne. That was why she 
was telling Anne about heraspirations, 
the kind of cold cream she used and 
all the other secrets of her young life. 
For though Anne was A stranger she 
was really the very first congenial per- 
sonality Flora May had met since 
leaving Greenwich Village! Flora 
May wore her’ hair short and her 
nails long and believed in absolute 
feminine freedom! 

Anne gave a thrilled sigh as her 
train sneezed its way beneath the 
Forty-Second Street shed and unloaded 
its human cargo. “Oh, I wish J could 
live in an atmosphere! Your life must 
be simply wonderful!” 

With verbosity Flora May agreed 
it was; then added: “Why don’t 
you? You may just as well share 
my flat.” 

And so it was that Anne did not 
go to the Y. W. C. A. after all, but 
was soon breathing the rarefied 
heights of Greenwich Village in lower 
New York. She was momentarily 
appalled at the dirt, noise and con- 
fusion of Flora May’s sanctum sanc- 
totum. The one ray of sun that 
occasionally percolated it, showed 
her little, but cheap tawdriness. For- 
tunately, however, this one little ray 
coquettishly hid behind the 
chimney-pot which, judging from its 
groans, had a pretty serious attack 
of abdominal disorder. In the en- 
suing dimness Anne speedily revised 
her first harsh judgment, and allowed 
the artistic side of her complex nature 
to revel in this Mecca of her 
England dreams. 

In period the flat was Waldorf-Turkish, 
Flora May’s best platonic “friend” being a 
mural decorator who had begun his art-life 
upon these very walls! Flora May, loyal to 
his highly original idea of the Oriental, had 
endeavored by means of red tissue-covered 
lights and Bagdads to enhance this effect. 
Everything was draped in many layers of 
stuff besides dust and shadows. But in 
spite of its shabbiness it was, for the dark, 
odd beauty of Anne, a perfect setting. And 
so it was that a little later Anne began to 
drink deep draughts of admiration. Flora 
May, petite and blond outside, though 
possessed of a flashing black-eyed tempera- 
ment within, was proud of the piano-covered 
Anne, and introduced her to all of her queer, 
weird friends who lived within the Inner 
Circle of Euterpe. It was not long, thereafter, 
before long haired poet-boys, their passionate 
pens dipped in the dew of flowers, were 
contributing poems, telling of Anne’s charms, 
to editorial scrap-baskets. Embryonic Ameri- 
can composers evolved Slavonic or rhap- 
sodic romanzas because of her. She was 
happy. She seldom wrote home to what she 
considered the ‘pokey New England town.” 

“But I haven’t met Guy Freick yet,” she 
said to the friend of her bosom after she had 
been with her a week and learned to smoke. 


“Him, whose wonderful article made me find 
myself.” 


soon 
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Flora May’s eyes widened for a second, 
then she said between puffs: “Why don’t you 
go to see him?” 

ee =! ha ”” 

He—he might think me bold,’ Anne 
replied, trying to treat the suggestion and the 
cigarette as nonchalantly as did Flora May. 

‘“‘Nonsense!”’ Flora May answered. ‘““There 
is no sex in Art. Don’t be provincial.” 

“I’m not provincial, Flossie, but—” 

“You are, too,” Flora May interrupted. 


“Only today you were wishing you could see 
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* *P’'m going to call you Cleopatra”—thrilling, Anne posed 
for six days on a soap box 


Montmorency Lagg and Carl Gane Ibson, 
and a whole lot of other society Pen-and- 
Inkers who live wp town and sell their art! 
Why, Anne, you couldn’t tell such artists 
from gentlemen! Classing them with ws is 
what you get for having lived in a place 
where the library took ‘the best magazines!’ 
You've got a regular editor’s point-of-view!” 
Her heels clicked as she strode up and down 
the narrow confines of her flat. “Give me 
freedom, for Heaven’s sake—especially in art. 
Imagination, rather than outline—color ram- 
pant! Beauty—lifer 

“But Flora May, would you go to see a 
man you didn’t know, simply because you 
were dippy about his pictures and his 
writings?” 

“Certainly I would,” Flora May asserted. 

Anne sat on the tip-edge of her chair. 
“Go all by yourself to his studio?” Her 
hands grew cold, her pupils dilated. The 
puritanical side of her had felt—had feared— 
well, kind of worried about Flora May all 
along— 

“Certainly I would,” Flora May reiterated. 
“T believe absolutely in freedom of word and 
deed.” 

Anne winced. “You haven’t made it a 
habit to be so terribly unconventional.” 

““No I haven’t; but I’ve never been in love 
—that is, really.” Then with determination: 
“But if I wanted to know a man whose art 
I admired, ?'d know him, believe me!’ : 
That afternoon the un-provincial Anne 
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went on a holy pilgrimage to a studio in 
Macdougal Alley. Guy Freick opened the 
door himself and they were soul-mates almost 
from the very first glance. He, too, had 
once known a luxurious but conventionally 
uninteresting home life (or so he told her). 
Even now, he said, there was someone living 
on the upper East side near Fifth Avenue who 
did not in the least understand him! In a 
lavanderish haze of Utopian delight Anne 
heard him ask her to pose for him! 

Golden days sped by for them 
both after that—days filled with 
happiness and each other. ‘‘Flower 
of the Orient,” he murmured to her— 
““Reincarnated Queen of the East,” 
as he floundered aesthetically about on 
canvas, “I’m going to call you Cleo- 
patra. The beauty waves of that 
name are so perfectly suited to the 
character waves of your ego vibra- 
tions.” 

Thrilling, Anne posed for six days 
on a soap box. At the end of that 
delirious pleasure he took her to dine 
tete-a-tete, table d’hote, where the 
lights were low and the vintage sparkled 
like red ink. 

She hardly saw Flora May after 
that. Everybody else in life seemed 
blotted out except just him. 

It was after her seventh day spent 
with him that the portrait-sketch 
was finished. Guy painted with the 
rapidity of inspired genius—or sign- 
post labor. When it was all done and 
she stood mute before it, he took her 
in his arms. 

“Cleopatra, Bloom of the Dawn,” 
he said, “‘fly with me to a place where 
the sky is gold with promise—where 
purple-pink shadows deepen for just 
us two!” (She did not think of it at 
the time; but afterwards, when grief 
came, she remembered he spoke no 
word of marriage!) 

Anne agreed. 

Guy went out for tea and sweibach. 
(Studio refreshments are strangely 
hyphenate, and represent all nation- 
o alities!) 

In a few moments the door opened. 
Anne rushed forward to cast herself into his 
strong arms again, but saw that a—woman had 
entered. In the dimly lit studio she looked 
exceedingly beautiful, and Anne realized at 
once from an indefinable something in her 
bearing that her entrance was with authority. 

“T am Mrs. Freick,” she said autocratically, 
“T suppose you’re the new model—I haven't 
seen you before.” Then sweeping the room 
with a glance she muttered to herself: “‘Such 
foolishness! Imagining that he prefers this 
to me and areal home!” Then to Anne: 

‘When do you expect Mr. Freick back?” 

The world seemed to be tumbling about 
Anne’s ears! Strange whirligig images danced 
in front of her eyes; but managing to control 
her voice she answered hoarsely: “I don’t 
know. I was just going,” and before Mrs. 
Freick could say more she had picked up her 
hat and rushed from the room. She passed 
Guy upon the stairs; but so engrossed was he 
in his purpose of regaining the studio that he 
hardly noticed the flying figure. 


* * * 





“Anne is very much changed, Mother,” 
Deacon Anderson remarked to his wife the 
next morning as Anne worked viciously among 
the chrysanthemums in the quaint old garden, 
having first donned her pink gingham. 

Mrs. Anderson looked worried. ‘Maybe 
she’s in love, Jeremiah,’’ she said hopefully. 
But her troubled eyes as she said it haunted 
the deacon all day. “I can’t in the least 
figger who it is; but (Continued on page 12) 













































































CURRENT COMMENT 


By E.T. STRONG — General Sales Manager 








N presenting Buick Sixes and Fours 
for Nineteen Twenty Two, we gave 
special emphasis to the general fac- 
tors that should be considered by the 
buyer in the selection of his motor car. 
Briefly, the purchaser in our opinion 
should give thought to: 


1. The manufacturer’s facilities. 

2. The production plan. 

3. The correctness of the chassis. 

4. The availability of a suitable 

body type. 

5. Service back of the car. 

These considerations are highly im- 
portant, no matter in what light the 
purchaser may view his investment in 
motor transportation. They bear di- 
rectly on value received for money 
expended. 

If you will reflect upon each point for 
a moment you will see that a satis- 
factory conclusion regarding each de- 
pends to a very large extent on what 
you discover regarding the third—the 
mechanical correctness of the chassis. 
If we were asked what is of paramount 
importance to the buyer, we would say 
without hesitation, “Make certain that 
the chassis of the car is mechanically 
correct. Unless mechanical units are 
co-ordinated and balanced, there can- 
not be satisfied ownership, even if body 
lines, finish and other details reach the 
buyer’s ideal.” 


HE value of good engineering con- 
cerns the one-season owner equally 
as much as the owner who purchases his 


car to serve him over a long period of . 


time. Both virtually demand good 
engineering and good _ construction. 
While the former is looking for un- 
interrupted transportation for a com- 
_ paratively short time, the latter is 
seeking serviceability that is both de- 
pendable and continuous year in and 
year out. 

Thus, in the final analysis, mechani- 
cal excellence appeals to both types of 
owners. Both are buying transporta- 
tion and their attention should first be 
directed to the details that have to do 
with performance. 

Of what value is a beautiful body if 
it is not mounted on a chassis that will 
make the body a thing of utility, of 
practical benefit to the owner? 

And why should one be led to the 
purchase of a car because of its striking 
lines or unusual finish if the car as a 
machine is not well engineered? 

While the non-essentials to per- 
formance are important because of the 
added measure of comfort or con- 
venience they afford, still the basic 
consideration is the chassis—the collec- 


tion of mechanical units that establishes 
the fundamental worth of all other re- 
finements and appointments. 

The beautiful body is doubly beauti- 
ful, the lines and finish more wonderful, 
when the owner knows and feels that 
the car is vitally sound. What com- 
plete gratification there is in owning a 
car that is both beautiful and practical; 
what relief from worry and anxiety in 
starting on the trip to town or to the 
neighboring city, or even to the coast! 
What content there is in driving a car 
that is, first, dependable, and second, 
comfortable! 


E appreciate these things not so 

much because of our own experi- 
ence but because of our knowledge of the 
complete satisfaction afforded by Buick 
cars to all types of owners in all parts 
of the country. We know of the long 
trips Buick cars have made without 
causing owners the slightest incon- 
venience; of the unusual undertakings 
that have tried the thorough con- 
sistency of the Buick chassis, and of the 
thousands of instances where Buick has 
been so economical and serviceable in 
everyday service. ; 

Many of these owners have written 
us and some of the letters have ap- 
peared from time to time in this 
magazine. Reports of others have 
come to us through our dealers, who, 
in the aggregate, are in contact with a 
vast number of Buick owners. 

Buick is serving faithfully. That is 
the consensus of opinion. As certain 
as we are of the correct principles of 
design, the excellent materials and the 
precise manufacture of the car, ex- 
pressions from owners have further 
proved to us that Buick cars are more 
than equal to the test of ownership. 
We know that Buick cars stand up and 
endure, that their beauty is the beauty 
that wears well and continues to please 
month after month, that in every re- 
spect Buick cars inspire pride of owner- 
ship. 


OTOR car builders, as well as 

other manufacturers, have many 
and varied tastes to which they may 
make their products appeal. But in 
the automotive world, the most critical 
buyers are those who invariably con- 
sider in their own way the factors we 
have mentioned. They go to the root 
of things and they are not influenced 
one way or the other until they are 
satisfied that the principles applied in 
building the car are fundamentally 
right. Body lines mean little to them 
until it has been proven that the chassis 


is sound mechanically. Buyers are 
occasionally first attracted by ulterior 
things, but the degree of engineering 
efficiency usually convinces them of the 
car’s worth. 

And that is as it should be, we feel, 
because we are selling uninterrupted 
transportation and not bodies or lines. 

The chief aim of the Buick Motor 
Company, as set forth in “The Buick 
Creed,” is that “a Buick automobile 
must be so built that it will, at all 
times and under all circumstances, give 
the owner uninterrupted use of his 
investment.” 

Second to that purpose, is our desire 
to equip the Buick chassis with a 
beautiful, comfortable, well-built body, 
providing a sufficient variety of types 
to enable any motorist to select a body 
that will be exactly fitted to serve him 
to the best advantage. 

While the development of the Buick 
Valve-in-Head motor and chassis has 
been the foundation of our advance- 
ment, by no means have we neglected 
to devise new and better body types, 
to improve the car’s appearance, to 
increase its convenience. 

What we have accomplished in both 
chassis and body development is re- 
flected in the eleven models for Nine- 
teen Twenty Two, with the six-cylinder 
models and the four-cylinder models 
built to one standard of excellence. 


ACH of the new Buick models 

might rightfully be considered a 
composite car because each is made up 
of those elements which are vital factors 
in determining a car’s actual worth. 

Each is mechanically correct. The 
benefits arising from long and broad 
manufacturing experience are verified 
by performance records everywhere. 

Each is beautiful and graceful, of 
such individuality as to continue to 
please rather than to tire after months 
of close association with owners. 

And each is possessed of a type of 
body designed to enhance the utility of 
its sturdy, dependable chassis, giving it 
a particular range of usefulness. 

The combination of these qualities in 
one car makes an appeal to owners who 
are not only looking for a good invest- 
ment in personal and uninterrupted 
transportation from the viewpoint of 
good engineering, but also to those 
owners who are demanding that the 
beautiful and rich in equipment accom- 
pany the sound chassis. The achieve- 
ment of Buick engineers and designers 
has resulted in a motor car value that 
is better appreciated the longer the 
car 1s run. 
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Designing and 


“ITTLE did the early experimenters with 

horseless vehicles worry about spring 

_4 suspension. Theirs was a problem of 
harnessing power and efficiently transmitting 
it to the driving wheels, and springs com- 
mon to the carriages of the day were good 
enough for them. 

But as the motor car developed, as more 
power and speed resulted along with finer 
mechanisms, improved spring suspension be- 
came necessary, not only to afford a greater 
degree of comfort for passengers, but also to 
protect the working parts of the car from the 
shocks of irregular road travel. 

Just imagine yourself on a lumber wagon 
with its steel-tired wheels rambling over the 
road at fifteen or twenty miles an _ hour. 
How long would you care to ride at sucha 
speed? And think how strong the wagon 
would have to be built if it were to be equipped 
with a propelling mechanism that could pro- 
duce a speed of fifteen miles an hour and still 
be able to endure for any great length of time. 

And so for the automobile, springs of special 
design and construction have been developed 
to absorb road shocks and thus to guard the 
motor, the transmission, and all the working 
parts against the dangers arising from contact 
with the road, and to guard the passengers 
against the discomforts of rough going. 

The adaptation of a spring suspension to a 
motor car is a scientific study. Few owners 
of cars realize the extent of the experimental 
work, the research and the thought applied to 
the design of the springs of their automobiles. 
As in the case of so many parts of the well- 
engineered car, springs must be designed and 
built to work in conjunction 
with the other parts of the 
car. Springs must not only 
be perfect in themselves, 
but perfect in their relation 
to power and load, com- 
fort and safety, perform- 
ance and durability. 

Such a great part of a 
car’s success on the road 
rests on the correct applica- 
tion of springs that more 
than the usual amount of 
attention is given to the 
design and manufacture of 
Buick springs. 

In designing Buick springs, 
engineers start with all the 
information at their disposal 
regarding the Buick Sixes 
and Fours. They know the 
wheelbase, the total weight, 
the distribution of weight, 
the carrying load, the speed 
and the like of each model. 
With this data as a basis, 
the engineers are qualified to 


The daylight plant with its wonderful facilities for the manufacture of Buick springs 
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The large storage tanks, with a 
capacity of 200,000 gallons, 
for the oil used in 

heating the furnaces 


apply the type of suspension best suited to the 
individual car. 

For the Sixes, the semi-elliptic type 
is used in front and full-floating cantilever 
type forthe rear. These types meet the exact 
requirements of the six-cylinder models. 

Semi-elliptic types of spring suspension are 
used both in front and in rear on the Buick 
Four, because they are best adapted to the 
wheelbase, weight and power of these 
particular cars. 

And so in both Six and Four, smooth-acting 
and easy-riding springs are helpful in estab- 
lishing characteristic Buick comfort. 

After the designer has worked out the 
dimensions and all the essentials of good 
springs, including the selection of the right 
material, the problem becomes one of manu- 
facturing the springs in quantities and 
maintaining the same desirable character- 
istics in each spring. Much that the designer 
has gained in accurate dimensions might be 
lost through improper workmanship or faulty 
heat treatment. And that is why the plant 





Where the “eyes” on the main plates are turned in three successive operations 
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Springs 







devoted to the manufacture of Buick springs 
employs skilled and careful workmen and is 
equipped with the most modern machinery 
obtainable as well as with machines built 
especially for the organization. 

The plant itself is a large one-story struc- 
ture, affording abundant light and excellent 
ventilation. At the rear is the unloading 
dock, which is entirely within the building. 
The bundles of steel bars are unloaded by an 
overhead electric crane, which places the bars 
in their proper position in the raw material 
department. 

This same traveling crane carries bars as 
they are needed to the shearing machines, 
where the different spring plates or leaves are 
cut in proper lengths. This work is very 
accurately done, special gauges being used to 
insure exact dimensions for each plate. 

The main plates pass immediately to the 
department where the “eyes” are formed. 
Here special automatic machines perform 
three precise operations in rapid succession. 
After being heated red hot, the plates are 
placed in the “eye” machine, ° 
which, first, trims and slight- 
ly bends the ends; second, 
turns the “eye” and, third, 
aligns the “eye,” insuring 
that it is exactly the right 
size and at right angles to 
the straight line of thespring. 

Other plates of the spring 
are in the meantime passing 
through the “diamond point- 
ing’ department, where the 
ends of the leaves are 
trimmed to a point, the par- 
ticular shape of which is 
designed to equalize the 
action between leaves. Thus 
when all the leaves are made 
up into a spring, each leaf 
will work in harmony with 
the other leaves, producing a 
strong and _ smooth-acting 
combination. 

While these operations 
have been going on, the 
spring clips have also been in 
the process of manufacture. 
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Spring leaves are seen here 
entering the heat-treating fur- 
naces, where they are sub- 
jected to intense heat 













This view shows the remarkable cumbering machine which 
forms the shape of the leaves and submerges 
them in an oil bath 





The complete assembly of plates for a spring 
is made at the heat-treating furnace, and from 
this point on the plates of each spring pass 
through the remaining processes together. 

The plates are conveyed through the furnace 
automatically. An operator places the units 
of one spring on a platform before the furnace, 
seeing that the leaves are together and 
arranged in a certain order, which facilitates 
work at the machine-forming end of the 
furnace. 

A walking beam arrangement automatically 
lifts the plates from the platform and gradu- 
ally carries them into the furnace. All of the 
plates are subjected to the heat of the furnace 
for the same length of time and the tempera- 
ture is controlled by accurate and sensitive 
pyrometers. This process is known as tem- 
pering. 

Passing slowly through the furnace, the 
plates reach the end, from which they are 
quickly placed in the cumbering or forming 
machine. The revolving head of this ma- 
chine handles every leaf of an entire spring. 
Each leaf has its particular jaw, into which it 
is clamped, bent to the required shape, and 
submerged in an oil bath. And thus the 
shape and temper of the spring are set. 

The forming machine is an_ excellent 
example of the type of machinery used in the 





Then they pass through the re-heating or draw fur- 
naces to give the leaves resiliency and toughness 


plant. Not only does it permit greater speed 
in production, but it also does its work with 
greater accuracy. Unusual quality results. 

After being plunged in the oil bath, the 
leaves are assembled and passed through the 
re-heating or draw furnaces, which are 
maintained at specific temperatures controlled 
by pyrometers similar to the ones used in the 
tempering process. Guesswork and error 
are eliminated by this excellent equipment 
which guards the even temperature of the 
furnaces. The re-heating furnaces give the 
springs both resiliency and toughness. 

After the temper has been drawn from the 
plates and they have returned to ordinary 


After passing through the oil, where they are cooled, the 
leaves are again collected 





temperature, the leaves start along the 
final assembly line. The parts are conveyed 
automatically between long rows of workmen. 
Each man has his special duties to perform 
and each becomes skilled in attending to one 
operation, working quickly and accurately. 

As the leaves move along, they are in- 
spected, polished, bushings are inserted in the 
“eyes” of the main plates, leaves are lubri- 
cated, clips are attached, and finally the 
completed springs are ready for the inspectors. 

One of the tests is made by a special 
capacity test machine, which deflects the 
spring under a load much greater than it will 
be expected to carry under the most unusual 
road and traveling conditions. The action 
of the spring under this test is carefully 
watched. Its deflection must not pass a 
certain point and its recovery must be up to 
standard. “Eyes” and clips are also thor- 
oughly inspected. 

excellent design, careful selection of ma- 
terials and precise manufacture enable Buick 
springs to fulfil their two-fold function in 
giving comfort to the occupants of the car and 
also adding greatly to the life of the car by 
protecting the mechanical parts against shocks 
and jars in a manner in keeping with the 
performance of the mechanically excellent 
Valve-in-Head motor. 





This view shows the long assembly line where the leaves are inspected and formed 
into the.complete springs 
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HILE correct engineering, arrived at 

through twenty years’ unwavering fidelity 
to accepted ideals, has resulted in a chassis 
distinctly Buick in its mechanical goodness, 
other qualities of beautiful line, finish and 
body design combine to make the new Buick 
the car of fulfilment. 


It is an achievement in completeness. And 
because of that it is enabling owners every- 
where to accomplish greater things—to attend 
to their personal affairs and business  trans- 


actions both in comfort and on time. 








Model 22-Six-45 
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Buick Durability Continues to Prove 














PECULIAR to Buick is the fact that those 


who demand the most in personal trans- 
portation are invariably Buick owners of 
long standing. Consistent day-in and day-out 
performance has proved to them that Buick 
can be depended on in making outside calls 
and in keeping outside appointments. And 


that is why business men and women, who 


; : : b Mr. Wright, of Bad Axe, 

use their cars continuously in the conduct of Michie Ae esitcniconts 
: ‘ : man, owned nine different 

their business, continue to depend on | care *helgrothe® bought 

: Buick. He claims to be 


Buick serviceability. : satisfied now. His work 
takes him over the most 


difficult roads, and in all 
sorts of weather, but his 
Buick has never failed him 













Tuts Buick, Model K-Six-49, is used as a stage 
between Miles City and Jordan, Montana. It has 
been in service since April, 1920, and has run a 
distance of 30,000 miles. Mr. Homer Reed states 
that he has had practically no expense other 
than oil and gas 
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x. George Houghteling, of San Benito, Texas, bought his H-45 Buick inthe spring 





of 1919. Every morning and evening he carries from the town to his farm (a distance 
of 11 miles) from 8 to 12 laborers. Last spring he used his Buick to haul 8942 crates 
of tomatoes. The car has never caused him any trouble or unnecessary expense 







“THroucH mud and water,” says Dr. P. M. 

Abernethy, of Monroe, North Carolina, “but as 

long as I am not in much over the carburetor, I 
can always get out O K” 





Anortner Buick enthusiast is Mr. J. A. McGill, of Cushing, Oklahoma. He Overtoapine his 1916 D-45 Buick never causes Mr. R. D. Young, 
has owned four or five Buicks, and he recently bought a 1921 model roadster, of Evansville, Indiana, any worry. At one time he carried 19 Boy 


which he gave, as a present, to Mrs. McGill Scouts in his car, with 25 in the trailer 
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Its Worth Under Strenuous 


onditions 
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Mr. L. H. Moore, one of Fort Wayne’s leading realtors 
says, “Nothing equals the elegance and comfort of my 
Buick 47.” This is Mr. Moore’s third Buick 
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Mr. Mobely, mule king of the central west, is a confirmed user of Buicks. He has 
had 15 different model Buicks in past years, and he at present owns a K-Six-44 
He has on several occasions driven two and three hundred 


and an H-Six-45. 


miles, and has returned to his home the same day 


Mr. R. F. Sherman, of De Land, Florida, says he needs a 
car that is always ready for business. 


present owns a K-45, which is his fourth Buick 


Some of the rough going encountered on the way 

The party was 

compelled to travel two miles along these railroad 
tracks because of a washout on the highway 


from Colorado Springs to Pueblo. 


That’s why he at 








“Tus is my eighth Buick,” says Mr. Frank L. Emerick, 

Special Agent for the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company. 

“Every year I cover at least 20,000 miles of Washington 
roads, and every year I trade in my Buick roadster 


and get a new one” 





“No BETTER cars are made,” says Mr. C. L. Smith, real estate 
dealer of Montpelier, Indiana, speaking of Buicks. He has 


owned ten different model Buick cars, and he is at present 





driving a K-Six-45 





Tue car being towed across by the horses is the Buick used in making 
the run from Colorado Springs to Pueblo, owned by Miss N. Cald- 
well, Postal manager at Colorado Springs. 

side of the stream, the Buick was ready to serve again 


Upon reaching the other 


Buick Serves—And Serves Well! 


HENEVER a catastrophe descends 

upon a-community, a state or a 
nation, there are always some incidents 
connected with it that stand out for all 
time and hold the attention of the public. 
Such an incident occurred during the 
recent flooding of Pueblo and the sur- 
rounding country. 

Telegraphic connections, at such a 
time, are of vital importance, for aid 
and relief depend upon proper communi- 
cation with the outside world. Shortly 
after the flood invaded Pueblo all lines 
of communication were down. Mr. J. 
H. Johnson, of the Denver office of the 
Postal Telegraph Company, got busy 


immediately, however. Together with 
several other Postal employees he made 
a phenomenal record in getting into the 
stricken area. 


The party left Denver early Satur- 
day, June 4th, and traveled by train as 
far as Colorado Springs. There they 
borrowed the Buick belonging to Miss 
N. Caldwell, Postal manager at Colorado 
Springs, after other owners of cars had 
refused to risk their automobiles. The 
direct route from the Springs to Pueblo 
is 45 miles, but Mr. Johnson and his 
party had to make many detours because 
of washouts, and at one place had to 
carry planks with them, placing these 


ahead of them across a bridge, which 
had been partly demolished, in order 
to get the Buick over. 

The Postal Telegraph Company, in its 
private magazine for July, 1921, speaks 
of the part the Buick played as follows: 

“The Buick, it may be mentioned, 
turned out to be a worthy member of 
the Postal family, for it stood up in a 
wonderful manner, taking whatever 
obstacles were in its way and landing 
Mr. Johnson in Pueblo about seven 
o'clock Saturday night. As an ‘endur- 
ance test’ the run probably was worse 
than anything motor car engineers could 
think up.” 
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KEEPING THE CAR IN TRIM 


Suggestions for the Care and Adjustment of Buick Cars 








How to Expedite Recovery 
of Stolen Cars 


N important part of service to Buick 
A ownersis the assistance rendered by the 
Buick organization in recovering stolen 
cars. The scope of this work is as nation-wide 
as Buick distribution and any Buick owner, 
who might suffer the loss of his car, is entitled 
to the service. 
In connection with the speedy recovery of a 
car, there are several points that should be 
clearly understood. 





Report the loss of a car imme- 
diately to the nearest Buick 
dealer. Do not advise the 
Buick factory direct. 


Give all the available informa- 
tion possible to the Buick 
dealer. This should éGonsist of 
chassis and motor numbers as 
well as marks or other means 
of identifying the car. 


Observance of these suggestions will expedite 
the work of locating the car and identifying 
it when it is discovered. 


As soon as the dealer is notified, he imme- 
diately advises the Buick branch or distributer 
under whom he is operating. The branch 
or distributer in turn passes the desired 
information on to the factory department 
without delay. 

Sending the information through this chan- 
nel means that all the correct data will be 
gathered before it reaches the factory and | 
that no time will be lost in securing additional 
knowledge of the case, which the owner, in 
writing to the factory, might fail to give. While 
the system is not complicated, co-operation in 
this respect insures quicker action in starting 
the search for the car. 





Cleopatra, née Anne 
(Continued from page 4) 
Anne didn’t come back from New York after 
just two weeks for nothing!” 

To Anne the days which followed dragged 
themselves out into an eternity. Whatever 
she did, wherever she went, there was with 
her always the image of Guy Freick! His 
words returned to her again and again. 
Thoughts which a few days ago she 
would have declared herself incapable 
of, now came to torment her. Then 
one day he came. She saw him from 
her window, which faced the sunset 
sky, as he strode up the _ box-bor- 
dered path. 

“Father!” she cried, rushing down 
to his study where her mother sat 
knitting. “Guy Freick’s in the parlor. 
Bridget let him in!” The name was as 
unfamiliar to her parents as was the 
gentleman’s persuasion in Art; but Mrs. 
Anderson understood her daughter’s 
tone. She beamed. 

“Well, now, that’s real nice,’ she said 
all in a flutter. “T’ll see what we’ve got 
for tea.” Anne inwardly writhed, then 
suddenly felt deathly afraid. His deep 
voice reached her! For a moment she 
hesitated, but her best side was domi- 
nant, after all. “‘But he’s a—married 
man!’ she exclaimed, and buried her 
face in her hands. 

From her father’s lips there burst a 
sound like a groan—or the exhaust of 
a limousine. He had heard of Metro- 
politan artists before! He knew life 
even if he did live in Plainville Centre! 

He rushed from the room. 

Anne was making such a decided 
noise herself that for a few moments 
she did not notice he had gone. Then 
she heard angry voices in the front hall, 
accompanied by two pairs of scuffling feet. 

“Father! Guy!” she screamed, and with 
one bound was out of the library and con- 
fronting the men. 

Guy’s beautiful long hair was rumpled, his 
face like a thunder-cloud as he gripped the 
deacon with both infuriated hands. Anne 
gave the distressing scene just one glance, 
then cried out, stamping her foot: ‘‘Father, 
let go!” And gave her father a powerful 
yank which came very near upsetting them 
both. 

The combatants parted—and faced her. 

Then, turning upon the dishevelled genius, 
she uttered the words of a tragedy queen: 
“It must be goodbye—forever, Guy.” 


Guy looked his astonishment, then his 
anger, then his indomitable determination, 
all in a turn. ‘‘Why?” he asked simply, his 
hands held out in appeal. 

Anne had turned to leave him, but was 
unable to resist the last word: “Your— 
wife! She came to your studio the day I left 
New York for Plainville.” 

Over Guy’s face dawned a great light. He 
came to Anne. He looked deep into her eyes, 


ARTIFICIAL ICE ABSOLUTELY PURE 


WAYNE ICE COMPANY 
THOMAS G. FERGUSON, Prop. 
No. 404 North Wayne Avenue 


Wayne, Pa., September 12, 1921 


Buick Motor Company 
Flint, Michigan 


Dear Sirs: 


I haven’t any "wonderful achieve— 
ments" to relate about my car— 
only that it is indescribably sat-— 
isfactory. ,_ > a 


Yours very truly, 
a 


P. S. On a test run to Reading, 
Penna., from Wayne, Penna., and re— 
turn, the car averaged 18 miles per 
gallon for 108 miles. No coasting— 
straight running. (Prior to test had 
only run 1040 miles.) 


and mingling with his look of devotion might 
have been discerned a look of amusement. 

“Cleopatra,” he said, “dear conventional, 
New England Cleopatra, that lady was my 
mother! Do you think I’m one of those silly 
unsuccesses who frequent lower New York 
and pretend to a superiority which they 
don’t possess?” 

Cleopatra, née Anne, went into his arms. 
“But I—I don’t want to live in Greenwich 
Village,’ she said “It’s so unnatural—so 
tawdry—so—” 

“You blessed girl,” he laughed, “I don’t 
want to live there either! Plainville Centre 
—and just Anne-of-the-gingham-frock is good 
enough for me.” 


Then turning to Deacon Anderson he 
explained: ‘Anne thought me one of those 
fool Futurists, Mr. Anderson. As a matter of 
fact, | was posing under that guise because 
I’m writing a book on Social Reform and 
wanted to get my information first hand. 
Now that you know me to be so unromantic a 
creature will you marry me—Cleopatra?” 

Cleopatra beamed assent. “But I’m just 
Anne,” she said. 


Uses Buick on Fruit Farm 


R. Walter R. Berger, of Lake- 
wood, Ohio, has this to say for 
Buick: “Irun a fruit farm, and [boughta | 
Buick model 49 from the Buick dealer | 
in Lakewood. [used this car for hauling 
some of my fruit. I put a trailer behind 
it, and then loaded about 35 baskets of | 
peaches into the car, these weighing at 
least 1000 pounds; at the same time I 
put 48 baskets of peaches in the trailer, | 
these, with the trailer, weighing about 
1600 pounds. That made a total of 2600 
pounds, but I never had any difficulty 
whatsoever, nor have I ever had any 
difficulty with the new car.” 


1910 Motor Shows Valve-in-Head 


Quality 
R. Lawrence Lindsley, of Cen- 
tennial, Wyoming, received an 
agreeable surprise recently when he 
found that the motor in a Model 17, 
1910 Buick, which he had bought as 
scrap was still in good condition. 

“Tt looked to be in very bad shape as 
it had been standing out in the weather 
for over a year, but I found that the 
motor was in fine condition,” he writes. 

“After having been driven over 100,000 
miles it was not necessary to install | 

new piston rings, which shows what excel- | 
lent material goes into Buick automobiles.” 


“Service to be had in almost 
Every Village” 


R. H. L. Murphy, of Amarillo, Texas, 
took a 6000-mile trip recently through 
the western and northwestern states. He | 
speaks of it as follows: 
“T will say that for performance the 
Buick was the best on the road. 


“Service was to be had in almost every 
village, and a certainty in every town and 
city. As for courtesy and interest in Buick 
owners, every agency is O. K.” 
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Travelers of the Hardesty Manufacturing Company, Denver, 
who have used Buick cars for the past seven years in covering 









territories in western states 


How Buick Motor Cars Are Serving Hardest 


anufacturing Company of Denver 


HE extreme satisfaction which the 

travelers for the Hardesty Manufac- 

turing Company, of Denver, Colorado, 
find in their Buicks is a testimonial which 
unquestionably stamps the Buick as supreme 
in sturdiness and serviceability. 


The Hardesty Manufacturing Company 
operates fourteen Buicks—one a seven-pas- 
senger, one aroadster and twelve five-passenger 
cars. These are used in the states of Montana, 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Colorado. Each of the cars is run about 
15,000 miles a year. The company has been 
‘using Buicks for the past seven years, and is 
still continuing to buy them. They are oper- 
ated the year round, in all kinds of weather, 
and the drivers are very enthusiastic over 
their performance. 


Here is an idea of what these cars are called 
upon to do: Imagine a territory as large as 
all the country east of the Mississippi River, 
north of Alabama, and you have an approxi- 
mate idea of the size of the territory these cars 
cover. 


Now, if in that territory you can imagine 
all of the beautiful farms and cities eliminated, 
and in their places high, rough mountain 
ranges, broad, open prairies, in certain places 
deep, rugged canyons, in others hot, dry blister- 
ing deserts, with a few places of beautifully 
irrigated country, and only a very few large, 
beautiful cities—you have more or less of an 
accurate picture of what these drivers and 
their cars must contend with. 


The Hardesty Manufacturing Company 
manufactures flumes, irrigation piping, cul- 
verts, storage tanks, sheep dipping troughs, 
water troughs, etc., and these travelers must 
call upon people in all sorts of isolated places. 
Picture the Wyoming traveler in January, 
driving across the bleak Laramie Plains. No 
homes or houses in sight; the thermometer 
probably 15 degrees below zero; the snow creak- 


By Walter J. Haughey 
of the MacFarland Auto Company, 


Denver, Colorado 


ing whenever it is touched—it is bitter cold! 
Imagine on top of this a wind blowing 30 
miles an hour—not necessarily a blizzard, for 
there is no snow coming down, only that which 
is picked up by the wind and whirled about. 
The traveler is going into the northern part 
of the county, possibly only to sell a sheep 
dipping trough or a water tank, but the ranch- 
man 150 miles upstate has made inquiry and 
the salesman must call. 


If you can picture this scene you will realize 
to what an extent the traveler learns to depend 
upon the stability and endurance of his Buick, 
which will, in the teeth of a cold, bitter wind, 
carry him to his destination in safety. A 
breakdown under these conditions, with no- 
body traveling the road, could end only in his 
freezing to death. 

Now picture this same traveler six months 
later, in July, calling upon a County Com- 
missioner in the northern part of Carbon 
County. He goes out from Rawlins, passes a 
farm house about fifteen miles out, and then 
doesn’t pass another for seventy-five miles, 
during which time he crosses two of the hottest, 
most dreary and most desolate northern 
plains you ever saw, the highest growing thing 
being sagebrush, about a foot high. Just hot, 
blazing sunlight and heat radiating from the 
ground. 


The chances are the wind is blowing here, 
too, and is taking the heat right up from the 
ground and throwing it in the traveler’s face. 
But this County Commissioner in the northern 
part of the county is building some roads. 
He needs culverts and he must be interviewed. 

Salesmen such as these are, to my mind, 
the real pioneers of civilization. They fight 
their way up to the new mines, which open 


Buick Power and Stability to 


HE power and stability of a car, its 

quality of steady performance, its dura- 
bility and the sturdiness of each of its parts 
—all these qualities are brought out best and 
with the most conviction by examples of 
every day use. The unusual accomplishment 
of a car built specially for a certain test or 
strain, is no sure criterion by which to judge 
all cars bearing that name. 


The following letter, from Mr. Stanley C. 
Shubart, of Denver, Colorado, is an illustra- 
tion of what a stock Buick will do under 
extraordinary circumstances, without any 
particular attention to the car to prepare it for 
the ordeal: 

“Not only did we climb Mt. Washburn, 
in Yellowstone Park, the early part of July, 
but we also took atrip from Buffalo, Wyoming, 





way up near the summit of some mountain, 
possibly ten, eleven or twelve thousand feet 
up. Previous to the advent of these salesmen 
the entire supplies had to be packed up on 
pack trains. Now, however, when a mine is 
found to be producing metal in paying quan- 
tities, it is decided to exploit the field. The 
mining company finds it necessary that a 
highway be built which can be kept up the 
year round. The Hardesty salesman gets on 
the job, then, drives his Buick over the most 
miserable piece of mountain road imaginable, 
and works with the mining engineers, figuring 
the location of the road, the grade of the road, 
the culverts needed, size, etc. 

Things like these are happening in every 
state in which Hardesty operates. Travelers 
such as these are driving Buick cars through- 
out this entire territory, and they certainly 
must have a conveyance upon which they can 
rely with the same confidence that the early 
pioneers put in the cow pony. 


Because Buick has stood the test and has 
given satisfaction where mishaps such as 
breakdowns in the mountains, or on the desert, 
might mean death, it has become popular 
with the class of men that are called upon to 
face these situations so that civilization can 
keep moving in these out-of-the-way places. 

It is a tribute to Buick that men such as 
these have chosen it as their method of con- 
veyance. Beauty of design, alone, does not 
count with men of this type. Like themselves, 
they seek power, endurance and reliability in 
all they gather about them. They are real 
men, facing hardships and perils almost con- 
tinually, and they must have real friends! 
Their safety often depends upon the faith- 
fulness of their friends, animate or inanimate. 
That which is weak and unreliable they cast 
from them, for they cannot take a chance. 
Buick has stood the test and has proven itself 
a worthy friend of these worthy men. 


the Fore 


to Worland, Wyoming, that would make the 
Washburn trip look like level ground. There 
was just a trail, no bridges, and a climb in low 
for ten miles. At the top you could look right 
down, and you wondered how you ever got up 
that high. That trip is a trip only for a 
Buick. We know from experience, for this 
is our fourth one and we are already planning 
for our fifth Buick next spring.” 
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Buick the Favorite Where Sturdiness is Required 


DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA, is the cen- 
ter of three oil fields. Its business is 
mostly concerned with the operation 
of the oil wells, and most of the travel- 
ing is done between these fields and 
the town. Rough going is often neces- 
sary, and reliable transportation is in 
much demand. The fact that Buick 
automobiles predominate among the 


Dr. J. B. Carmichael uses a Buick K-Six-45 to see business men of this city bespeaks the Miss Willie Fowler and a party of friends with her 
him through safely Buick K-Six-49 in gala attire 





sturdiness and satisfaction found in 
the car, and is another acknowledge- 
ment of Buick quality and service. 






Mr. anp Mrs. Emmit Hall, owners of a 
popular confectionery store, are also 
owners of a Buick 21-Six-44 


Dr. Sam Williamson also owns a Buick 
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Deaters in oil well supplies, Nobel Endicot, P. J. Clarkson 
and Mike Quinn, often make trips to places unmarked by 
roads or human habitations 
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Mr. A. W. Green is 100% Buick. This is his 


Hers is Mr. Willis Bonner, a building contrac- 
second 


tor, and his Buick K-Six-49 








Mr. Harry Failing and Mr. Frank 
Shriver, of the Shriver-Failing Drill- 
ing Company. This company uses 
Buicks almost exclusively 









Anotuer Buick in the Carmichael family— 
a 21-Six-44 
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Jack Arxktins, of the Hillery-Atkins Buick Com- Mr. S. J. Brown does not drive himself, but he 
pany, and his K-Six-45 all “dolled up” believes in his family riding in ease and comfort. 
This is his second Buick 






A MopEL K-Six-49 is the second Buick owned by 
Mr. W. W. Voss 
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Buick Wins First Choice of Space at National Automobile Shows, Page 8 
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<» May the harvest of your 
hopes be replete with joy 
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ROM his bed Angus McCracken mulled 

over the drab picture that the window 

framed. Across a narrow court a dreary 
row of tenements loomed ghostlike, the fire- 
escapes seeming like dangling skeletons 
clambering up the sides of the buildings. 
McCracken could hear the weird singing of the 
wind, and he thought how the wind had sung 
last Christmas Eve over the Scotch moors. 
Then it had seemed to be a song of rejoicing; 
now it seemed plaintive, sorrowful. And as 
he gazed out upon his sordid surroundings he 
wished it would snow. Somehow the Eve 
wouldn’t seem so dreary were a sparkling 
white curtain to shut out the miseries of the 
world. 

Now McCracken had a grievance, and when 
a ruddy, grim-visaged Scotchman has a griev- 
ance he can be more sorry for himself than a 
spoiled child. But McCracken’s grievance 
wasn’t from selfishness, but as he lay there, his 
big back in a plaster cast, just as he had lain 
for seven weeks, motionless, helpless, he 
reflected how hard it was. Night was falling 
and alone in the dark room it all came to him 
again—the church balcony upon which he and 
other carpenters were working, the slipping of 
his feet, that awful cry, the hospital, and then 
home. 

But what worried him most was the realiza- 
tion that the last of their little savings had 
been spent for expensive medicines that the 
free dispensaries could not furnish. The in- 












“The baby will be an ‘extra’ 
and ‘extras’ get ten dollars 
a day. Of course the baby’s 
work will count as a full day” 


The Carpenter’s Son 


by Anne Emerson 





roads caused by his long illness had been great; 
the family purse was empty—and it was 
Christmas Eve! 

Out in the other room he could hear Mary 


moving about. He listened intently. Wasn’t 
it about now that little Tam generally awoke 
and emitted his lusty, hungry cry? But the 
baby was sleeping on. 

Across the court a few windows were turn- 
ing yellow with light. McCracken made out 
a Christmas tree in silhouette against a grimy 
window pane. Other windows revealed 
wreaths, clusters of holly, gay ribbons. He 
turned away his eyes and gazed instead at the 
ceiling; for he knew that for Mary and little 
Tam there would be no Christmas greens. 
His eyes grew moist. z 

As he thought of the baby the soul of Me- 
Cracken darkened. Of course Tam didn’t 
understand, he was too young, still it seemed 
to McCracken that somehow Tam might 
remember the one year he had had no Christ- 
mas; and he dreaded that. McCracken 
couldn’t bring himself to 
gaze across the court 
again, for the Christmas 
spirit only sickened him. 
He couldn’t help but 
contrast it with their 
own little rooms; empty 
of all visible signs of 
the Eve; and he became 
a little cynical, a little 
bitter towards God. 
Why had there been 
visited upon him an afflic- 
tion at. this time of the 
year, why, when the 
baby had only come and 
when for Mary every- 
thing should be bright 
and hopeful? McCrack- 
en was falling into that 
trait of the Scotch that 
thinks any calamity is 
molded directly by the 
Almighty. 

On the other side of 
the door Mary was busy 
getting supper. A dark- 
haired woman, with 
































twinkling eyes and a 
pert nose, there seemed 
about her an air of hope, 
for she went about her 
task cheerfully. 
she 


Only 
looked 


once, when 












over the baby’s crib, the song caught in her 
throat, and she put her apron to her eyes. 

Gazing about her, she saw that the room 
was bare of a single Christmas green, but 
greens cost “bawbees”’ and “‘bawbees” were 
better spent for food. If she only could afford 
a tiny tree for over near baby’s crib! A 
hundred longings filled her brave heart. 

“McCracken,” she called suddenly, with 
that way Scotch women have of often ad- 
dressing their husbands by their last names. 
“McCracken, do you suppose they’re having 
snow—over home now?” 

But McCracken hadn’t heard her. One by 
one the stars had come out and he lay there 
watching them twinkle, diamonds thrust 
through the black curtain of night. It 
appeared as though one star was shining 
brighter than the rest. It seemed to dawn 
over him as a great truth, to stir in his heart a 
vague hope that he couldn’t understand. 
Why should he be hopeful? What did the 
future hold for him, for his own? 

As he thought of the woman on the other 
side of the door, he wondered how she was 
taking it. He dreaded seeing her, he felt that 
disappointment and sorrow were bound to 
show in her face, and it would only make it all 
the harder to bear. He forgot that her name 
was Mary. So he lay on his back and fastened 
his eye on the star and thought of another 
star centuries ago, and gradually falling under 
its spell he’closed his eyes, smiled and dreamed. 

With a sigh Mary had stirred from her seat 
and was turning out the gas under the oatmeal. 
Gruel tonight, tomorrow. What a Christmas 
dinner! Not a dinner—just food to sustain 
life! It seemed to dispirit her more, and as 
she crossed the room her feet shuffled. Only 
a sharp knock on the door checked her listless- 
ness. 

As if doubting, she half turned. Surely no 
one would be coming to see them. The knock 
sounded again, and she hurried to the door. 

“Mrs. Angus McCracken, may I trouble 
you a moment?” 

She was looking at a big, full-faced man, 
whose fur-lined overcoat held her admiration. 
She saw that his eyes held a ready sympathy, 
that an engaging smile played about his lips; 
so she bowed him in. With a flourish her 
visitor gave her his card. 

“Madam, I am the producing director for 
the American Film Company—moving pic- 
tures, you understand.” 

“But we would not be interested in going 
to see your entertainments.” Her sudden 
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hopefulness vanished, and she glanced toward 
the other room. ““We don’t expect to go 
anywhere for some time.” 

The man with the full face laughed. 

“T guess you don’t understand.” How 
hearty his voice was! “l’ve spent the last 
two hours routing around this neighborhood. 
I’m looking for a baby. None of the babies 
are young enough. I want to borrow one for 
just about an hour. I was told that you 
might be willing to help us out.” 

As he spoke Mary had become a storm 
center of conflicting thoughts. Of course 
these people would pay for 
the use of her child, and gag 
she could go along and be 
at its side every minute. 
Still she hesitated. It went 
a little against the grain 
to think that -one of her 
own should receive money 
for being an actor. But 
then came the thought that 
with the money she could 
make it alittle more pleasant 
Eve for Angus; she might 
even be able to buy baby 
that tiny tree. With sud- 
den resolution Mary decided. 

“Let me understand it 
clearly,” she asked. “You 
wish the baby to be used in 
one of your moving pic- 
tures.” She paused, and 
the Scotch asserted itself. 

“What do you pay?” 

“The baby will be an 
‘extra’ and ‘extras’ get ten 
dollars a day. Of course 
the baby’s work will count 
as a full day.” 

Mary bit her lip. After 
all, with their purse empty, 
it wouldn’t be right to spend 
the ten dollars on Christ- 
mas. It could go toward 
the expensive medicine. She 
tried to console herself with 
this but her heart was 
heavy. To lighten it she 
sald: 

“And just what is the baby 
to do?” 

“Why, we’re going to use. 
him in the Nativity scene. 
The film is a _ historical 
pageant of the birth of 
Christ. Our star actress, 
Beatrice Delaney, will play 
Mary.” 

And it dawned upon her with a wonderful 
significance that her own name was Mary. 
And a Mary had begun Christmas. In the 
room there seemed to be a vague presence, 
strengthening her, for her burden had sudden- 
ly grown light. Was it after all a turning? 
Hadn't the road wound all that it was going 
to through the shadows and valleys; wouldn’t 
it now lead away straight and broad toward 
sunshine and happiness? 

Taking the baby in her arms, she tiptoed to 
her husband’s room. Opening the door 
noiselessly, she saw that the restfulness of 
sleep had driven some of the disappointment 
from his face. A great happiness flooded in 
her heart, she hugged little Tam in her arms 
and followed the full-faced man from the room. 

Some of the stars had gone out of the 
heavens when McCracken awoke. He rubbed 
his eyes and gazed about him somewhat 
muddled. He had been in Scotland. It had 
been Christmas morning. There was snow 
on the ground. A church bell was ringing. 
But now— 

Angus rubbed his eyes. The truth came to 
him! He was not in Scotland—just in a dreary 
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room. ‘Through the window he saw the star 
again, and as he brooded more and more about 
this empty Christmas he and his own must 
endure, he began to wonder if the star hadn’t 
been put there to mock him. Earlier in the 
night it had stirred in him a faint hope, but 
now what was there? Nothing, nothing but 


a bare room, a door, another room and in that 
a good, brave, little woman and the little 
fellow. 

He listened. 
work, for he couldn’t hear her. 
she was reading. 


God, what a first Christmas for Tam! 
Mary must have finished her 
Doubtless 
With a wistful smile he 





He just rose slowly in bed and, instead of falling 
on his knees, he held his hands before his face 


guessed she was reading the last paper from 
Scotland. He wouldn’t disturb her. In a 
few hours now it would be Christmas morn, 
and she would go to the little church across 
the avenue, and then come home and tell him 
about it. Afterwards she would bring the 
boy’s crib into his room and they would try to 
forget that McCracken would be crippled for 
nearly a month more, and that until then the 
doctor said he must not work. 

He caught himself listening again. Why 
didn’t she make some sound? He didn’t like 
to bother her; he knew she would rather be in 
the other room. The baby was there and its 
chubby little face might help her to forget. 
Still, he wanted to feel that she was nearby 
and in some way he began to feel that she 
wasn't. Finally he called. 

“Mary! Mary!” 

His voice seemed to come back to him 
hollowly. He wondered if she could have 
fallen asleep. 

“That’s it,” he reassured himself, “Poor 
girl, she must be tired to death. And to- 
morrow she'll see everybody enjoying Christ- 
mas and she’ll have nothing.” 
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He fell to brooding again, until his eyes 
sought the star. 

Then suddenly there came to him a con- 
fusion of voices. Out of the hall there grew a 
tumult. Once he thought he heard Mary and 
she was laughing! He heard the door of the 
other room open; many persons seemed to be 
entering. Abruptly their voices hushed! There 
was a sound as of things being dropped on the 
table. Paper was torn, chairs were pushed 
aside, the table went scraping over the 
floor, It seemed that they were pushing 
it over near his door. 

“Whoever the fools are, 
why do they make so much 
noise? Why doesn’t Mary 
stop them? They’ll wake up 
little Tam.” 

Then the door of his room 
opened. A flood of light fell 
across the bed. He blinked, 
it blinded him; then he saw 
that on the dining table a 
Christmas tree had been set. 
It was agleam in tinsel, glass 
balls and candles. Around 
it presents were strewn. He 
saw Mary glide from behind 
the door. The baby was in 
her arms. Simultaneously 
strangers ranged themselves 
around the tree. There 
was a jolly looking man with 
a fur coat, there were pretty, 
handsomely dressed young 
women and a lot of young 
fellows. From each there 
seemed to radiate a smile 
and good cheer that warmed 
his heart. 

McCracken saw that his 
wife was smiling. He heard 
her say to him: 

“T let them take Tam 
for their picture,” she start- 
ed. “And everybody was so 
nice to him and seemed to 
like him so much that they 
insisted on coming back here. 
And one of these girls, some- 
how, she made me tell her—” 

“Forget it, Mrs. Me- 
Cracken,” said a girl with 
the extraordinary big eyes 
and a _ conspicuous hat. 
“Why, if we can’t help to 
make a little Christmas, 
I'd like to know what we 
can do. This is the best 
Christmas party I’ve had 
since [ was a kid—isn’t that so, Be?” 

“Yes,” and the eyes of Beatrice Delaney, 
beloved of the movie audiences, became sus- 
piciously moist. “And if Mrs. McCracken 
will let me, I’d like to bring my Christmas 
dinner here—we could have a jolly party.” 

It was hard for Angus to understand it all. 
His wife was whispering to him. 

“The director said it was worth a hundred 
dollars to have the baby in the picture.” She 
laid the bills on the bed. “That will carry us 
along nicely until you get well. Some day 
we'll go and see the picture they made. The 
name of it is ‘The Carpenter’s Son.’” 

But McCracken was gazing out at the star, 
a wonderful star sending down a message of 
good cheer and faith from another world. 

He realized slowly the deeper import of his 
wife’s words—*“The Carpenter’s Son.” Tam 
was that, his Tam. 

Then rising slowly in bed, he held his hands 
before his face. 

“Our Father, who art—”’ 

In the other room they were laughing, so 
moving out her hand quietly, Mary closed the 
door. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


By E. T. STRONG—General Sales Manager 











OR four or five years we have told 
readers of Tur Burtck BULLETIN 
about the manufacturing facilities 

back of the Buick motor car. We have 
stressed largely the immensity of the 
Buick factory, its marvelous equip- 
ment, its efficient and progressive meth- 
ods of production, and such other things 
that have to do with the building of our 
product. We have told of these things 
because they are largely what have 
made possible Buick quality—a stand- 
ard of excellence accepted throughout 
the motor world. 


But, except in one or two instances, 
we have not talked about another 
important side of Buick manufacture— 
the personnel of our organization—the 
men who have given long years of their 
thought and study to the designing and 
building of Buick Valve-in-Head motor 
cars. And to those acquainted with our 
organization, its personnel is just as 
remarkable as its manufacturing equip- 
ment. 


The Buick Motor Company is proud 
of its men. We are proud of them 
because of their ability, their high 
standing among men in the motor 
world, and also because of their loyalty 
to Buick, their steadfastness of purpose, 
their faith in Buick principles and plans 
and their devotion to the fulfilment of 
those principles and plans which are 
reflected in the quality of Buick cars. 


ND, so, in the next issue of THE 
A Buick BULLETIN, we are going to 
begin a series of personnel articles, 
telling of our product and featuring 
the men who have been instrumental 


in gradually bringing about the im- 


provements in Buick design and man- 
ufacture. 


We feel that these little sketches will 
be of unusual interest to readers of this 
magazine, to owners of Buick cars and 
to dealers. For in the stories of these 
men will be found the story of the 
Buick—the human side of such a highly 
perfected piece of mechanism. 


After all, you know, as large and as 
complex as the Buick organization 
really is, it is quite human in its conduct 
and in its motives. Behind the corpor- 
ation name there is virtually as much 
personality as there is behind the 
proprietor’s name of a retail business. 
There is a spirit which animates the 

-men who make and sell the car. 


And that spirit counts just as much 
as buildings and machinery and capital 
when it comes to the manufacturing of 
the car. 

The owner comes in contact with this 
spirit in the dealer’s organization. The 
dealer invariably invests his business 
with a spirit which makes him stand 
out among motor car merchants exactly 
as the Buick stands out in the vast field 
of motor cars. 

The Buick spirit has its beginning in 
the factory. Without that spirit Buick 
cars would not be as good as they are, 
and it is needless to say that if they 
were not as good as they are, the Buick 
spirit would soon vanish. 

Spirit has to do with personalities 
and it is of personalities we are going 
to talk, starting next month. 


HESE men are the foundation 

stones on which the Buick spirit 
rests. The enthusiasm with which they 
go about their work comes from. the 
fact that they realize they are asso- 
ciated with other men in a business that 
is moving forward each day. 

They know that this is a business 
built on the solid rock of correct 
principles and that its growth and 
success are in accordance with natural 
laws. 

And the measure in which each has 
succeeded is what will make the stories 
of Buick men and improvements inter- 
esting to our readers. You will find a 
little business romance tied up in each 
one. You will find each man’s contri- 
bution to the development of a great 
undertaking—the manufacture of the 
Buick. You will find what each has 
done to make it possible for more people 
to attend to their daily affairs with 
dispatch and comfort, with certainty 
and economy. You will find how each 
has co-operated with each other in 
advancing Buick. Many of them have 
been with us for a great length of time, 
working their way up to the positions 
they now hold, concentrating their 
efforts on doing their best for Buick 
and Buick owners. 


HE fundamental cause underlying 
the success of the Buick factory 
organization is very similar to the basic 
reason for the success of the distributing 
organization. To both organizations 
men of exceptional ability have been 


attracted by the progressive policies of 
the Buick Motor Company and the 
goodness of the Buick product. 

There is no denying the fact that men 
who have it in them to do big things 
like to be associated with other men 
capable of great accomplishments. And 
such association is incentive to better 
work, to better results—to a_profes- 
sional enthusiasm that leads men on to 
achievements that would be less pos- 
sible under different conditions. 

As our organization has grown in size, 
so has it grown in experience. A vast 
amount of practical knowledge has 
accumulated during these many years 
devoted to the development of our car. 
It is knowledge that has been retained 
in the organization—knowledge that 
has been applied specifically to the 
Buick. And without it, our product 
could not be what it is today. 


To look over a list of men who have 
been with us since the early days and 
to understand what each has done is to 
have the big reason for the steady 
progress of Buick. What but progress 
could result from the efforts of the same 
men working with the same desire year 
after year to give the motoring public 
a better Buick car! And of these men, 
their problems, their achievements, 
their continuity of effort, we shall begin 
to tell you in our January issue. 


MONG other things, the articles 

will reveal one important fact— 

the Buick is not the product of one man 
or a small group of men. 

You will find that Buick is the 
product of a great number of men, each 
one being responsible for certain, defi- 
nite things. What one man_ has 
designed, another has tested and 
another has produced. What all have 
designed and tested and produced have 
been combined to make the eomplete 
car. Their close contact with one 
another, their unwavering fidelity to 
accepted engineering ideals, their experi- 
ence gained over a long period of time— 
these things have resulted in the con- 
structive advancement of Buick. 

The Buick course has been character- 
ized by the progress of these men and 
they largely account for the consistency 
of the Buick car—a result which has 
been obtained after years of scientific 
study by skilled specialists and backed 
by broad experience of the most practi- 
cal nature. 
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ew Buick Power Plant Meets Requirements 


of the Enlarged Factory 


Buick Motor Com- 
pany. And again, like 
the famous Valve-in- 
Head motor, it pos- 
sesses a number of 
interesting features 
not usually found in 
power plant practice. 

The coal-handling 
system, for instance, 
is simple and effective 
in operation and is 
of particular interest. 
In a great hopper, 
more than one hun- 
dred feet from the 
plant, coal is delivered 
from bottom dump 
coal cars, it being 
possible for two rail- 
road cars to stand 
side by side over the 
hopper. 


From the bottom 
of the hopper the coal 
is automatically con- 
veyed to a large coal 
= Sen cracker, which crushes 
The new Buick power plant, embodying the best features the lumps of coal. The cracker discharges 

advanced by tie ete pa to a belt conveyor, which, passing through 


OR many years 
now the con- 
struction of new 
plants and the im- 
provement of others 
have been going on at 
an amazing rate with- 
in the great Buick 
manufacturing area 
at Flint. Each year 
has witnessed efforts 
to provide facilities 
of sufficient enlarge- 
ment to meet the 
ever-increasing  de- 
mand for Buick cars. 
Buick — expansion 
has always been log- 
ical and reasonable. 
The greater the num- 
ber of cars in daily 
operation, the greater 
has been the demand 
for them and, con- 
sequently, the growth 
of the Buick Motor 
Company has rested 
on the success its : 
product has had in the motoring world. 
Were the demand for Buick cars less con- 
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sistent, Buick expansion would ‘naturally a long, inclined tunnel, carries the coal to the 
have been less remarkable. haust steam from steam-driven machines in power plant, where the coal is deposited in a 
\ As this growth proceeded, it was realized the power plant is used for heating purposes, bucket conveyor. This last conveyor lifts 


that facilities to furnish power must keep pace making the building a central heating as well the coal to the top of the plant, where it is 
with the requirements, which were continually aS power station. deposited on another belt conveyor to be 
increasing. And so, in 1919, construction of Like the Buick Valve-in-Head motor, distributed evenly in the boiler room bunkers. 
the new Buick power plant was started along which has been developed to meet specific And so we find the coal at the very top of 
lines that embodied the best features advanced motoring requirements, the new power station the plant instead of at the bottom. 

by modern engineering practice and that has been built to meet the specific needs of the In the boiler room, which is directly under 
would meet the necessary power needs. the coal bunkers, the boilers are ar- 
ranged in two long rows. From the 
bunkers, coal is carried by an overhead 
conveyor to the boiler hoppers, and 
then automatic underfeed stokers fur- 
nish the coal to the boilers. 


In other words, this system means 
that coal is delivered from the rail- 
road cars to the furnaces regularly 
and efficiently with the least amount 
of handling possible. 

Besides the coal burning furnaces, 
there are two boilers equipped with set- 
tings suited to burning wood. These | 







The plant is now in operation and en- 
gineering experts from all parts of the 
country agree that it is one of the finest 
and best equipped industrial power 
plants of its kind. 
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When one recalls that there are more 
than forty large plants in the manufac- 
turing area, it is not difficult to see that 
the requirements are the equal of many 
small cities. The plant not only gener- 
ates electrical energy, but also furnishes 
power for special steam-driven machines 
and compressed-air machines. And ex- 

















Showing the two immense coal hoppers in the foreground 
between the tracks, with the crane filling one of them 








And here the coal is automatically transferred to buckets 
which lift it to the top of the building 





Coal leaving the powerful crusher on one of the belt 


This view shows the conveyor ing th h 
conveyors, which leads to the plant tae eee aa 


coal up the long, inclined tunnel to the plant 











Arriving at the top, the coal passes on to another belt conveyor, 
which runs over the coal bunkers 


are connected to the Buick body plant 
at the other side of the manufacturing 
area by a long distance air blower 
conveyor. 

Ashes from the furnaces are as auto- 
matically handled as the coal. The 
ashes are dumped into large hoppers 
where they accumulate until they are 
released into railroad cars. 

The building is of brick and steel con- 
struction with concrete floors. Large 
windows on three sides insure effective 
natural illumination, and in the boiler 
room skylights eliminate the necessity 
of artificial light in the daytime. The 
engine room, adjacent tothe boilerroom, 
has a beautiful interior, the wainscoting 
being of glazed, brown-colored brick 
and the walls of cream-colored brick. 
Square red tile make an attractive and 
serviceable floor. 

The engine room equipment consists 
of six large air compressors, two turbo- 
generating units, two motor generator 
sets and a battery room. An overhead 
crane is provided to handle the heavy 
machinery at times when it is neces- 
sary to overhaul or repair the equip- 
ment. 


One of the novel features of the power 
plant, showing the effort made to pro- 
duce maximum power at minimum cost, 
is the system that cools the condensing 
water. Stretching along one of the 
main traffic highways in the area is a 
spray cooling pond, nearly 500 feet 
long and averaging about 90 feet in 
width, which is equipped with 440 jet 
spray nozzles. 

The condensing water pumped 
through these sprays cools rapidly and 
permits the water to be used over and 
over again. 

Another interesting part of the plant 
is the complete water softening system, 
which practically eliminates scale in the 
boilers. 


Here are the two large turbo-generators, the steam-driven 


machines which generate the electric current 
for the various factories 


This is an interior of the boiler room, with the boilers 


Here is the large spray pond, just outside the plant, 
condensing water is cooled to be used over 
again in the boilers 
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arranged in two long rows 


A part of the engine room, showing the six powerful 
steam-driven air compressors 





where 


And this is the tunnel leading to the many plants in the 
area, carrying steam for power and heating, compressed air, 


This view shows the automatic tripper in the background, which 
distributes the coal evenly in the bunkers 


Raw water from the city mainsis first 
passed through filter tanks, three of 
which are provided, and the filtered 
water is then pumped to the tanks for 
softening. In these tanks the water 
is heated by exhaust steam and mixed 
with chemical reagents in the proper 
proportions. 

In addition to supplying water to the 
Buick factory, the power plant is also 
equipped with two high-pressure fire 
pumps as an extra means of securing 
good fire protection. 

The entire plant has been designed 
and erected in accordance with the 
best modern practice. Unusual ma- 
chines, special equipment and methods, 
everything that would make the plant 
as efficient as possible, have been 
adopted in line with the Buick manu- 
facturing policies. 

In a general way, this outlines one 
of the methods followed by the Buick 
Motor Company to obtain greater eff- 
ciency in car production. The manu- 
facturing plants in themselves are the 
latest word in scientific production of 
fine motor cars and now the plant, 
which supplies them with power and 
heat, embodies applications of the same 
advanced principles. Just as the hand- 
ling of raw material and parts has been 
solved in the factories, so has the hand- 
ling of coal and water been raised to 
a remarkably high degree of efficiency 
in the power plant, saving both time 
and a vast amount of rehandling in pro- 
ducing steam. 

The completeness of the plant and 
its remarkable capabilities are being 
used to splendid advantage through- 
out the entire Buick factory. It is 
doing its part in meeting the exacting 
requirements of the Buick plan of pro- 
duction and in making possible the 
manufacture of cars of Buick quality at 
Buick prices. 





water and electric current 
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Buick Retains Position of Leadership in 





the Automobile World 


IN recognition of the fact that Buick has done the largest 
volume of business during the last year, all other motor car 
manufacturers, who are members of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, have awarded Buick the honor of first 
choice space at the national automobile shows this winter. 


Several years ago Buick attained the enviable position of 
leadership in the automobile world and, as each year has since 
rolled around,. Buick has continued to be in the lead. 


Not only for a short period has Buick lead all others in the 
volume of sales, but year after year its business has constantly 
increased. And because of the showing made in 1921-1922, 
the Buick exhibit will again be found in honored space at the 


national motor car shows. 


It is significant to note that the figures on which the award 
for the Nineteen Twenty Two Expositions was made comprise 


only the sale of Buick six-cylinder cars, thus officially estab- 


lishing Buick as the largest builder of six-cylinder motor cars 


in the world. 


N REVIEWING the circumstances that 
have brought about the award again this 
year, it is well to bear in mind _ that 

percentages of increased sales during any or 
certain periods have had nothing to do with the 
selection. Buick won first place solely on the 
volume of business done during the twelve 
months on which the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce based its study of sales 
records, July 1, 1920 to June 30, 1921. 

Just why were so many Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor cars sold during the last year? The 
answer is that the motoring public has accepted 
Buick as standard in motor car excellence and 
that great numbers of motorists, who make up 
this public, have acted on their faith in Buick by 
becoming owners. 

A wide range of body types, permitting any 
purchaser to select a car exactly suited and 
equipped to serve him to the utmost limit of his 
demand for utility, has had its share in making 
the great volume of sales possible. 

And so has the great Buick service organiza- 
tion, which covers the country so completely. 


While the quality built into Buick insures 


owner satisfaction, the network of service 
stations safeguards this quality to such a degree 
that the purchase of a Buick car is an invest- 
ment in uninterrupted transportation. Buyers 
have appreciated this, knowing well that the 
value of an owner’s investment depends on the 
character of transportation he receives. 


It is a great satisfaction to owners to know 
that wherever they may motor they will not 
have to fall back on strangers for service. 


And so, year after year, Buick continues to 
merit the distinction of being the world’s largest 
builder of six-cylinder motor cars. 

The thousands of cars that have gone out from 
the factory have performed their way into the 
hearts of motorists everywhere and have spread 
the reputation Buick has earned as a car of 
quality and satisfaction. 

Buick production plans, engineering principles, 
dealer policies and co-operation with owners are 
maintaining the high prestige that has been 
attained. They are combining to make the 
purchase of a Buick more than the buying of 
a machine by making it an investment in un- 
interrupted transportation. 


December, 1921 
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Noyes-Buick Company Excellent Example 
of Value of Selling Franchise 


GEORGE W. E. ATKINS, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, 


Night Message | _ Nite 
Lo HL 
so three symbols 











NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT 








RECEIVED AT 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
FLINT MICHIGAN 


I HAVE SOLD CARS FOR YOUR COMPANY THIR 
S$ DELIVERED ELEVEN 


IN SEPTEMBER WE BEAT ALL RECORD 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY CARS. 


RACTICALLY 50,000 Buick motor cars 
were delivered to owners in the Boston 
territory by H. K. Noyes, of the Noyes- 
- Buick Company, during the thirteen years 
between September, 1908, and October 1, 1921. 

And in September, 1921, as Mr. Noyes says in 
the above telegram, the delivery of 1,170 new 
Buick cars surpassed the record his organiza- 
tion had made for any previous month. 


The record made by Mr. Noyes since 1908 is 
excellent evidence of the value of a Buick 
selling agreement. The franchise, which has 
enabled him to deliver quality cars and render 
good service, is his most valuable asset. 


While there are certain differences in the 
viewpoints from which owners and dealers look 
upon motor cars, both owners and dealers are 
interested in one general thing—a good car. 
Owners want cars to ride in, whereas dealers 
want cars that sell. And because of its good- 
ness, Buick is a car owners want and, conse- 
quently, dealers like to sell. 


If anyone is able to judge conclusively of the 
performance and quality of a motor car, it is the 
man or woman who has driven the car over all 
sorts of roads and under all sorts of conditions. 
And the best evidence of the owner’s opinion of 
the car comes at the time he or she decides to pur- 
chase a new one. 


The dealer, who continues to serve Buick 
owners promptly and courteously, can always 


BOSTON, MASS., 





OCTOBER 1, 1921 


TEEN YEARS 


H. K. NOYES 


count on a certain proportion of his customers 
walking into his salesroom and buying a Buick 
without any solicitation from him. This not 
only means a less amount of sales effort for him, 
but by the same token it means better business 
for him. And it is one of the things that makes 
a Buick selling agreement valuable. 


Aside from illustrating the selling value of a 
Buick franchise, the success of Mr. Noyes in 
Boston is a splendid example of the position a 
Buick dealer takes in his community. 


A year ago,in Tur Butck BuLuettin, the new 
home of the Noyes-Buick Company was de- 
scribed in detail. The new building as it stands 
on a prominent corner in Boston is both a show- 
room for Buick and a showplace of the commu- 
nity. Much like the Buick car itself, the building 
incorporates refinement without sacrificing me- 
chanical and practical qualities. 


Mr. Noyes is a recognized force in the city of 
Boston, not merely because he sells so many cars 
in the course of a year, but because he is a mer- 
chant who is contributing something of great 
value to the business world. 

His close co-operation with the Buick Motor 
Company and his adherence to right principles 
are typical of the loyalty of Buick dealers. 

And his success should be of interest to owners 
and to other dealers. It is representative of 
years of faithful application and of the great re- 
gard held for Buick Valve-in-Head motor cars. 
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The Business Man’s Car 


Men who depend on a motor car in the 
conduct of their business find extreme 
satisfaction in the uninterrupted trans- 
portation afforded by Buick. The pref- 
erence men of affairs have for Buick is 


ample testimony of its goodness. 







Nes ooo a F. I. Hawkes, general manager, Sanger Brothers, 
PES AR xsis pan an Dallas, Texas, has been driving Buicks for several years 













“My Model 21-Six- 44 
Buick gives me the best of 
service,” says Dr. J. George 

Hoffman, also of Milwaukee 














Dr. F. W. Sachse, of Mil- 

waukee, Wisconsin, has 

used Buick cars the past 
four years 


tALPH DisrEens, Fort Wayne, Indiana, presi- 
dent of the Tokheim Oil Tank and Pump Com- 
pany, with his fourth Buick car. He was 

vaiting delivery of a new Model 44 when the 
photograph was taken 





“T am driving my third Buick,” says Dr. F. W. Leh- 
man, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ‘‘All of them have 
seen the hardest kind of service during winter and 
summer months and have stood up so well I am more 

than satisfied with Buick” 





“Ture has never been a wrench or screw driver on 
the engine more than to adjust the push rods, and 
she is running just as good, or better, than the day 
Juper O. N. Heaton, president of the Citizens Trust Company, of it was driven from the factory,” says Mr. J. E. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, has chosen Buick cars. No need to point out Davis, secretary-treasurer of the Concord Furni- 
Mrs. Heaton’s and Dorothy’s enthusiasm for Buick ture Co., of Concord, North Carolina j 
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Tuts view of Mr. Everett Freeman, of Morristow D, 
N. J., and his 1920 Buick was taken in the Maine 
woods, just after a trip through the White Moun- 
tains and Canada 


SW. M. Grirrty, president of the Wayne Oil Tank and Pump 
Company, and several other Fort Wayne, Indiana, concerns, is 
back to a Buick for his personal car. Mr. Griffin owned the third 
Buick built by the Buick factories, and was one of the first dealers 





Frep TurEeme, vice-president and general manager of the Thieme 
Bros. Company, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, manufacturers of silk ho- 
siery, uses his Buick E-Six-46 entirely for business purposes 


“Tue Buick is working fine; 13,000 
miles now, and never had any 
motor trouble at all or never 
changed a spark plug. We use a 
car, too, all the time and over all 
kinds of roads, and bump into all 
possible conditions,” writes T. W. 

McCormack, of Erie, Pa. 











Turis is the fifth Buick owned 
by F. C. Parsons, editor of 
The Cortland Democrat, Cort- 
land, New York 







ae. : : 3 ies “WEL eased with this Buick, Model K-Six-44,” says 

Onr of the most enthusiastic Buick owners in the Southwest is E. J. W ELL ple — els ht me ies as aS Sree 2 rs tes 
rs : : 1: . G. L. Reeves, secretary-treasurer of The Reeves Pulley 
Kiest. He is the owner of the Dallas Times-Herald, a leading after- Company, of Columbus, Indiana 

noon paper, and president of the Texas State Fair. This 21-Six-44 Sh + : 


roadster is his fifth Buick in ten years 
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Spark Plug Vital Factor in 


Motor Performance 


CYLINDER of a gasoline motor may be 
graphically illustrated as a high power 
gun in which the gas mixture is the 

powder and the piston is the projectile. Ina 
detonator is necessary to ignite the 


fun a 

powder; in a motor the spark plug functions 
in this capacity by conducting to the combus- 
tion chamber a high voltage electrical current 
and causing it to jump a spark gap, which 


ignites the charge with the resultant propul- 


sive force. 


There is, consequently, no more vital 
factor than the spark plug in the successful 
operation of the motor car, and as such it 
should be accorded its proportionate amount 


of care and attention. 


The proper spark gap for efficient per- 
formance should be .025”. Ordinary care 
should be exercised in removing or installing 
spark plugs to avoid damaging the porcelain 
insulator. There is a socket wrench in the 
Buick tool equipment especially designed for 
this work. 

Spark plugs will wear out in time just the 
same as will any other parts subject to wear. 








KEEPING THE CAR IN TRIM 


Suggestions for the Care and Adjustment of Buick Cars 








The AC Long % Plug, which 
is standard Buick equipment 


Without actually breaking, a plug will lose in 
efficiency due to the weakening of the insula- 
tion. This will permit part of the current to 


leak through and as a result the spark 
delivered at the firing gap will be weaker. 
The symptoms of this weakened insulation 
are: difficulty in starting, a sluggish motor, 
missing at high speed and a tendency to “‘die” 
on a hard pull. When one or the other of 
these develops, it is the usual thing to blame 
the carburetor, the valves or the source of 
ignition, when the only remedy needed is a 
new set of spark plugs. 

Since 1908, AC spark plugs, Long 7% size, 
have been Buick standard equipment as our 
engineers, after careful research, found them 
best suited for Buick motors. And it is 
important when making replacements to 
secure the correct plug if the efficiency of the 
motor is to be maintained. 

It is suggested that owners always specify 
the exact plug, Long 4% AC plug, which is 
illustrated on this page. This plug is com- 
monly described as the Buick type, but it is 
advisable to give the correct name when 
making replacements. 

The only plug to use is the one that has 
proved its worth year in and year out under 
all driving conditions. Buick engineers are 
constantly analyzing plugs, and, with Buick 
performance ever in mind, have found that 
the standard plug delivers the most efficient 
ignition. 








Why He is Proud of His Buick 


K JR.S. F. Goheen, of Manhattan, Kansas, 


I is the proud owner of a model H-Six-49 
Buick, and his reason for being so proud of 
his ownership, in his own words, is as follows: 


“When we bought this car we contemplated 
taking a trip to the Pacific Coast. We left on 
the 18th of June and returned August 19th, 
having driven our Buick through ten different 
states and having covered in our car a total 


distance of 6,586 miles. 


To the Coast Without Mishap 


HE Heyn Brothers, of Geneva, Illinois, 

took a trip to the Pacific Coast recently, 
and the excellent performance of their Buick, 
1920 model, caused them no end of surprise. 
This is how they feel about it: “We left 
Geneva, Illinois, and arrived in Los Angeles 
thirty days later, without a mishap or even a 
puncture. We went by way of the Lincoln 
Highway to Cheyenne, Wyoming, then south 


through Colorado over the Old Trail Route. 
The Buick went through snow and mud, but 
we never once had engine trouble. We must 
say the Buick is the only car for us.” 


Where Stamina is Really Tested 


FACT peculiar to Buick is the universal 
recognition of its mechanical goodness, 
which extends beyond the great family of 
Buick owners. Experienced motorists have 
noted with interest Buick performance 








“We had no trouble of any kind. 


After such a pleasant and successful 
trip we decided we would take a trip 
to some of the eastern cities. We 
went as far as Atlantic City, and re- 
turned, covering another 5,000 miles. 


Neither did we have any motor 
trouble on this trip. We had our 
service brake bands renewed in Penn- 
sylvania, but that is all the expense 
we had, excepting, of course, oil and 
gasoline.” 


Buick Bodies Easiest to Repair 


R.M. D. Yetta, of Connersville, 
Indiana, has had considerable 
experience in the repair of automobile 
bodies and fenders. He has been in 
the business since 1897, and has 
worked at his trade in all parts of the 
civilized world. He says: 

“T have seen all makes of cars, but 
the Buick has by far the best built 
body that I have ever seen. I have 
just finished working on a Buick body 
that was completely demolished in a 
wreck, but my work sailed right 
through to the end. The system- 
atic construction, together with the 
strength and the beautiful lines of the 
Buick body, can hardly be surpassed by 
the most expensivecars onthe market.” || 








Tate-Morrow Motor Company 
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Asheville, N.C., Sept. 20, 1921 


CC. C.. Coddington. ince 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Attention Mr. Folger 


Dear Sir: 


This refers to the performance of the five 


four cylinder cars driven over from Charlotte 
last Friday. 


We took the Chimney Rock route to Asheville 
which is one hundred and forty-six miles. 


line consumption averaged for the entire trip 
five and one—-half*gallons per car. The writer 


drove a touring model and five full gallons were 
drawn from the tank on arrival. Each of the five 
cars took each and every hill and all the cork— 
screw turns in the Chimney Rock section in high 
gear. We left Charlotte at eight five a. m. and 


arrived in Asheville at four twenty p. m. We 
gis not have one bit of trouble on the entire 
ED 


At every place, town, village or hamlet, 


crowds came in great numbers to see the new born 
Baby Buick. They sure created a sensation and we 


were forced to answer numerous questions as to 
price, date of deliveries, et cetera. 


; The writer wishes to state that he was less 
tired after this drive than on any other. It is 
an exceptionally easy riding car. We have great 


faith in this Four. 


Yours very truly, 


Tate—Morrow Motor Company. 
By—-J. B. Tate 


Gaso— 


everywhere and have frequently com- 
mented on the satisfaction found 
among Buick owners. 

The following letter from W. Jos- 
selyn, of Carmel, California, is typical 
of the views expressed by drivers of 
other cars. Mr. Josselyn writes: 

“It may interest you to have 
a sidelight on the performance of 
Buick. 

“T drive another make of car, but 
in numerous trips I have seen the 
Buick on the road in such numbers 
as to cause a very favorable im- 
pression of their touring ability. 

“Companies may talk grandly of 
the quantity of machines manu- 
factured by them and sold, but that 
does not mean those cars are in daily 
use on long drives where the stamina 
of a car really is tested. 

“My trips have been sufficiently 
frequent and diverse to make the 
foregoing observations more real than 
coincidental. And it is also interest- 


on the soundness of Buick. 


“All of which is written to you be- 
cause I think that once in a while the 
producer of a good article wants to 
hear impersonal ideas which are 
spoken spontaneously.” 


















ing to get the mechanics’ viewpoint: 








































































ANY makes of 
cars have, in re- 
cent years, pull- 
ed stunts in an endeavor 
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en the Buick “Bear Cat” Climbed Pike’s Peak 


The “Bear Cat” Going Up 
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Springs the same even- 
ing in perfect condition, 
only the tires showing 
the effects of the tre- 


to establish records for It appears to be the rocky road to Dublin over which the car is traveling, but it is just a view mendous undertaking. 
themselves, but Buick of the only road leading to Pike’s Peak summit which an automobile The distance traveled 
did its share of such could traverse in 1913 was fifty-eight miles 
things years ago, and by speedometer; gas 
some of the track records used, four gallons; alti- 
it madeinthose days and tude attained, 14,142 
the remarkable tests it feet. 


endured still stand to- 
day, unequalled and 
apparently unattainable 
by other makes of cars. 

The excellence of 
Buick motors, and the 
sturdiness of the body, 
chassis and power plant 
have always been a fea- 
tureof amazement inthe 
motor world. The inci- 
dent of the Buick “Bear 
Cat” climbing Pike’s 
Peak, in July, 1913, 
shows the great reserve 
of power, the stability 
and endurance of Buick 
cars even in those early 
days when motors were 
not as perfect as they 
are today. 

On Thursday, July 17, 
1913, Mr. W. W. Brown, 
accompanied by Mr. J. 
R. Bradley, left Colo- 
rado Springs for Pike’s 
Peak in a Model 1910 
Buick, which he had 
christened “‘Bear Cat.” 
Mr. Brown was a coun- 
try driver who had won 
everything in his local- 
ity, and who longed for 
other worlds to conquer. 

He, therefore, had se- 
lected Pike’s Peak as 
the most difficult object 
to surmount. The road 
led through Colorado 
City and Manitou, and 
up Ute Pass over a fine 
mountain road twelve 
miles long to Cascade, where the ascent began. 

Many years ago a toll road had been built 
and a six-horse stage had been operated to the 
summit of Pike’s Peak, but it had been 
abandoned in 1902 and no further use had 
ever been made of the road. Time and rain 
had done their share and the road was 
practically impassable, and the steep grades 
were washed so that only rocks marked the 
old trail. Still the Buick “Bear Cat’? made 
the ascent without unnecessary trouble and 
without assistance. 





On the Tip-Top 


Not satisfied with scaling an almost impassable road, “Bear Cat” went the limit 
and on its own power climbed the stairs leading to the Summit House 


The summit of the peak was reached at 
4:05 p.m. of the same day. But not content 
with reaching the summit, the intrepid driver 
also ascended the platform, so that he might 
be even higher. The car made the entire 
distance and return, even the climbing of the 
stairway leading to the Summit Station, on its 
own power. No assistance was given the 
motor in any way. 

Ropes were used to wrap the wheels on the 
steepest grades, which in some places exceeded 
25 per cent. The car returned to Colorado 


No other car had ever 
performed this remark- 
able feat on its own 
power. 

An attempt had been 
made, previous to the 
successful one by the 
“Bear Cat,” but this 
previous attempt had 
to be completed with 
the aid of horses. 

It took a Buick to do 
the stunt, and it still 
takes a Buick to accom- 
plish the extraordinary 
in durability, steady 
performance, speed and 
stability. The ‘Bear 
Cat”? was a_ Buick, 
Model 1910, and the 
improvements which 
have since been made 
have worked wonders 
in the later models. 

Buick still sets the 
pace in the automobile 
world! Though nolonger 
competing for records 
or “pulling stunts,” 
Buick is, nevertheless, 
known for the things it 
can accomplish. 

It dazzled the world 
by its remarkable feats 
many years ago, and to- 
day such performances 
by Buicks would cause 
little surprise; they are 
too much a matter of 
fact where Buick is con- 
cerned. Wherever ex- 
traordinary service is 
required of automobiles, there Buick is sure 
to be found. 

To the average owner, the unusual capa- 
bilities of Buick are significant in that they 
insure him the uninterrupted transportation he 
demands in attending to his daily affairs. Built 
to accomplish great things, Buick possesses a 
reserve of power and mechanical strength that 
makes ordinary motoring easy and simple and 
inspires the owner with confidence when try- 
ing obstacles and road conditions are to be 
faced. 
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Western City in the Making Partial to Buick 


Burlington, Colorado, has a population 
of about 1,800 and its only industry is 
agriculture and live stock. The country 
is new, but is being built up rapidly, and 
a noteworthy fact in its development is 
the partiality its citizens have for Buick. 





’ Baker—another Buick Booster 


E. (¢ 







Kaka, 


“Five Buicks already,” 
says F. E. Koenig 






Carl Pearce’s Buick smile Mr and Mrs. W. Miller visit 
their restaurants in their Buick 
every day 








Jennings, a satisfied Buick owner 






H. Hainline wants no other car 






“No car more perenne says the 


Rev. Mr. Bette 





Sheriff Worley has driven his Buick 
120,000 miles 





F. L. Aten is well pleased 





‘ ganda Henry Hartman is an ardent Buick Booster : 
Henry Brinkhoff and his family have Hugh Baker has had eight of them! 
faith in their car 














MOTOR CARS J 
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Tete Te ETT CTE TTT The shaft turning in 


this housing generates 
the necessc ary heat. 

















Freezing Weather Cannot Stop 
Buick Oil Circulation 


Oil pumps in automobiles sometimes freeze 
up in very cold weather. 


The Buick oil pump is so designed that, 
should the pump gears be held immovable 
through freezing, the shaft revolves within 
the gear. The heat thus generated thaws 
out the frozen parts, restoring gear action 
and oil flow to normal. 


Only on a Buick will you find this feature. 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in all Principal Cities —Dealers Everywhere 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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W.C. Jessup, President and 
General Manager of the E. 
H. Hotchkiss Com- 
pany, Norwalk, 
Conn., is a staunch 


admirer of Buick. 


He tells why: 
“My Model 29 Buick, pur- 


chased in 1911, has now run 
150,000 miles. 


“Winter and summer, it has 
traveled over every kind and 
condition of roads. It has 
gone through miles of mud 
at a stretch. It has traveled 
for hours over Florida sands. 


It has plowed through snow 








drifts. Yet inall these years 
I have never had to get out 
of my car except for tire 
trouble. It always keeps 
going. 

“The same clutch, cylinders, 
transmission, differential, 
etc., that were in the car 
when it was delivered are still 


in perfect working order.” 


Mr. Jessup’s account of his 
Buick’s performance is char- 
acteristic of the service given 
by Buicks everywhere, and 
accounts for the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment —You can 
always depend on Buick. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities — 


Dealers Everywhere 
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The motorist who has driven 
a Buick longest is the one 
who appreciates Buick 










most 












22-Six-44 
22-Six-45 
22-Six-46 
22-Six-47 
22-Six-48 
22-Six-49 
22-Six-50 


22-Four-34 Two Pass. Roadster $ 935 
22-Four-35 Five Pass. Touring . 975 
22-Four-36 Three Pass. Coupe . 1475 
22-Four-37 Five Pass. Sedan S650 
All Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 
Ask About the G. M. A. C. Plan 





BUICK SIXES 
Three Pass. Roadster $1495 


Five Pass. Touring . 1525 
Three Pass. Coupe . 2135 
Five Pass. Sedan. . 2435 
Four Pass. Coupe « 2325 
Seven Pass. Touring L735) 
Seven Pass. Sedan . 2635 


BUICK FOURS 














WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE B 








UILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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